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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

1.  J.  Beumer,  “Das  Fragmentum  Muratori  und  seine  Ratsel,”  TheolPhil  48  (4, 
73)  534-550. 

The  Muratorian  fragment  accepts  into  the  canon  of  recognized  NT  books  only 
those  that  were  finally  included  in  the  church's  canon  or  others  that  in  the  author’s 
opinion  belong  to  the  NT.  The  absence  of  Heb  is  not  surprising  in  the  West,  but 
the  reference  to  John's  “two”  epistles,  the  omission  of  1  Pet  (as  well  as  Jas  and 
2  Pet),  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  remain  puzzling.  A  certain 
prominence  is  accorded  to  John,  but  we  cannot  conclude  from  this  that  agreement 
with  the  Johannine  writings  was  the  standard  for  acceptance  into  the  canon.  The 
writing’s  relation  to  an  apostle  and  its  positive  significance  for  the  church  as  a 
whole  seem  to  have  functioned  as  principles  of  inclusion. — D.J.H. 

2.  T.  Holtz,  “Zur  Interpretation  des  Alten  Testaments  im  Neuen  Testament,” 
TheolLitZeit  99  (1,  74)  19-32. 

The  appearance  of  the  phrase  “according  to  the  Scriptures”  in  the  pre-Pauline 
formula  found  in  1  Cor  15:3-5  means  that  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  church  Jesus’ 
death  and  resurrection  were  being  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  OT  and  that  this 
process  was  considered  significant  enough  to  mention  in  a  church  confession.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  other  early  formulas,  the  Gospel  tradition,  and  the  rest  of  the  NT 
reveals  how  important  the  interpretation  of  the  OT  was  for  the  early  Christians. 
This  concern  with  the  OT  arose  from  (1)  the  conviction  that  the  God  experienced 
by  the  early  Christians  was  the  same  God  who  chose  Israel  and  dealt  with  it  and 
(2)  the  hermeneutical  principle  that  Scripture  speaks  about  the  end-time,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  which  is  the  resurrection.  The  historical  Jesus  accepted  the  OT  as  the 
witness  of  God,  but  he  displayed  a  sovereign  freedom  in  understanding  it.  This 
flowed  from  his  consciousness  that  the  end-time  was  taking  place  in  his  own  deeds 
(cf.  Mt  11:4-5;  Lk  ll:20/Mt  12:28).— D.J.H. 

3.  G.  Lindeskog,  “Autoritat  und  Tradition  im  Neuen  Testament.  Einige  Bemer- 
kungen,”  AnnSwedTheolInst  9  (73)  42-63. 

(1)  In  the  writings  of  Paul  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers  the  words  of  the  earthly 
Jesus  are  cited  with  a  surprising  lack  of  emphasis.  (2)  Sayings  of  the  risen  Lord 
can  be  traced  to  OT  passages  (e.g.  Heb  2:11-12)  or  to  early  Christian  prophets 
(e.g.  Rev  22:16).  The  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  most  extraordinary 
product  of  early  Christian  pneumatism.  (3)  The  Bible  of  the  early  church  was  the 
OT,  but  because  of  Christ  the  OT  was  seen  as  needing  a  new  interpretation.  (4) 
The  apostles  were  authorized  by  the  risen  Lord  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  but 
even  within  the  NT  canon  (especially  in  the  Pastorals  and  2  Pet)  they  became 
authoritative  figures.  (5)  While  the  Gospels  depend  upon  tradition,  redaction 
criticism  has  taught  us  that  the  Evangelists  shaped  the  tradition  according  to 
their  own  theologies.  The  origin  of  the  Gospels,  their  relation  to  the  kerygma,  their 
Sitse  im  Lebcn,  and  their  purpose  are  issues  that  will  continue  to  be  discussed 
in  the  future. — D.J.H. 
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4r.  H.  von  Campenhausen,  The  Formation  of  the  Christian  Bible  [cf.  NT  A  17, 
p.  242]. 

D.  E.  Groh,  “Hans  von  Campenhausen  on  Canon.  Positions  and  Problems,” 
Interpretation  28  (3,  *74)  331-343. — The  text  and  notes  of  this  book  are  a  tour  de 
force  in  bringing  a  narrative  line  out  of  the  enormously  fragmentary  sources  on 
canon.  Yet  the  punch  of  the  work  is  cushioned  by  the  author’s  somewhat  Protestant 
way  of  defining  canon,  which  is  undergirded  by  his  use  of  the  term  “canon”  to 
cover  such  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  situations.  His  conclusion  that  the  canon 
was  set  in  its  basic  conception  and  core  by  ca.  A.D.  200  raises  many  questions. 
If  A.  C.  Sundberg,  Jr.  [§  18-376]  is  right  about  the  re-dating  of  the  Muratorian 
fragment,  that  document  represents  not  “the  spirit  of  the  new,  anti-Montanist  era,” 
but  the  4th-century  East’s  distaste  for  chiliasm.  The  author’s  stress  on  the  core 
NT  raises  the  question  of  whether  the  operational  principle  of  “the  canon  within 
the  canon”  should  be  enshrined  into  a  theory.  Also,  his  focus  on  the  canon  proper 
turns  our  eyes  away  from  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  formal  canon  of  the  NT  was 
wider  than  the  core  NT,  so  also  the  early  church’s  notions  of  Scripture  were 
wider  than  those  documents  that  became  canon.  An  examination  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  contemporary  trends  in  Greco-Roman  culture  toward  summarization, 
regularization,  and  codification  and  trends  in  the  churches  leading  to  canonization 
might  be  fruitful. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

5r.  J.  Barr,  The  Bible  in  the  Modern  World  [cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  236;  §  18-753r]. 

J.  A.  Sanders,  “Reopening  Old  Questions  About  Scripture,”  Interpretation  28 
(3,  ’74)  321-330. — The  greatest  service  B  renders  here  and  elsewhere  is  that  of 
helping  us  to  see  not  only  where  we  are,  but  also  the  presuppositions  we  make 
while  pretending  to  press  the  frontiers  of  biblical  knowledge.  His  insistence  on 
God’s  unity  as  the  only  unity  of  the  Bible,  on  canonization  as  a  historical  process, 
on  the  functional  approach  to  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  on  inspira¬ 
tion  as  a  factor  in  the  formation  of  tradition  in  Israel  and  the  early  church,  and 
on  the  Bible’s  role  in  faith  and  life  are  discussed.  The  challenges  raised  by  B.  S. 
Childs  in  Biblical  Theology  in  Crisis  (1970)  and  elsewhere  about  the  inner  dia¬ 
lectic  within  the  Bible  and  about  inspiration  in  the  various  stages  of  a  tradition 
are  not  sufficiently  explored.  The  book  deserves  careful  reading.  While  it  may  not 
be  a  better  book  than  Old  and  New  in  Interpretation  (1966),  it  is  of  the  same 
high  quality  as  and  stands  in  line  with  that  work. — D.J.H. 

6.  J.  Barr,  “Reading  the  Bible  as  Literature,”  Bull! ohnRylUnivLihMan  56  (1, 
’73)  10-33. 

Only  in  part  and  at  certain  limited  levels  does  the  desire  for  a  religious  or 
theological  understanding  of  the  Bible  contradict  a  literary  reading  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  (1)  the  religious  understanding  of  the  Bible  has  always  had  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  myth  function  that  belongs  to  literature  generally;  (2)  even  when 
theology  directs  itself  toward  the  events  and  realities  behind  the  biblical  text,  these 
events  often  become  something  like  the  symbols  in  literary  myth;  (3)  theology  by 
relying  on  a  historical  approach  to  understanding  the  Bible  has  already  granted 
that  the  study  of  the  Bible  lies  within  the  total  current  of  the  world’s  literature. 
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Yet  the  historical  approach  to  the  Bible  with  its  emphasis  on  intentionality  (i.e. 
what  the  tradition  or  the  author  intended)  is  not  in  the  mainstream  of  general 
literary  criticism,  which  is  more  interested  in  what  the  text  means.  As  literary- 
critical  complements  to  the  historical  approach  in  biblical  studies  we  might  mention 
the  contributions  of  typological  interpretation,  B.  S.  Childs,  M.  Weiss,  structural¬ 
ism,  W.  Richter,  I.  Rabinowitz,  and  L.  Alonso  Schokel.  The  quest  for  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Bible  as  literature  may  help  us  grasp  what  can  be  meant  by  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  Bible,  understand  better  the  relationship  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified,  and  consider  the  relationship  between  the  spirituality  of 
those  who  read  the  Bible  as  literature  and  those  who  read  it  as  a  sacred  text. 
— D.J.H. 

7.  R.  Bergmeier,  “Entweltlichung.  Verzicht  auf  Religions-geschichtliche  For- 
schung?”  NovTest  16  (1,  74)  58-80. 

The  article  begins  with  twelve  examples  of  Entweltlichung  (rejection  of  the 
world)  in  OT,  Jewish  apocalyptic,  Qumran,  Christian,  pagan,  Hermetic,  Gnostic, 
Buddhist,  and  Manichaean  texts.  Historical  conclusions  cannot- be  drawn  from  the 
results  of  existential  interpretation.  Thus,  Entweltlichung  is  not  a  proper  category 
for  work  in  the  history  of  religions.  The  point  is  then  illustrated  by  examination 
of  the  twelve  examples.  Methodological  criticisms  of  L.  Schottroff’s  research,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Der  Glauhende  und  die  feindliche  Welt  (1970),  are  presented  throughout 
the  article. — D.J.H. 

8.  R.  H.  S.  Boyd,  “The  Use  of  the  Bible  in  Indian  Christian  Theology,”  IndJourn 
Theol  22  (4,  73)  141-162. 

A  history  of  the  Bible’s  impact  on  Indian  Christian  theology  from  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  present.  The  idea  of  Scripture  as  “hearing”  ( sruti ),  the  application 
of  tests  ( pramdnas ),  the  use  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  as  aids  to  devotion,  and  the 
search  for  a  distinctively  Indian  exegesis  are  some  of  the  new  lights  that  Indian 
theology  has  been  able  to  shed  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. — D.J.H. 

9.  F.  B.  Craddock,  “Recent  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Preaching,”  Prince - 
tonSemBull  66  (1,  73)  76-81. 

Interpretation  is  not  an  alien  imposition  on  the  text;  interpretation  is  what  the 
text  is.  To  refuse  to  interpret  is  to  say  that  prophecy  has  ceased,  that  God’s  word 
is  a  past  word.  We  must  position  ourselves  to  “overhear”  the  text,  i.e.  to  get  the 
issues  clearly  in  mind  and  then  to  be  drawn  into  the  action. — D.J.H. 

19.  B.  Fjarstedt,  “Om  Bibelns  auktoritet  idag — nagra  reflektioner”  [Some  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Authority  of  the  Bible  Today],  SvenskT eolKvart  49  (3,  73) 
123-130. 

The  problem  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  treated  in  connection  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “indigenization,”  especially  in  “Third  World”  contexts.  The  etymology  of 
the  Greek  word  for  “authority”  (ek  +  ousia )  provides  a  helpful  starting  point: 
authority  is  grounded  on  and  confirmed  by  an  actual  life-situation.  It  is  inevitable 
that  proclamation  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible  varies  from  one  cultural  context 
to  the  other.  Yet  a  certain  “conservatism”  is  in  order,  too,  in  that  the  Bible  itself 
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offers  a  link  between  its  hearers  and  a  specific  cultural  milieu,  i.e.  the  Semitic 
milieu  chosen  by  God  “in  the  fullness  of  time”  as  the  arena  of  his  special  revelation. 
This  link  cannot  be  broken  if  we  still  want  to  remain  Christian. — B.A.P. 

11.  G.  Forkman,  “Litet  system  for  klassificering  av  bibelsyner”  [A  Little  System 
for  Classifying  Ways  of  Looking  at  the  Bible],  SvenskT eolKvart  49  (3,  73) 
117-122. 

It  is  not  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  “scientific-profane”  approach  to  the 
Bible  and  a  “religious”  approach.  Many  factors  need  to  be  taken  into  account:  the 
engagement  (deep  or  superficial)  of  the  reader,  processes  of  experience  and  com¬ 
munication  (varieties  of  “inspiration”),  levels  of  meaning  (literal,  symbolic,  etc.), 
and  principles  of  interpretation  (formal  or  material).  [This  article  is  oriented  to 
the  findings  of  the  Swedish  bishops’  Bible  Commission  and  the  responses  of  Bib- 
licum,  a  group  of  Swedish  biblical  scholars.] — B.A.P. 

12.  J.  L.  Garrett,  Jr.,  “Representative  Modern  Baptist  Understandings  of  Biblical 
Inspiration,”  RevExp  71  (2,  74)  179-195. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  the  understandings  of  biblical  inspiration  pro¬ 
posed  by  B.  Manly,  Jr.  (plenary  inspiration  as  infallibility),  A.  H.  Strong  (in¬ 
spiration  without  infallibility,  and  the  authority  of  Christ),  W.  N.  Clarke  (quality 
and  truth  of  revelation  in  Christ),  and  H.  W.  Robinson  (inspiration  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  consciousness). — D.J.H. 

13.  R.  G.  Hamerton-Kelly,  “The  Current  Problem  of  New  Testament  Studies,” 
JournT heolSAfric  6  (74)  7-16. 

It  is  not  clear  how  an  historical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  can  be  the  basis 
of  faith.  Either  one  gives  up  history,  or  one  gives  up  the  absolute  understanding  of 
faith.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  correct  solution — more  biblical,  more  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  more  human.  The  historical-critical  method  is  the  way  in  which  faith 
seeks  an  understanding  of  the  revelation  as  witnessed  to  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
historical  study  of  the  Bible  has  clarified  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  traditions. 
The  canon  of  Scripture  recommends  the  exemplary  traditions  that  it  contains  as 
the  starting  point  for  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

14.  C.  F.  H.  Henry,  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures:  Are  We  Doomed  to 
Hermeneutical  Nihilism?”  RevExp  71  (2,  74)  197-215. 

A  survey  of  modern  thinking  about  hermeneutics  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
views  of  K.  Barth  and  R.  Bultmann.  If  we  are  to  avoid  hermeneutical  nihilism, 
we  must  avoid  mistakes  to  which  many  20th-century  exegetes  are  prone.  “Besides 
acknowledging  the  inescapability  of  presuppositional  interpretation  we  must  affirm 
the  indispensable  importance  of  valid  exegetical  assumptions.  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  recovery  of  divine  revelation  as  a  mental  concept  rather  than  as  a 
paradoxical  or  extra-mental  event  inaccessible  to  reason ;  revelation  involves  cogni¬ 
tive  knowing.”  [The  same  issue  presents  a  response  to  Henry  by  M.  Ashcraft 
(pp.  217-223)  and  a  reply  by  Henry  (pp.  225-227).] — D.J.H. 
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15.  B.  Kipper,  “Novas  Correntes  na  Hermeneutica,”  RevistCultBxb  10  (1-2,  ’73) 
5-21. 

A  review  of  the  main  currents  of  the  past  ten  years  in  the  understanding  of 
hermeneutic  and  the  problems  related  to  it.  This  is  done  by  an  examination  of 
the  problems  that  have  arisen  in  the  relationship  of  hermeneutics  to  history,  to 
philosophical  trends,  to  language  and  literature,  to  structuralism,  and  to  theology. 
The  final  point  treated  is  the  hermeneutic  of  the  unity  of  the  OT  and  the  NT. 
— S.B.M. 

16.  J.  A.  Kirk,  “Hermeneutica  Biblica  y  Hombre  Nuevo,”  RevistB'ib  36  (1,  ’74) 
47-58. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  initiate  a  dialogue  on  the  problem  of  biblical 
hermeneutics  and  its  relation  to  the  theme  of  the  new  man.  The  hermeneutical 
process  involves  three  interrelated  stages:  the  ontological-historical  stage  of  the 
event  in  its  biblical  context  and  text,  the  aesthetic  stage  of  the  language  that 
requires  interpretation,  and  the  existential  stage.  The  new  event  cannot,  however, 
be  a  new  revelation  in  the  same  sense  that  we  give  to  the  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Having  examined  these  points,  the  article  sums  up  the  views  of  South 
American  theologians  on  the  new  man  and  concludes  with  a  series  of  practical 
and  pastoral  questions  arising  out  of  the  discussion. — S.B.M. 

17.  J.  J.  Kiwiet,  “Hermeneutics  in  Historical  Perspective,”  SWJournTheol  16 
(2,  74)  1-14. 

A  history  of  biblical  interpretation  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Alexandrian 
and  Antiochian  schools,  the  Reformers,  and  the  modern  discussion.  Hermeneutics 
was  first  of  all  the  exegetical  effort  of  interpreting  the  various  forms  of  the  word. 
Then  came  the  Reformation  with  its  homiletical  effort  to  apply  the  will  of  God 
to  all  areas  of  life  by  way  of  proclamation.  Finally,  Christianity  saw  itself  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  historical-theological  task  of  translating  the  old  gospel  for  modern 
man. — D  .J.H. 

18.  K.  Kocii,  “Reichen  die  formgeschichtlichen  Methoden  fitr  die  Gegenwartsauf- 
gaben  der  Bibelwissenschaft  zu?”  TheolLitZeit  98  (11,  73)  801-814. 

Structural  linguistics  offers  a  means  of  restoring  to  the  biblical  texts  the  depth 
and  expressiveness  often  lost  in  recent  form-critical  study.  E.  Giittgemanns  and 
W.  Richter  are  attempting  to  expand  the  French  work  into  major  exegetical  pro¬ 
grams.  A  brief  elementary  introduction  to  structuralism  is  given. 

Giittgemanns’s  Offene  Fragen  zur  Formgeschichte  dcs  Evangeliums  (1970)  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  question  of  the  linguistic  identity  of  the  Gospel  genre  and  its 
theological  relevance  (following  leads  from  E.  Kasemann  and  finding  support  in 
E.  Fuchs’s  theology).  Weak  points:  his  treatment  of  the  Riesenfeld-Gerhardsson 
theses  on  rabbinic  traditions,  and  his  understanding  of  the  individual  versus  the 
sociological  group  and  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  the  completed  book  in  form-critical 
view.  In  the  end,  unsatisfying. 

Richter  conies  to  different  exegetical  conclusions ;  his  Exegese  als  Literaturwiss- 
enschaft  (1971)  seeks  to  provide  support  for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  earlier 
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studies.  He  does  not  sufficiently  explain  his  advocated  Literaturwissenschaft,  though 
the  emphasis  lies  on  forms  as  opposed  to  content,  and  he  excludes  cross-text  com¬ 
parisons  in  analysis  of  passages.  His  revisions  of  form  criticism  do  not  .  succeed, 
but  his  book  does  provoke  new  insights;  he  has  not  utilized  contemporary  lin¬ 
guistics  but  portrays  the  exegete  working  free  from  a  dogmatic  milieu. — W.G.D. 

19.  R.  Lapointe,  “The  New  Status  of  Language,”  CathBibQuart  36  (2,  74) 
233-236. 

An  exploration  of  the  connection  between  hermeneutics,  theological  method,  and 
the  faith  of  the  believing  community.  The  main  contention  is  that  language  has 
replaced  reason  as  the  ultimate  foundation  of  knowledge.  From  this  it  follows 
that  human  reason  cannot  be  divorced  from  its  actual  and  historical  implementa¬ 
tions  in  the  various  cultures  of  the  world,  is  communal,  and  is  not  incompatible 
with  faith. — S.B.M. 

20.  I.  H.  Marshall,  “The  Problem  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  17  (2,  74)  67-73. 

An  examination  of  Jn  4:1-45  to  illustrate  the  problems  encountered  in  inter¬ 
preting  a  NT  passage.  Textual  and  linguistic  study,  research  into  background, 
study  of  sources,  form  and  content — all  these  have  their  vital  part  to  play  in 
exegesis.  There  are  three  levels  of  understanding:  the  historical,  the  Johannine, 
and  the  interpreter’s.  The  problem  of  dialogue  between  a  modern  reader  and  an 
ancient  text  is  a  complicated  one,  but  the  effects  of  the  process  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  harmful;  the  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  surely* that 
the  message  of  the  NT  rings  true  in  every  generation. — D.J.H. 

21.  H.  Mertens,  “Naar  een  verruiming  van  de  existentiele  interpretatie  van  de 
eschatologische  boodschap  (Towards  an  Extension  of  the  Existential  Inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Eschatological  Message),”  Bijdragen  34  (4,  73)  350-370. 

During  these  last  years  there  has  been  a  reaction  against  the  double  deficiency 
of  existential  interpretation:  individualism  and  neglect  of  the  historical  dimension. 
The  problem  about  Christian  hope  is  mainly  concentrated  upon  two  themes:  the 
social  relevance  of  eschatology  and  the  question  of  life  after  death.  (1)  The 
competition  scheme  must  be  transcended  resolutely  but  not  at  the  expense  of  man¬ 
kind,  nor  of  God.  History  may  not  be  emptied  of  meaning,  nor  can  it  be  given 
absolute  significance  because  empirically  there  is  no  such  reason  for  hope.  The 
militant  hope  is  made  true  not  only  in  the  here  and  now  of  the  individual  decision 
and  the  inner  conversion,  but  also  in  the  social  engagement  for  a  more  human 
world.  (2)  The  political  hermeneutic  does  not  divert  the  attention  from  the  problem 
of  the  individual’s  death.  The  search  for  modern  models  is  an  urgent  task.  The 
reality  of  death  as  the  end  must  be  emphasized.  Because  man  is  more  than  his 
biological  and  social  function,  more  than  his  physical  appearance  and  his  social 
image,  it  is  appropriate  to  talk  about  “a  life  that  does  not  disappear  when  dying.” 
Not  the  body  we  “have”  but  the  body  we  “are,”  i.e.  as  far  as  it  is  the  mediation 
of  humanity  and  intersubjectivity,  has  a  future  beyond  the  boundaries  of  death. 
Process  philosophy  enriches  the  whole  discussion  at  this  point.  The  sense-giving 
frame  of  the  story  of  our  life  is  the  eternity  of  God.  God  will  not  forget  us.  The 
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mystery  of  our  future  beyond  death  is  but  the  reverse  side  of  the  living  God. 
— J.L. 

22.  J.  P.  Newport,  “Why  Christians  Argue  Over  Biblical  Interpretation,”  SIV 
JournTheol  16  (2,  ’74)  15-29. 

A  convenient  and  widely  used  approach  is  to  consider  the  principles  of  biblical 
interpretation  under  the  designations  of  grammatical,  historical,  theological,  and 
practical.  Reliance  on  these  principles  will  help  avoid  unnecessary  disagreements 
and  keep  the  channels  of  communication  open. — D.J.H. 

23.  B.  L.  Ramm,  “Scripture  as  a  Theological  Concept,”  RevExp  71  (2,  ’74) 
149-161. 

We  must  recognize  that  Scripture  is  history,  literature,  revelation  accommodated 
to  man  as  man  and  to  man  in  his  culture,  and  partial  revelation.  Theologically, 
Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  inspired  word  of  God, 
the  canonical  word  of  God,  the  authoritative  word  of  God  in  the  church,  and 
sound  doctrine. — D.J.H. 

24.  F.  Refoule,  “Exegetiken  ifragasatt”  [Exegesis  called  into  Question],  Svensk 
TeolKvart  49  (3,  73)  107-116,  (4,  73)  162-175. 

A  summary  of  the  situation  of  biblical  exegesis  in  France,  especially  in  Catholic 
circles.  Historical-critical  exegesis  is  being  challenged,  on  the  one  hand  by  a  “fun¬ 
damentalist”  spirit,  and  on  the  other  by  the  methods  of  structural  analysis. — B.A.P. 

25.  E.  C.  Rust,  “The  Biblical  Faith  and  Modern  Science,”  RevExp  71  (2,  74) 
229-242. 

A  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  biblical  revelation  and  of  the  method  and 
scope  of  modern  science  indicates  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  essen¬ 
tial  biblical  disclosure  and  what  modern  science  is  saying.  Troubles  only  come 
when  we  attempt  to  fill  up  gaps  in  scientific  knowledge  with  God  or  to  insert 
words  such  as  “God,”  “purpose,”  “soul,”  and  “absolute  values”  into  purely  sci¬ 
entific  discussion.  [The  same  issue  presents  a  response  to  Rust  by  H.  Lindsell 
(pp.  243-248)  and  a  reply  by  Rust  (pp.  249-250).] — D.J.H. 

26.  W.  Schenk,  “Die  Aufgaben  der  Exegese  und  die  Mittel  der  Linguistik,” 
TheolLitZeit  98  (12,  73)  881-894. 

J.  Barr’s  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language  (1961)  did  not  engender  attention  to 
linguistics  because  of  its  emphasis  on  semantics,  but  the  field  has  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  theological  studies.  Analysis  of  structure  with  due  heed  to  both  form 
and  content  will  be  most  productive.  Expanding  the  three  elements  of  communica¬ 
tions  media  in  linguistics,  exegesis  asks:  (1)  what  (2)  someone  in  his  own 
situation  (3)  says  to  another  in  his  own  situation  (4)  in  what  manner  and  with 
what  means.  In  1  Cor  14:7-11,  various  linguistic  items  are  illustrated.  Paul 
argues  that  communication  is  not  possible  if  there  is  no  common  language,  and 
he  knows  the  triadic  structure  of  the  semiotic  process.  Mention  is  made  of  recent 
examples  of  linguistics  in  exegesis,  e.g.  the  work  of  E.  A.  Nida  and  C.  R.  Taber, 
E.  Giittgemanns  and  his  “Generative  Poetics”  school,  the  “Roman  School”  of  the 
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Biblical  Institute  (especially  L.  Alonso  Schokel),  and  W.  Richter’s  work.  A  list 
of  common  principles,  a  brief  review  of  Richter,  a  summary  of  the  steps  in 
descriptive  linguistics,  methodological  errors  in  form-critical  analysis  as  seen  by 
Richter,  and  an  appeal  to  use  his  work  as  a  basis  for  future  exegesis  also  are 
presented. — W.G.D. 

27.  R.  F.  Surburg,  “The  New  Hermeneutic  Versus  the  Old  Hermeneutics  in  New 
Testament  Interpretation,”  Spring  fielder  38  (1,  ’74)  13-21. 

According  to  the  proponents  of  the  “new  hermeneutic”  (R.  Bultmann,  G.  Ebeling, 
E.  Fuchs,  and  others)  the  exegete  or  preacher  is  to  begin  with  the  NT  kerygma, 
but  then  this  faith  must  be  shaped  so  that  it  becomes  acceptable  to  modern  culture 
and  philosophy.  When  this  reformulation  is  made  and  men  respond,  then  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  “word  of  God.”  This  is  quite  different  from  the  historic  Protestant  principle 
that  Scripture  is  the  only  source  and  norm  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  its  restricted 
understanding  of  the  supernatural  the  “new  hermeneutic”  destroys  prophecy  and 
with  it  any  real  significance  of  the  OT  for  the  Christian  church,  thus  returning 
to  the  position  of  Marcion  in  the  2nd  century. — D.J.H. 

28.  J.  D.  W.  Watts,  “The  Historical  Approach  to  the  Bible:  Its  Development,” 
RevExp  71  (2,  74)  163-178. 

An  explanation  of  the  historical-critical  method  along  with  a  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  interpretation.  No  serious  interpreter  of  Scripture  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
results  of  historical  criticism  or  fail  to  master  its  disciplines.  Its  results  continue 
to  be  tested  and  revised,  but  there  is  no  going  back  to  the  pre-critical  conceptions 
of  Scripture  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  patristic  period. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism 

29.  J.  O’Callaghan,  “Les  papyrus  de  la  grotte  7  de  Qumran,”  NouvRevTheol 
95  (2,  73)  188-195. 

The  article  summarizes  the  author’s  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  identifications 
of  7Q4  with  1  Tim  3:16;  4:1,  3  and  of  7Q5  with  Mk  6:52-53  [cf.  §§  17-24,  828]. 


30.  C.  Hannick,  “The  Old-Slavonic  Version  of  the  New  Testament,”  BibTrcms 
25  (1,  74)  143-146. 

It  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  history  of  Byzantine-Slavonic  literary  relations 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  study  each  Old  Slavonic  MS  of  the  NT  as  if  it  were  just 
as  likely  to  be  a  translation  from  an  original  Greek  MS  as  a  copy  more  or  less 
adapted  from  a  Slavonic  model.  As  wide  a  spectrum  as  possible  of  the  Greek 
variants  is  indispensable  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  Slavonic  variant  readings. 
—D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  cf.  §§  19-90,  130,  226,  238. 

Biblical  Linguistics  and  Translation 

31.  C.  C.  Caragounis,  ilOpsonion:  A  Reconsideration  of  its  Meaning,”  NovTest 
16  (1,  74)  35-57. 

The  term  opsonion,  true  to  its  derivation,  its  first  use  in  Thugenides,  and  its 
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Byzantine  and  Modern  Greek  usage,  bore  the  same  basic  meaning  of  “victuals”  and 
“shoppings”  in  the  centuries  preceding  and  following  the  NT  era.  In  as  much  as 
provisions  formed  part  (if  not  most)  of  the  reward  soldiers  got  for  fighting,  they 
could  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  pay.  But  the  sense  of  “wages”  is  a  connotation 
rather  than  the  denotation  of  opsonion.  When  it  appears  in  the  NT,  the  term 
should  be  translated  accordingly:  “Be  content  with  your  own  provisions/shoppings” 
(Lk  3:14)  ;  “Whoever  serving  in  an  army  furnishes  his  own  meals?”  (1  Cor  9:7)  ; 
“I  plundered  other  churches  accepting  provisions  to  serve  you”  (2  Cor  11:8); 
and  “The  provisions  of  sin  is  death,”  i.e.  deadly  and  bringing  everlasting  death 
(Rom  6:23).  Only  in  Lk  3:14  can  we  not  absolutely  rule  out  the  sense  of  “wages.” 
— D.J.H. 

32.  N.  Turner,  “Jewish  and  Christian  Influence  on  New  Testament  Vocabulary,” 
NovTest  16  (2,  74)  149-160. 

Old  words  of  the  Koine  were  revitalized  and  new  words  were  coined  in  NT 
Greek  because  of  the  influence  of  the  LXX,  the  religion  of  the  OT,  and  the 
gospel.  Among  the  new  words  can  be  listed  agape,  epiousios,  and  several  compounds 
of  Paul’s  (e.g.  anthropareskos) .  Also  eidolon  from  its  Semitic  inheritance  gained 
the  idea  of  “idol”  and  occurs  in  several  compounds.  Old  words  were  given  new 
meanings  (e.g.  aletheia  in  biblical  Greek  means  practically  “the  knowledge  of 
God”).  While  secular  Greeks  designated  one  inspired  as  mantis,  Christians  and 
Jews  used  the  term  in  a  bad  sense  for  a  diviner  or  soothsayer  and  employed  the 
word  prophctes  for  the  true  spokesman  of  God.  Semitic  influence  appears  in 
several  terms  (e.g.  ded  in  secular  usage  means  “bind,”  but  in  NT  Greek  also 
“forbid”).  In  Jewish  and  Christian  Greek  diabolos  (a  slanderous  person)  became 
Satan,  the  Devil,  through  the  double  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  sdtdn  (adversary; 
Satan,  a  superhuman  and  particular  adversary).  Furthermore  the  LXX  strongly 
influenced  the  NT  vocabulary  (e.g.  doxa,  “opinion”  or  “good  repute,”  became  also 
“visible  splendor”  because  the  LXX  used  it  to  render  Hebrew  kabod ).  Eirene 
(peace)  contained  not  only  the  general  idea  of  freedom  from  strife  but  also  the 
religious  sense  of  sdlom  (security  and  well-being  with  God).  In  brief,  the  religious 
influence  of  Christianity  produced  both  new  words  and  new  meanings  for  old 
words,  revolutionizing  the  language  if  not  altogether  creating  a  new  dialect. — J .J.C. 


33.  O.  Knoch,  “  ‘Die  alte  Botschaft  neu  sagen.’  Eine  tlbersicht  fiber  ‘moderne’ 
Ubersetzungen  des  Neuen  Testamentes,”  TheolQnart  154  (2,  74)  137-165. 

A  general  survey  of  NT  translations  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  in  the  German 
language.  Specific  attention  is  given  to  the  quality  and  methodology  of  the  Neue- 
IV  elt-Vber set  sung  der  Christlichen  Griechischen  Schriften  (1963)  of  the  Jehovah’s 
Witnesses;  the  fundamentalists  translation  of  H.  Bruns,  Das  Neue  Testament  und 
die  Psalmen  (1965)  ;  the  so-called  Fotobibel  (1964-65)  ;  Die  gute  Nachricht :  Das 
Neue  Testament  in  hcutigcm  Deutsch  (3rd  ed.,  1971),  which  is  based  in  part  on 
the  English  Good  News  for  Modern  Man ;  the  translation  of  J.  Zink,  Das  Neue 
Testament  (1965);  and  that  of  U.  Wilckens,  Das  Neue  Testament  (1970).  Two 
creative  partial  translations  are  mentioned:  F.  Stier,  Die  Heilsbotschaft  nach 
Markus  (1965),  and  W.  Jens,  Am  Anfang  der  Stall — am  Ende  der  Galgen:  Jesus 
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von  Nazareth.  Seine  Geschichtc  nach  Mattdus  (1972).  Finally,  the  new  official 
translation  begun  under  Catholic  auspices  and  now  also  with  Evangelical  collab¬ 
oration,  the  so-called  Einheitsiibersetzung  (1972  ff.),  designed  for  use  throughout 
the  German-speaking  world,  is  also  evaluated. — M.A.F. 

34.  J.-L.  Vesco,  “Bibles  et  Psautiers  fran^ais,”  RevThom  74  (1,  74)  149-160. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  La  Bible  de  Jerusalem,  La  Bible  translated  by 
E.  Osty  with  J.  Trinquet,  and  Traduction  cecumenique  de  la  Bible,  along  with 
remarks  on  two  recent  French  translations  of  the  Psalter. 

Bulletins 

35.  K.  Grayston,  “Foreign  Theological  Literary  Survey:  1973-1974.  The  New 
Testament,”  ExpTimes  85  (10,  74)  309-313. 

Discussions  of  books  and  articles  recently  published  in  English,  French,  and 
German  on  NT  backgrounds,  early  Christian  literature,  the  Gospels,  the  Pauline 
writings,  and  other  topics. 

36.  R.  P.  Martin,  “The  Theological  Journals  in  1972,”  TSFBull  67  (73)  5-9. 

Observations  on  20  articles  dealing  with  various  NT  topics.  They  have  been 
chosen  not  only  because  they  are  likely  to  be  remembered  in  years  to  come  for 
their  intrinsic  merit  but  also  because  they  make  interesting  and  informative  read¬ 
ing.— D.J.H. 

37.  J.-E.  Menard,  “Chronique  d’Histoire  des  Religions,”  RevSciRel  48  (1,  74) 
66-72,  (2,  74)  156-182. 

Summaries  of  and  comments  on  26  books  published  in  various  languages  and 
dealing  with  particular  topics  in  the  history  of  religion.  Several  items  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  NT,  while  some  of  the  others  relate  to  the  world  in  which 
the  NT  took  shape. 

38.  C.  Wiener,  “Bulletin  biblique,”  MaisDieu  116  (73)  122-129. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  15  books  recently  published  in  French  (some 
translations)  on  various  aspects  of  biblical  research. 

GOSPELS— ACTS 
Gospels  ( General ) 

39r.  P.  Benoit  and  M.-fL  Boismard,  Synopse  des  quatres  Lvangiles  en  frangais, 
Tome  II:  Commentaire  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  118;  §§  18-56r — 57r]. 

F.  W.  Be  are,  “On  the  Synoptic  Problem:  A  New  Documentary  Theory,”  Angl 
TheolRev  suppl.  ser.  3  (74)  15-28. — An  account  of  Boismard’s  theory  along  with 
illustrations  of  its  application  in  those  pericopes  concerned  with  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist.  Boismard  makes  no  effort  to  discern  what  there 
may  be  in  the  way  of  an  historical  kernel  in  this  complex  of  stories.  Also,  we 
must  feel  some  disquiet  at  the  attempt  to  base  such  a  far-reaching  theory  of  literary 
relationships  upon  a  translated  synopsis.  Furthermore,  all  the  phenomena  in  this 
group  of  pericopes  “appear  to  be  susceptible  of  treatment  on  the  basis  of  the  two- 
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source  hypothesis,  quite  as  adequately  as  on  the  theory  of  multiple  lost  sources 
which  is  here  proposed.”  Finally,  we  must  ask  whether  Boismard  does  not  confine 
his  enquiry  too  exclusively  to  literary  sources  and  so  neglect  oral  tradition.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  general  theory  of  Synoptic  relationships,  there  is  a  remarkable 
amount  of  acute  and  penetrating  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

40.  P.  T.  Coke,  “Los  Angeles  del  Hijo  del  Hombre,”  EstBib  32  (3,  73)  283-289. 

The  word  aggelos  occurs  55  times  in  the  Gospels  and  is  translated  either  as 
“angel”  or  as  “messenger.”  The  role  of  the  Baptist  in  Mark  is  an  important 
example  of  this.  The  ministry  of  angels  to  Jesus  in  the  course  of  his  life,  more¬ 
over,  is  a  divine  authorization  and  authentication  of  his  message.  Mk  2:23-28 
underlines  the  intimate  links  between  the  Son  of  Man  and  his  disciples  (cf.  8:31; 
9:9,  12,  31;  10:33;  13:9-13).  As  Jesus  accomplishes  in  his  life,  death,  and  resur¬ 
rection  the  vocation  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man,  so  too  his  followers’ 
vocation  is  to  realize  proleptically  and  to  cooperate  in  the  mission  of  angels/ 
messengers  of  the  Son  of  Man,  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  God’s  triumph  in  Jesus 
and  gathering  the  elect  into  the  kingdom. — S.B.M. 

41.  J.  Drury,  “Midrash  and  Gospel,”  Theology  77  (  648,  74)  291-296. 

The  trouble  with  all  the  critical  methods  (source,  form,  and  redaction  criticism) 
for  analyzing  the  Gospels  is  that  they  study  the  documents  in  some  measure  of 
isolation.  To  be  thoroughly  historical  we  still  need  to  study  the  Gospels  in  their 
matrix  of  contemporary  theological  story-writing,  i.e.  midrash.  Midrash  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  blend  of  freedom  and  conservatism,  poetic  imagination  and  the  close 
study  of  texts,  which  springs  from  the  conviction  that  ancient  Scripture  is  the 
light  for  contemporary  living.  In  this  historical  context  the  Synoptic  problem 
could  be  widened  to  include  John’s  free  midrash  of  the  tradition  and  find  an 
uncomplicated  solution.  Mt  could  be  seen  as  a  midrash  on  Mk,  Lk  on  both  of 
them,  and  the  OT,  as  read  week  by  week  in  the  Christian  congregations,  reinstated 
as  the  source  that  the  source  critics  rejected.  Different  versions  of  a  parable  or  an 
event  could  be  interpreted  in  midrashic  terms.  Midrash  shows  that  a  source  could 
be  anything  from  a  whole  written  document  to  a  single  verse,  restores  to  form 
criticism  a  notion  of  the  results  that  midrash  gets  from  a  text  apart  from  oral 
tradition,  and  provides  a  historical  Sits  im  Leben  for  the  redaction  of  the  Gospels. 
—D.J.H. 

42.  E.  C.  Hobbs,  “Gospel  Miracle  Story  and  Modern  Miracle  Stories,”  AnglTheol 
Rev  suppl.  ser.  3  (74)  117-126. 

In  the  Hellenistic  world  the  miracle  story  functioned  as  (1)  vindication  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  some  god’s  power  to  do  something,  (2)  proof  that  the  performer  of  the 
miracle  had  exousia  and  had  special  claim  on  the  hearer’s  loyalty,  and  (3)  sign 
that  this  exousia  offered  the  possibility  of  liberation  from  the  determined.  A  good 
modern  “translation”  of  the  ancient  miracle  story  is  the  television  commercial. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  real  clue  to  grasping  the  function  of  the  Gospel  miracle 
stories  is  to  take  Paul’s  non-miracle  story  in  2  Cor  12:7-10  as  the  model  for 
understanding?  This  would  point  to  the  different  notions  of  God,  the  bearer  of 
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exousia ,  and  liberation  underlying  the  Gospel  miracle  stories  and  their  parallels. 
— D.J.H. 

43.  R.  Laurentin,  “Bulletin  sur  la  Vierge  Marie,”  RevSciPhilTheol  58  (1,  74) 
67-102,  (2,  74)  277-328.  [Cf.  §  17-454.] 

The  first  of  these  two  installments,  dealing  with  the  historical  dimensions  of 
Mariology,  is  arranged  according  to  these  headings:  Scripture,  patristics,  Middle 
Ages,  modern  period.  The  second,  devoted  to  doctrine  and  life,  has  four  major 
sections:  dogma  and  theology,  anthropology  and  symbolism,  cult  and  pastoral  life, 
and  ecumenism. — D.J.H. 

44.  D.  Merli,  “Glauben  und  Vertrauen  in  den  Wundererzahlungen  der  Evangelien. 
tiberlegungen  zu  einem  biblischen  Grundbegriff,”  BibLeb  14  (3,  73)  210-215. 

In  the  earliest  tradition  (especially  Mk),  faith  in  the  sense  of  “trust”  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  the  cause  or  condition  of  miracles.  But  since  this  could  be  accounted 
for  by  merely  a  pre-Easter  faith,  it  was,  in  the  Gospel  tradition,  gradually  sup¬ 
planted  by  faith  ( pistis  or  pisteuein )  in  the  more  characteristically  Johannine 
sense  of  a  post-Easter  faith  in  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  sent  by  the  Father. — R.J.D. 

45.  J.-A.  Morin,  “Les  deux  derniers  des  Douze:  Simon  le  Zelote  et  Judas  Iska- 
rioth,”  RevBib  80  (3,  73)  332-358. 

(1)  A  study  of  relevant  texts  from  the  OT,  Philo,  and  the  NT  suggests  that 
the  term  “zealot”  described  fierce  rigorists  who  (like  Phinehas,  Elijah,  Jehu,  and 
Mattathias)  executed  those  who  in  their  eyes  were  unfaithful  to  the  Law  of  Moses. 
In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  principal  enemies  of  the  “zealots”  would  have  been  Jewish 
apostates,  not  the  Romans  and  their  collaborators.  The  “zeal”  of  Simon  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Simon’s  presence  among  the  Twelve  reveals 
nothing  about  the  supposed  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Jesus.  (2)  The  explana¬ 
tions  given  in  Mk  3:19;  Mt  10:4  and  Lk  6:16  indicate  that  Iskarioth  had  some 
connection  with  Judas’  betrayal  of  Jesus.  It  is  probably  the  transcription  of  the 
Aramaic  yaskar  yoteh,  i.e.  the  imperfect  causative  of  skr  (a  variant  spelling  of 
sgr)  along  with  the  preposition  introducing  the  direct  object.  The  phrase  would 
mean  “who  would  hand  him  over.”  Judas  may  have  been  a  zealot  of  the  same 
type  as  Simon.  Scandalized  by  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  he  denounced  him 
to  the  authorities. — D.J.H. 

46.  G.  Soares-Prabhu,  “Are  the  Gospels  Historical?”  ClerMon  38  (3,  74)  112- 
124,  (4,  74)  164-172. 

The  Gospels  are  not  memoirs — eyewitness  biographies  following  a  remembered 
sequence  of  events,  but  mosaics — theologically  shaped  compilations  of  traditions 
about  Jesus,  which  intend  to  bring  out  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Christ-event. 
Yet  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Gospel  tradition  is  substantially 
historical.  The  transmission  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus  in  the  early  church  was 
a  controlled  transmission  whose  substantial  fidelity  was  guaranteed  by  the  presence 
in  the  church  of  authoritative  leaders  who  had  been  with  Jesus  and  were  familiar 
with  what  he  had  said  and  done.  Although  the  Gospels  do  not  provide  us  with 
a  biography  of  Jesus,  they  do  allow  us  to  encounter  him. — D.J.H. 
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47.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Le  discepole  di  Gesu,”  BibOr  16  (1,  ’74)  9-31. 

Though  in  the  Judaism  of  the  day  female  disciples  of  a  teacher  were  unknown, 
the  holy  women  were  allowed  to  become  Jesus’  followers  and  to  them  he  opened 
up  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  as  he  did  to  men.  They  were  permitted  to  serve 
him  during  his  public  life,  and  in  the  final  tragic  days  they  did  not  abandon  him. 
Fittingly  then,  when  risen  from  the  grave,  he  appeared  first  to  the  women  who 
had  been  present  at  his  death  and  burial,  and  he  sent  them  to  his  apostles  as 
witnesses  and  evangelists  of  his  resurrection.  Despite  the  honor  shown  them  by 
Christ,  the  church  was  extremely  cautious  in  permitting  any  ministry  to  women, 
probably  because  of  the  excesses  and  vagaries  of  certain  sects  in  the  early  times. 
Do  these  same  reasons,  however,  still  exist  today? — J.J.C. 

48.  D.  Allen,  “Miracles  Old  and  New,”  Interpretation  28  (3,  74)  298-306. 

The  disciples  moved  not  from  miracles  to  belief  in  Jesus,  but  from  Jesus,  whose 
goodness  they  apprehended,  to  the  apprehension  of  the  extent  of  his  power.  We 
need  not  worry  overmuch  about  determining  just  how  far  Jesus’  authority  was 
exhibited  during  his  earthly  career.  We  can  identify  and  reject  bad  religion  without 
rejecting  the  miraculous  entirely;  we  can  affirm  God’s  power  to  transform  heaven 
and  earth  without  letting  into  our  religion  everything  that  smacks  of  the  super¬ 
natural. — D.J.H. 

49r.  G.  Aulen,  Jesus  i  nutida  historisk  forskning  (Hagersten:  Verbum,  1973), 
207  pp. 

B.  Gerhardsson,  S venskTeolKvart  49  (4,  73)  183-186. — That  which  the  exe- 
getes  might  well  have  done,  but  have  avoided,  the  systematic  theologian  Gustaf 
Aulen  has  now  done — at  the  age  of  94.  He  has  thoroughly  studied  the  various 
scholarly  treatments  of  Jesus  written  since  1960  and  has  provided  a  masterful  over¬ 
view.  One  surprising  result  is  the  degree  of  unanimity  now  achieved  in  historical 
scholarship  of  various  stripes  on  essentials:  Jesus’  central  message  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  content  of  Jesus’  ethics,  and  Jesus’  relationship  to  his  Jewish  environ¬ 
ment.  Aulen  concludes  with  a  personal  observation,  that  Jesus  emerges  more  and 
more  clearly  as  both  unmasker  and  liberator. — B.A.P. 

50r.  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Virginal  Conception  and  Bodily  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
[cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  118]. 

J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  AmEcclRev  168  (5,  74)  352-355. — The  combination  of 
honesty  and  learning  makes  this  the  best  introduction  to  both  the  issues  under 
discussion.  “I  incline  to  be  more  conservative  than  him  in  my  critical  conclusions 
(though  using  the  same  methods)  and  more  open-ended  in  my  theological  ques¬ 
tionings.”  In  each  section  of  the  book  the  final  theological  argument  that  sends 
the  author  through  the  orthodox  gate  seems  to  rest  upon  a  premature  either/or. 
The  balancing  act  between  the  requirements  of  Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy  and 
modern  critical  scholarship  may  be  magnificent,  but  many  will  ask:  Is  it  really 
necessary  ? — D.J.H. 
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51.  D.  P.  Burrows,  “Palm  Sunday:  The  Christian  Feast  of  Tabernacles,”  Chris¬ 
tian  News  from  Israel  24  (1,  73)  16-24. 

The  portion  of  the  Gospel  narrative  that  includes  the  triumphal  entry,  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  the  Temple,  the  challenges  and  responses  to  authority,  and  the  so-called 
“little  apocalypses”  (and  possibly  the  transfiguration  also)  is  in  fact  the  record 
of  Jesus’  authentic  dealings  with  his  people  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  some  six 
months  before  his  death.  In  these  narratives  Jesus  has  nearly  completed  his 
ministry  as  a  facilitator  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  universalistic 
pattern  of  Ezek  47:22  ff.  and  Zech  14. — D.J.H. 

52.  G.  De  Rosa,  “Gesu  e  i  problemi  politici  del  suo  tempo,”  CivCatt  125  (2967, 
74)  216-231. 

How  Jesus  met  the  political  and  social  problems  of  his  day  can  provide  norms 
for  present-day  Christians  in  analogous  situations.  In  lst-century  Palestine  the 
Zealots  preached  and  practiced  revolution  against  the  injustices  of  the  Roman 
occupying  power.  Inevitably  Jesus  knew  of  them  and  their  movement — Simon  cer¬ 
tainly,  perhaps  Judas  and  Peter,  had  been  members  of  the  group.  Jesus  himself 
was  not  a  Zealot  and  did  not  favor  their  cause.  He  practiced  an  eschatological 
reserve  toward  politics — not  that  he  condemned  it,  but  he  considered  it  of  minor 
importance  compared  to  the  kingdom.  Finally,  he  did  not  withdraw  into  the  desert 
like  the  Essenes  but  profoundly  influenced  political  life  by  preaching  justice  and 
non-violence,  calling  men  to  the  love  of  their  neighbor  and  to  the  service  of  the 

poor,  and  teaching  that  authority  means  not  dominance  but  service  of  others.— J.J.C. 

• 

53.  M.  Faessler,  “L’fivangile  et  le  politique,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant 
d’ Etudes  [Geneva]  26  (1-2,  74)  5-21. 

At  the  time  of  Jesus  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine  involved 
political  dependence  due  to  the  Roman  occupation,  economic  dependence  in  respect 
to  the  Temple,  and  cultural  dependence  toward  the  scribes  as  the  authorized 
interpreters  of  the  Law.  In  keeping  with  the  ancient  prophetic  tradition,  Jesus 
preached  about  the  desacralization  of  every  power;  in  keeping  with  the  good 
news,  he  proclaimed  the  nearness  of  God  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  His 
gospel  invites  us  to  consider  the  political  significance  of  the  existence  of  the  poor, 
to  discover  the  signs  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  resist  every  sacralization  of  power. 
The  article  concludes  with  specific  contemporary  applications,  a  critique  of  M. 
Regamey’s  Evangile  et  politique  (1973),  and  a  four-page  bibliography. — D.J.H. 

54.  J.  G.  Gager,  “The  Gospels  and  Jesus:  Some  Doubts  about  Method,”  JournRel 
54  (  3,  74)  244-272. 

Previous  attempts  at  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  have  proceeded  on  un¬ 
examined  assumptions  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  sources,  the  oral  tradition, 
and  the  definition  of  criteria  for  identifying  authentic  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 
Despite  the  existence  of  numerous  non-canonical  Gospels  and  isolated  sayings  in 
other  types  of  literature,  in  practice  only  the  Synoptic  Gospels  have  been  used 
as  sources.  Recent  studies  on  oral  tradition,  rumor  formation,  and  the  psychology 
of  perception,  memory,  and  reporting  indicate  that  students  of  the  Gospels  have 
given  virtually  no  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  oral  tradition  on  the  basis  of 
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events  as  perceived  and  remembered  by  eyewitnesses,  nor  to  its  transmission 
through  subsequent  links  in  the  tradition.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
criterion  of  dissimilarity  as  the  methodological  basis  for  the  quest,  the  other  criteria 
(coherence,  multiple  attestation,  Aramaisms)  have  little  positive  value.  But  even 
in  those  cases  where  the  criterion  of  dissimilarity  has  been  applied  with  apparent 
success  (the  baptism  of  Jesus,  sayings  that  treat  the  eschatological  timetable,  the 
future  Son-of-Man  sayings,  the  parables)  there  are  many  problems  and  inconsis¬ 
tencies.  “By  now  it  has  become  clear  that  there  can  be  no  quest  for  the  historical 
Jesus  in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  phrase.  We  are  led  to  the  position  not  just 
because  the  amount  of  retrievable  information  is  so  slight  but  also  because  the 
consequent  task  of  interpreting  it  is  almost  impossible.” — D.J.H. 

55.  R.  Gradwohl,  “Das  neue  Jesus-Verstandnis  bei  jiidischen  Denkern  der  Gegen- 
wart,”  FreibZeitPhilTheol  20  (3,  73)  306-323. 

A  survey  of  modern  Jewish  writings  about  Jesus  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
issues  of  Jesus’  person,  his  messiahship,  his  relationship  to  the  Law  and  tradition, 
and  his  trial  and  death.  Jesus  must  be  included  in  the  spiritual  history  of  Israel. 
His  claim  to  messiahship  found  no  hearing  in  Israel  because  the  world  remained 
unredeemed.  His  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Pharisaic  teachers  is  echoed  in  the 
Talmud.  Pilate  cannot  be  seen  as  an  innocent  and  unwitting  party  to  Jesus’  death; 
at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  Israel  cannot  be  blamed.  The  Easter  and  post-Easter 
events  with  all  their  implications  have  no  place  in  the  Jewish  picture  of  Jesus. 
—D.J.H. 

56.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Erzahlstrukturen  in  der  Fabel  von  Wolfgang  Amadeus 
Mozarts  ‘Zauberflote.’  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Heiterkeit  der  Kunst  und  zum  Tiis- 
torischen  Jesus,’  ”  LingBib  31  (74)  1-42. 

A  discussion  of  the  sources  and  the  narrative  structures  (actants,  motifemes  and 
logical  relations)  of  the  plot  of  Mozart’s  Magic  Flute.  The  logical  relations, 
actantial  transformations,  their  pragmatic  evocation  on  the  spectator,  and  the 
“grammar”  of  the  narrative  content  are  explained  in  a  detailed  semiotics  of  the 
opera.  The  result  of  the  analysis  is  the  full  regularity  of  all  structures  in  respect 
to  the  developed  theoretical  model  for  investigation.  This  result  leads  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  and  hermeneutical  question  of  the  Christological  characteristic  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  If  the  narrative  content  of  the  Gospels  is  only  one  representation  of  a  universal 
deep-structure,  the  problem  of  Christological  revelation  arises  as  well  as  the 
gnoseological  impossibility  of  having  and  getting  knowledge  about  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  aim  of  the  analysis  of  the  Magic  Flute  is  only  to  draw  attention  to 
this  important  question  for  future  research. — E.G.  (Author.) 

57.  H.  W.  Hoehner,  “Chronological  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  Part  III:  The 
Duration  of  Christ’s  Ministry,”  BiblSac  131  (522,  74)  147-162.  [Cf.  §  18-104.] 

The  one-year  theory  for  the  length  of  Jesus’  ministry  is  not  at  all  viable  if  one 
takes  Jn  seriously.  The  two-year  view  is  based  on  the  transposition  of  Jn  5  and  6, 
for  which  there  is  no  textual  or  other  evidence.  The  four-year  theory  is  built  on 
suppositions  for  which  there  is  no  evidence.  The  three-year  ministry  of  Jesus  from 
the  first  Passover  to  the  passion  Passover  has  good  basis  in  the  Gospels  and  is  the 
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most  viable  option.  Of  course,  since  Jesus’  baptism  and  public  ministry  preceded 
the  first  Passover,  the  total  length  of  his  ministry  would  be  about  three  and  a  half 
years,  i.e.  from  the  summer  or  autumn  of  A.D.  29  to  Passover  of  A.D.  33. — D .J.H. 

58.  J.  Lach,  “Bracia  Jezusa  (Les  freres  de  Jesus),”  StudTheolVars  11  (2,  73) 
257-264. 

The  term  “brothers”  of  Jesus  refers  to  relatives  deriving  from  his  mother’s 
sisters  (=  cousins),  and  not  to  actual  brothers. — J.P. 

59.  R.  Latourelle,  “Autenticita  storica  dei  miracoli  di  Gesu,”  RassTeol  15  (2, 
74)  81-102. 

The  Italian  version  of  an  article  previously  published  in  French  in  Gregorianum 
[§  18-427]. 

60.  D.  Luhrmann,  “Jesus:  History  and  Remembrance,”  Concilium  93  (74)  42-55. 

The  category  of  anamnesis  or  remembrance  may  be  of  some  use  in  the  effort  to 
discern  the  continuities  between  the  Jesus  traditions  of  the  NT  and  the  historical 
Jesus.  Remembrance  is  not  merely  recalling  an  event,  which  then  guarantees  the 
reliability  of  the  report  of  that  event.  It  is  also  reminding  the  community  of  that 
which  is  the  basis  and  cause  of  Christian  existence.  Remembering  Jesus  does  not 
mean  reminding  man  of  what  he  already  knows,  but  reminding  him  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  justice  precede  man  and  summon  him  to  consider  the 
rights  of  others. — D  J.H. 

61.  W.  Magass,  “The  Price  of  Freedom,”  Concilium  93  (74)  83-97. 

An  examination  of  NT  terms  and  images  used  in  connection  with  table  fellow¬ 
ship,  mutuality  and  retribution,  house  and  church,  and  justification.  The  price  of 
freedom  of  the  table  is  Jesus’  fight  for  places  for  Levi  and  the  five  thousand. 
Places  at  the  table  “are  the  shape  taken  by  freedom  to  build  a  community  which 
needs  and  is  capable  of  exchange.” — D.J.H. 

62.  R.  Pesch,  “Jesus,  a  Free  Man,”  Concilium  93  (  74)  56-70. 

In  the  NT,  especially  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus  appears  as  the  free  man  par 
excellence,  the  administrator  and  representative  of  God’s  freedom.  His  preaching 
gives  men  the  courage  to  be  free  and  allows  them  to  draw  conclusions  about  the 
courage  that  is  at  the  root  of  his  freedom.  His  healings  and  exorcisms,  free  asso¬ 
ciations  with  sinners,  challenges  to  the  ruling  classes,  and  attitudes  toward  traditions 
and  the  Law  are  all  aspects  of  his  liberating  activity.  His  faith,  openness  to  others, 
enthusiasm,  prophetic  assurance,  messianic  consciousness,  freedom  from  so  many 
conventional  restraints,  and  free  obedience  indicate  that  the  instigator  and  founder 
of  freedom  himself  lived  as  a  free  man.  Jesus  was  freer  than  other  people  to  do  or 
not  to  do  what  he  himself  wanted;  he  lived  in  a  liberated  freedom,  which  he 
preached  and  passed  on. — D.J.H. 

63.  J.  M.  Reese,  “The  Event  of  Jesus — Power  in  Flesh,”  Concilium  90  (73)  40-50. 

The  power  of  the  event  of  Jesus  can  be  described  as  the  ability  to  welcome  the 
sinner  and  make  him  feel  at  home.  The  celebration  of  the  divine  power  by  Jesus 
in  emptying  himself  in  trust  (e.g.  Phil  2:5-11)  is  his  way  of  revealing  that  divine 
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power  is  saving.  In  describing  the  power  of  Jesus  the  Evangelists  use  the  terms 
semeion,  exousia  and  dynamis.  This  power  confronts  human  selfishness  and  chal¬ 
lenges  believers  to  manifest  by  their  life-style  that  God  is  love. — D.J.H. 

64.  E.  Schillebeeckx,  “The  ‘God  of  Jesus’  and  the  ‘Jesus  of  God,’  ”  Concilium 
93  (  74)  110-126. 

The  God  of  Jesus  is  not  a  function  of  humanity  or  of  human  liberation,  but  he 
is  essentially  a  God  who  cares  for  man.  As  a  result,  the  whole  of  Jesus’  life  was  a 
celebration  of  God’s  rule  and  at  the  same  time  an  orthopraxis,  a  praxis  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was  not  concerned  with  his  own  identity,  but 
wanted  to  identify  himself  with  God’s  cause  as  man’s  cause  and  with  the  salvation 
of  man  as  God’s  cause. — D.J.H. 

65r.  G.  Vermes,  Jesus  the  Jew  [cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  114]. 

W.  Horbury,  “Jesus  the  Jew,”  Theology  77  (647,  74)  227-232. — The  book  is  an 
extraordinary  mixture.  The  NT  student  will  be  able  to  pick  out  his  pearls  from 
the  comparison  with  the  hdsidim,  however  loosely  drawn,  and  from  the  linguistic 
study  of  Christ’s  titles.  But  the  general  reader,  faced  with  an  impressive  array  of 
learning  in  text  and  notes,  will  scarcely  suspect  that  an  author  of  this  standing 
can  at  times  seem  so  lacking  in  self-criticism  and  can  suppress  so  much  pertinent 
evidence  from  the  Gospels  and  NT  scholarship. — D.J.H. 

Passion  and  Death 

66.  G.  Baumbach,  “Die  Stellung  Jesu  im  Judentum  seiner  Zeit,”  FreibZeitPhil 
Theol  20  (3,  73)  285-305. 

Mk  15:26  reports  that  the  inscription  of  the  charge  that  led  to  Jesus’  death  read 
“the  King  of  the  Jews.”  But  there  is  no  reason  to  describe  Jesus  as  a  messianic 
revolutionary  and  to  link  him  up  with  the  Zealots.  The  occasion  of  Jesus’  death 
must  be  sought  in  the  political-religious  structures  prevailing  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
period  between  A.D.  6  and  41.  The  high  priests  and  their  Sadducean  allies  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  Temple  as  the  religious  center  of  Judaism  and  so  func¬ 
tioned  as  intermediaries  between  the  Romans  and  the  people  in  the  effort  to  keep 
the  peace.  Jesus’  failure  to  insist  on  observance  of  the  cultically  oriented  rules  of 
purity  and  his  criticism  of  the  Temple,  culminating  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple, 
was  interpreted  politically  as  an  offense  against  the  ruling  powers.  Thus  Jesus  was 
misunderstood  as  a  political  revolutionary  and  put  to  death. — D.J.H. 

67.  P.  L.  Maier,  “Who  Was  Responsible  For  the  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus?” 
ChristToday  18  (14,  74)  806-809. 

Paul’s  statement  in  1  Thes  2:15,  the  procedures  of  Roman  law,  and  the  witness 
of  the  Talmud  show  that  the  case  for  a  distortion  of  the  facts  of  Jesus’  trial  and 
death  by  the  Gospel  writers  rests  “solely  on  a  slender  string  of  scholarly  hypotheses 
that  have  often  overlooked  much  of  the  surviving  evidence.”  Pilate  clearly  had  the 
ultimate  juridical  and  administrative  responsibility,  but  some  moral  responsibility 
must  be  assigned  to  the  comparatively  small  priestly  aristocracy  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  time. — D.J.H. 
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68.  F.  Zehrer,  “Jesus,  der  leidende  Gerechte,  in  der  Passion,”  BibLiturg  47  (2, 
74)  104-111. 

While  Jesus  is  never  explicitly  called  “the  suffering  righteous  one”  in  the  passion 
accounts,  there  are  enough  echoes  of  this  theme  there  to  lead  one  to  conclude  that 
Jesus’  passion  and  death  was  viewed  in  the  early  church  as  prefigured  by  the  suf¬ 
fering  righteous  ones  of  the  OT.  Connected  with  the  theme  in  the  OT  and  later 
Jewish  writings  are  exaltation  as  a  reward  for  suffering  and  the  expiatory  value 
of  suffering.  The  messiah  is  called  “the  righteous  one”  (e.g.  Wis  2:18),  though 
no  reference  is  made  to  his  suffering.  In  the  passion  narratives  the  understanding 
of  Jesus  as  the  suffering  righteous  one  underlies  the  many  allusions  to  OT  pas¬ 
sages,  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  and  the  mockeries.  It  is  also  found  in  Peter’s 
discourses  in  Acts  (2:32-33,  36;  3:13-15;  and  10:40-41). — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

69r.  L.  Audet  et  al.,  Resurrection  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  123]. 

P.  Hitz,  “Resurrection.  Esperance  humaine  et  don  de  Dieu,”  LavTlieolPhil  30 
(2,  74)  197-203. — Although  they  criticize  some  of  W.  Marxsen’s  views,  the  au¬ 
thors  are  strongly  influenced  by  him  and  neglect  many  other  important  studies. 
The  absolute  originality  and  newness  of  Christ’s  (and  our  own)  resurrection  does 
not  seem  to  be  recognized.  R.  Lapointe  and  D.  Fraikin  make  some  good  points 
about  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord,  but  in  general  their  views  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  apostolic  witness  of  the  NT.  The  volume  as  a  whole  reflects  the 
paradoxical  state  in  which  exegesis  and  theology  find  themselves.  While  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  with  the  help  of  historical-critical  methods,  the  positive 
and  certain  results  of  research  in  these  fields  seem  to  be  increasingly  sparse, 
problematic,  and  unsatisfactory. — D.J.H. 

70.  H.  Kung,  “Zur  Entstehung  des  Auferstehungsglaubens.  Versuch  einer  sys- 
tematischen  Klarung,”  TheolQuart  154  (2,  74)  103-117. 

R.  Pesch’s  programmatic  essay  [§  18-823]  and  the  several  responses  to  it  [§§  18- 
824 — 828],  which  are  either  in  part  favorable  or  guarded,  suggest  to  the  systematic 
theologian  the  following  conclusions.  The  two  opposing  views  about  the  possible 
origins  of  belief  in  the  Easter  apparitions  are  both  insufficient.  (1)  A  psycho¬ 
logical,  history-of-religions  reconstruction  about  the  genesis  of  the  resurrection 
appearances  argues  that  their  origin  is  rooted  simply  in  the  disciples’  subsequent 
reflective  insights.  This  is  highly  questionable.  (2)  The  legitimation  of  the  ap¬ 
paritions  simply  through  appeal  to  wondrous  new  experiences  requires  a  super¬ 
natural  intervention  in  nature’s  laws.  This  may  be  unnecessary.  To  close  the  gap 
in  the  apparent  dilemma,  the  Easter  apparitions  may  be  described  as  calls  or  voca¬ 
tions  ( Berufungen )  that  have  as  their  finality  an  increase  in  faith.  Such  a  biblical 
interpretation  of  the  call  to  faith  in  Easter  has  important  ramifications  for  believers 
today. — M.A.F. 

71.  T.  Lorenzen,  “1st  der  Auferstandene  in  Galilaa  erschienen?  Bemerkungen  zu 
einem  Aufsatz  von  B.  Steinseifer,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  209-221. 

The  case  made  by  B.  Steinseifer  for  the  secondary  character  of  the  Galilean 
appearance  tradition  [§  16-826]  is  not  conclusive.  (1)  The  flight  of  the  disciples 
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to  Galilee  is  historically  probable  (they  do  not  witness  the  events  in  Jerusalem) 
and  in  conformity  with  the  text  (Mk  14:27,  50;  Jn  16:32).  (2)  Mk  14:28  and 
16:7  are  related  by  the  Evangelist  but  are  not  purely  redactional.  (3)  The  redac- 
tional  character  of  Mt  28:16-20  does  not  exclude  a  pre-Matthean  tradition  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Mark.  (4)  Jn  21:1-14  may  indeed  share  a  common  background  with 
Lk  5:1-11,  but  the  origin  of  the  story  was  a  Galilean  appearance.  (5)  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  appearance  traditions  in  the  NT  can  be  explained  as  redactional.  (6)  The 
focus  on  Jerusalem  fits  the  evolution  of  the  early  church  and  its  traditions;  the 
Galilean  appearances  are  inexplicable  if  they  are  not  historically  related. — G.W.M. 

72.  C.  M.  Martini,  “Ultime  ricerche  sulla  Risurrezione  di  Cristo,”  RassTeol  15 
(1,  74)  45-58. 

A  sketch  of  research  on  the  resurrection  at  the  time  of  Vatican  II  and  discussion 
of  the  specific  tendencies  of  more  recent  works,  as  well  as  the  problems  arising 
therefrom.  In  this  research  the  accent  is  on  literary-critical  investigation  of  the 
Gospel  accounts,  on  hermeneutics,  and  on  the  philosophy  of  language.  But  there 
is  a  notable  lack  of  patristic  studies,  and  discussion  of  various  questions  connected 
with  the  resurrection  has  been  inadequate.  There  are  still  many  unresolved  dilem¬ 
mas.  Yet  positive  results  have  been  achieved:  the  absolute  centrality  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  in  early  Christian  preaching,  and  the  fact  that  the  resurrection  was  never 
abstract.  New  aspects  of  the  question  have  come  to  light,  too:  the  two  languages 
used  to  speak  of  the  risen  Lord,  the  literary  and  hermeneutic  primacy  of  Paul’s 
experience,  and  a  certain  non-relevance  attached  to  the  question  of  the  empty 
tomb.  The  final  part  of  the  article  deals  with  how  to  preach  the  risen  Christ  in 
today’s  church. — S.B.M. 

73.  E.  Pousset,  “Croire  en  la  Resurrection,”  NouvRevTheol  96  (2,  74)  147-166, 
(4,  74)  366-388. 

Christ’s  resurrection,  which  is  at  the  center  of  the  Christian  mystery,  affirms  the 
idea  of  achieved  unity,  both  personal  and  social.  The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  delve 
into  the  meaning  of  this.  It  examines,  from  our  present  position  in  the  church 
today,  the  witness  of  the  primitive  community  in  (1)  the  proclamation  of  the  faith 
(1  Cor  15:3-5;  Phil  2:6-11;  1  Tim  3:16),  and  (2)  the  more  developed  accounts 
in  Lk  24:36-49;  Jn  20:19-29;  and  Mt  28:16-20.  In  these  accounts  the  act  of  resur¬ 
rection  is  implied  but  not  described.  Resurrection  is  affirmed  by  a  declaration  of 
its  consequence:  “He  is  not  here.”  The  accounts  and  the  apparitions  put  us  before 
a  situation  where  heaven  and  earth  meet,  and  this  is  usually  conveyed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  heavenly  being.  So  the  problem  here  is  that  of  the  ineffable  expressed 
in  a  human  language  that  unites  the  human  and  the  divine  without  eradicating  their 
difference.  This  language  was  elaborated  within  the  community  as  a  confession 
of  faith  but  also  as  something  received  from  a  messenger.  What  the  accounts 
meant  to  their  authors  can  be  gathered  from  the  third  part  of  X.  Leon-Dufour’s 
Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  message  pascal  (1971). 

The  question,  Is  it  credible?  is  above  all  one  of  internal  coherence.  All  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  ask  about  the  birth  of  the  church  center  upon  two  points:  the  empty 
tomb  and  the  apparitions.  It  is  not  the  empty  tomb  that  is  at  the  origin  of  faith 
in  the  resurrection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  from  this  faith  in  the  resurrection  that 
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the  tomb  acquires  its  significance.  In  the  matter  of  the  apparitions,  however,  our 
only  recourse  is  to  their  witnesses.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  the  resurrection  to 
overcome  the  opposition  between  the  external  and  the  internal,  the  subject  knowing 
and  the  known,  the  spiritual  reality  and  the  corporeal.  What  the  resurrection  means 
for  us  has  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit,  the  various 
aspects  of  our  bodily  being,  and  the  spiritual  body  of  the  risen  Christ.  What  we 
can  hope  for  today  from  all  this  is  discussed  in  terms  of  the  new  life  of  our  bodies, 
our  society,  and  our  sexuality  and  chastity. — S.B.M. 

74r.  B.  Rigaux,  Dieu  Va  ressuscite  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  410]. 

L.  Swain,  “The  First  Easter:  What  Really  Happened?  Reflexions  on  a  Recent 
Book,”  ClerRev  59  (4,  ’74)  276-283. — Summary.  This  is  the  most  detailed  exe- 
getical  and  most  comprehensive  biblical-theological  essay  on  the  resurrection  to 
date.  If  R’s  biblical  science  and  intellectual  honesty  must  lead  him  to  hold  that  the 
event  of  Jesus’  resurrection  is  humanly  unattainable  without  faith,  the  same  fidelity 
to  the  sources  forces  him  to  admit  that  the  NT  does  witness  to  Jesus’  resurrection 
as  an  event,  as  an  act  of  God  within  history  and,  indeed,  consummating  history. 
If  by  “happened”  we  mean  what  God  has  revealed  to  be  the  final  destiny  of  Jesus, 
then  the  answer  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  NT  itself:  “God  raised  him  up” 
(Acts  2:24).  Event  and  faith  are  two  sides  of  the  same  reality.  A  consideration 
of  further  theological  questions  not  raised  in  the  book  shows  the  limitations  of 
biblical  theology. — D.J.H. 

75r.  U.  Wilckens,  Auferstehung  [cf.  NT  A  15,  p.  123;  §  16-830r]. 

B.  Klappert,  “Legitimationsformel  und  Erscheinungsiiberlieferung.  Zur  Form- 
kritik  der  neutestamentlichen  Auferstehungstraditionen.  Eine  Anfrage  an  U. 
Wilckens,”  TheolBeitr  5  (2,  ’74)  67-81. — The  significance  of  this  book  cannot  be 
estimated  highly  enough.  The  author’s  most  important  theses  are  summarized. 
Questions  are  raised  about  those  appearances  that  are  also  commissionings,  sep¬ 
arating  the  recognitions  of  Jesus’  identity  at  a  meal  from  the  apologetic  motif  of 
eating  as  proof  of  identity,  isolating  so-called  legitimation  formulas  such  as  1  Cor 
15:5  and  Lk  24:34  from  the  appearances,  and  the  advisability  of  characterizing 
these  as  Legitimationsformeln  at  all.  An  alternate  form-critical  division  of  the  NT 
resurrection  traditions  might  consist  of  resurrection  formulas,  resurrection-appear¬ 
ance  formulas,  appearances,  commissionings,  empty-tomb  accounts,  and  legitimation 
formulas. — D.J.H. 

76.  D.  W.  Wuerl,  “II  Signore  risuscitato,”  PalCler  53  (8,  ’74)  457-474. 

After  an  examination  of  the  NT  teaching  and  some  modern  interpretations  of  the 
resurrection,  other  aspects  are  studied,  e.g.  the  liturgy,  the  importance  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  the  Spirit  who  is  given  by  the  risen  Savior.  Fundamentally  the  acceptance 
of  the  risen  Savior  rests  upon  acceptance  of  the  incarnation.  Through  God  made 
man  and  then  glorified  we  have  the  church,  which  is  sanctified  by  means  of  the 
Spirit.  Reunited  with  the  Father,  the  Son  sends  forth  his  Spirit  so  that  other  men 
may  enjoy  eternal  life. — J.J.C. 
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Synoptics 

77.  C.  E.  Carlston,  “Changing  Fashions  in  Interpreting  the  Parables,”  AndNewt 
Quart  14  (4,  74)  227-233. 

“Julicher  has  taught  us  that  the  parables  have  an  ineluctable  moral  element. 
Dodd  and  Jeremias  have  pointed  out  that  they  belong  in  a  concrete  early  Christian 
context  as  well.  Redaction-critical  studies  have  shown  how  each  evangelist  has 
used  them  in  his  own  interpretation  and  promulgation  of  the  faith.  And  the  various 
forms  of  the  newer  hermeneutical  and  critical  schools  are  reminding  us  that 
parables  are  far  more  dynamic,  more  demanding,  even  more  threatening  and 
promising,  than  mere  propositions.  One  has  only  to  read  the  older  allegorical 
interpretations  of  even  a  century  ago  to  recognize  how  far  we  have  come.” 

78r.  B.  de  Solages,  La  composition  des  Lvangiles  de  Luc  et  de  Matthieu  et  leurs 
sources  (Leiden:  Brill,  1973),  320  pp. 

M.-fL.  Boismard,  RevBib  80  (4,  73)  588-593. — De  Solages  argues  from  the 
agreements  in  the  order  of  pericopes  [cf.  §  18-56r]  that  Mt  and  Lk  depend  on  Mk 
and  are  independent  of  one  another.  But  there  are  significant  agreements  between 
Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk  in  wording  (Mt  17:18  and  Lk  9:42  against  Mk  9:27) 
and  order  (Mt  4:24-25  and  Lk  6: 17b- 18  against  Mk  3:7b-8;  Mt  3:1-6  and  Lk 
3:1-6  against  Mk  1:1-6;  Mt  10:1,  5  and  Lk  9:1-2  against  Mk  6:7).  Lk  8:37-40 
depends  on  Mt  9:1  (or  its  source)  for  v.  37  and  on  Mk  5:18b-21  for  the  rest  of 
the  text.  In  elaborating  a  theory  of  Synoptic  relationships  all  these  facts  must  be 
explained. — D.J.H. 

79.  W.  Harnisch,  “Die  Sprachkraft  der  Analogic.  Zur  These  vom  ‘argumenta- 
tiven  Charakter’  der  Gleichnisse  Jesu,”  StudTheol  28  (1,  74)  1-20. 

The  view  that  the  parables  have  an  argumentative  character  rests  on  questionable 
foundations.  R.  Bultmann’s  form-critical  indications  for  it  (questions  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  parables,  similarities  to  the  controversy  stories,  formulations 
of  parables  by  way  of  questions)  tell  us  more  about  the  literary  composition  of  the 
parables  as  they  stand  in  the  Gospels  than  about  the  argumentative  character  of 
Jesus’  parables.  A.  Jiilicher’s  effort  to  interpret  the  parables  in  the  context  of  Jesus’ 
conflicts  with  his  historical  opponents  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  his¬ 
torically  possible  and/or  hermeneutically  advisable  to  try  to  recapture  this  original 
situation.  Far  from  being  instruments  for  developing  an  argument,  the  parables 
of  Jesus  are  metaphors  that  use  indirectness  and  suspense  to  move  the  hearer  and 
to  confront  him  with  new  dimensions  of  human  existence. — D.J.H. 

80.  G.  Segalla,  “La  predicazione  dell’amore  nella  tradizione  presinottica,”  Rivist 
Bib  20  (suppl.,  72)  481-528. 

The  study  of  the  theme  of  love  in  the  NT  is  here  limited  to  the  pre-Synoptic 
tradition.  The  method  used  is  that  of  morphological  criticism,  by  which  it  is  hoped 
that  the  oral  tradition  behind  the  text  can  be  reached  and  the  situation  in  life  of 
each  text  can  be  discovered.  The  vocabulary  is  limited  to  that  of  agapan,  agape,  and 
philein.  The  two  instances  of  agape  in  the  Synoptics  (Mt  24:12  and  Lk  11:42) 
are  redactional.  Mk  7:6b  is  excluded  for  text-critical  reasons.  This  leaves  four 
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different  aspects  of  love  for  consideration  in  the  pre-Synoptic  tradition:  the  love 
of  the  Father  for  the  Son,  the  love  of  men  for  Christ,  the  theologico-moral  and  the 
moral-theological  facets  of  that  love.  All  texts,  except  Mk  10:21,  are  logia.  For 
the  “beloved  Son,”  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Mt  3:13-17  parr.),  the  transfiguration 
(Mt  17:1-9  parr.),  and  the  parable  in  Mt  21:33-45  are  examined.  Jesus  as  the 
center  of  men’s  love  is  considered  in  the  narrative  of  love  and  pardon  (Lk  7:36-50), 
the  greater  love  of  the  disciples  (Mt  10:37=:Lk  14:26)  and  the  love  of  Jesus  in  the 
person  of  the  little  ones  (Mt  25:31-46).  The  theologico-anthropological  meaning 
of  love  is  examined  in  the  first  commandment  (Mk  12:28-34  parr.)  and  in  the 
logion  on  service  (Mt  6:24=Lk  16:13).  Finally,  the  anthropologico-theological 
meaning  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  love  of  one’s  enemies  (Mt  5:43-48;  Lk 
6:27-36).  These  four  aspects  show  how  the  theme  of  charity  was  undoubtedly  that 
which  revealed  the  most  authentic  and  disconcerting  newness  of  Christianity:  the 
centrality  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  radical  nature  of  his  message. — S.B.M. 

81.  G.  Sellin,  “Gleichnisstrukturen,”  Ling  Bib  31  (’74)  89-115. 

A  contribution  to  the  debate  between  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.  [§  18-458]  and  J.  D.  Crossan 
[§  18-833]  on  the  example  stories,  especially  Lk  10:30-37.  The  actantiel  models  of 
both  Via  and  Crossan  are  modified  in  the  analysis;  the  analysis  of  the  sequences 
of  the  parables  given  by  Via  is  criticized.  Analyzed  here  are  Lk  10:30-37 ;  18:10-14; 
16:19-31;  15:11-32;  7:41-43;  Mt  21:28-31;  25:1-13;  25:14-30/Lk  19:12-27;  Mt 
22:1-10/Lk  14:16-24;  Mk  12:1-11;  Mt  20:1-16;  18:23-35.  In  these  texts  three 
types  of  parable  structures  are  demonstrated.  The  article  concludes  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  relation  between  metaphoric  speech  and  the  parables  of  the  kingdom. 
— E.G. 

Synoptics,  cf.  §  19-137. 

Matthew 

82.  P.  S.  Minear,  “The  Disciples  and  the  Crowds  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,” 
AnglTheolRev  suppl.  ser.  3  (’74)  28-44. 

(1)  Far  from  being  an  amorphous  and  neutral  category,  the  ochloi  in  Mt  play 
a  highly  positive  role  as  followers  of  Jesus,  accepting  his  prophetic  authority  and 
accompanying  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career.  (2)  The  ochloi 
represent  a  major  objective  of  Jesus’  ministry  in  all  its  aspects:  healing,  exorcism, 
preaching,  teaching,  suffering.  (3)  Matthew  conceived  the  role  of  the  mathetai 
as  shepherds  of  the  flock  or  tenants  in  the  vineyard,  ordained  and  trained  by  Jesus 
to  continue  his  several  ministries.  (4)  Whether  the  ochloi  will  remain  under  the 
Pharisees  or  shift  over  to  Jesus  and  his  mathetai  depends  primarily  on  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  mathetai  to  their  commission  as  teachers.  These  theses  are  illustrated 
by  analysis  of  the  roles  of  the  ochloi  and  mathetai  in  the  five  “sermons”  attributed 
to  Jesus  in  Mt.  Then  the  major  nuances  that  characterize  Matthew’s  conception  of 
the  ochloi  are  shown  to  be  present  also  in  the  conception  of  the  ochloi  in  Rev. 
— D.J.H. 

83.  A.  Charbel,  “Mt.  2,1.7:  I  Magi  erano  Nabatei?”  RivistBib  20  (suppl.,  *72) 
571-583. 

Having  treated  the  views  of  those  who  favor  at  least  the  substantial  historicity 
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of  the  account  and  the  traditional  opinions  on  the  origins  of  the  Magi,  the  article 
offers  the  basis  for  favoring  Arabia  as  the  place  of  origin.  Though  the  opinion 
identifying  the  Magi  as  Arabs  is  well  founded,  the  further  identification  of  the 
Magi  with  the  Nabateans  has  much  to  recommend  it:  the  Nabateans  were  known 
as  Arabs,  had  in  fact  Arab  origins,  and  had  political  and  commercial  ties  with 
Palestine. — S.B.M. 

Mt  3:1-12,  cf.  §  19-102. 

Mt  3:13-17,  cf.  §  19-103. 

Mt4:l-ll,  cf.  §  19-104. 

84.  [Mt  5 — 7]  G.  Schmahl,  “Giiltigkeit  und  Verbindlichkeit  der  Bergpredigt,” 
BibLeb  14  (3,  73)  180-187. 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  intended  only  for 
a  small  inner  circle,  or  only  as  an  unattainable  ideal.  But  Matthew  clearly  presents 
it  as  universally  valid  or  relating  to  all  (cf.  7:28)  ;  he  presents  the  disciples  as  the 
medium  of  this  preaching  to  all.  The  all-pervasive  themes  and  typology  of  Moses, 
Sinai,  new  Law,  true  Israel,  etc.,  also  clearly  present  the  Sermon  as  unconditionally 
binding.  Ultimately,  it  can  be  properly  understood  only  in  its  full  eschatological 
context — not  in  terms,  however,  of  an  interim  ethic  a  la  J.  Weiss  and  A.  Schweit¬ 
zer,  but  in  terms  of  a  fully  committed,  this-worldly,  already-but-not-yet  ethic  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — R.J.D. 

85.  R.  Banks,  “Matthew’s  Understanding  of  the  Law:  Authenticity  and  Interpre¬ 
tation  in  Matthew  5:17-20,”  JournBibLit  93  (2,  74)  226-242. 

In  Mt  5:17  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  are  seen  as  pointing  forward  to  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  actions  of  Christ  and  as  being  realized  in  them  in  an  incomparably  greater 
way.  The  panta  of  5:18  are  the  demands  of  the  Law,  which  have  been  fulfilled  and 
have  come  to  pass  in  Christ.  The  “commandments”  of  5:19  may  refer  to  Christ’s 
own  instructions  rather  than  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  term  dikaiosyne  in  5:20 
alludes  to  conduct  that  transcends  the  demands  of  the  Law.  In  the  passage  as  a 
whole,  Matthew  attempts  to  draw  out  some  of  the  theological  implications  and 
practical  consequences  of  Jesus’  own  attitude.  The  major  issue  is  how  the  Law 
stands  with  regard  to  Jesus,  not  how  Jesus  stands  with  regard  to  the  Law.  Such 
a  way  of  posing  the  issue  stems  from  the  authentic  words  of  Jesus  enshrined  in 
Matthew’s  account. — D.J.H. 

86.  G.  Giavini,  “Lo  schema  di  Mt.  6,5-7,12:  una  precisazione,”  RivistBib  20 
(suppl.,  72)  575-587. 

A  modification  of  a  previous  article  [§  10-514].  The  literary  and  thematic  paral¬ 
lelism  in  Mt  6:19 — 7:11  can  be  extended  back  to  include  Mt  6:5-6.  The  impression 
of  a  “libretto,”  or  at  least  an  ordered  composition  of  sorts,  to  accompany  and  com¬ 
ment  on  prayer  and  especially  the  Our  Father,  is  thereby  strengthened. — S.B.M. 

87.  M.  Mees,  “Das  Sprichwort  Mt.  6,21/Lk.  12,34  und  seine  ausserkanonischen 
Parallelen,”  Augustinianum  14  (1,  74)  67-89. 

In  Mt  6:21  the  logion  “where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also”  is 
used  to  describe  the  heart’s  orientation  to  God  in  a  life  permeated  by  piety.  In  Lk 
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12:34  the  church  is  urged  to  concern  itself  not  with  the  security  of  its  earthly 
existence  but  with  its  orientation  toward  heaven.  The  main  part  of  the  article 
discusses  the  various  forms  of  the  saying  as  it  appears  in  patristic  and  other  extra- 
canonical  literature.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  those  versions  in  which  nous 
replaces  kardia. — D.J.H. 

Mt  10:5-42,  cf.  §  19-98. 

Mt  10:17-22,  cf.  §  19-97. 

Mt  11:2-6,  cf.  §19-129. 

88.  R.  Beauvery,  “La  sagesse  se  rend  justice  .  .  .  Mt  11,  25-30,”  AssembSeign 
45  (  74)  17-24. 

Mt  11:25-30  exhibits  this  structure:  the  praise  of  the  Father  (vv.  25-26),  the 
identity  of  Jesus  (v.  27),  the  invitation  to  come  (vv.  28-30).  The  major  themes 
of  the  passage  can  be  grouped  under  the  headings  “hidden-revealed”  and  “Father- 
Son.”  The  hidden  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  but  the  real  identity  of  the  Son 
remains  hidden  unless  the  Father  takes  the  initiative  in  revealing  it. — D.J.H. 

89.  J.  Dupont,  “Le  semeur  est  sorti  pour  semer.  Mt  13,1-23,”  AssembSeign  46 
(74)  18-27. 

In  the  parable  (Mt  13:1-9)  the  focus  of  attention  is  the  different  seeds  and  their 
yield.  For  Jesus’  audience,  people  who  were  losing  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
the  kingdom,  the  parable  would  have  been  a  message  of  hope.  In  the  explication 
(13:18-23)  the  focus  of  attention  is  the  reasons  why  the  seeds  failed  or  prospered. 
In  vv.  19  and  23  Matthew  insists  on  the  importance  of  understanding.  In  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  Jesus  speaks  in  parables  (13:10-17)  there  is  a  contrast  between 
those  whose  failure  to  comprehend  is  a  sign  of  their  condemnation  and  the  disciples 
whose  spiritual  dispositions  render  them  capable  of  seeing  and  understanding. 
Thus  the  parable  furnished  Matthew  with  an  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  those  who  hear  the  word  of  the  kingdom. — D.J.H. 

Mt  13:5-13,  cf.  §19-97. 

Mt  13:18-23,  cf.  §  19-107. 

90.  [Mt  13:57 — 26:10]  A.  Voobus,  “Decouverte  du  commentaire  de  Mose  bar 
Kepha  sur  l’evangile  de  Matthieu,”  RevBib  80  (3,  73)  359-362. 

MS.  Mardin  Orth.  101,  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  Mar  Hananya  or  Deir 
Za'faran,  contains  the  commentary  in  Syriac  of  Mose  bar  Kepha  on  Mt  13:57 — 
26:10.  Paleographical  considerations  suggest  that  it  was  written  in  the  13th  or 
14th  century.  Comparison  of  this  text  with  other  MSS  of  the  commentary  should 
shed  light  on  the  history  of  the  Vetus  Syra. — D.J.H. 

Mt  14:3-12,  cf.  §  19-347. 

91.  G.  Gaide,  “Jesus  et  Pierre  marchent  sur  les  eaux.  Mt  14,22-33,”  AssembSeign 
50  (74)  23-31. 

Though  a  homogeneous  unity,  this  pericope  is  made  up  of  many  parts:  a  transi¬ 
tion  (Mt  14: 22), ^Jesus’  retreat  to  the  mountain  (v.  23),  Jesus’  walking  on  the 
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water  (w.  24-27),  Peter’s  walking  on  the  water  (vv.  28-32),  and  the  conclusion 
(v.  33).  John’s  account  (Jn  6:12-21)  furnishes  additional  details  especially  about 
the  aftermath  of  the  miracle.  For  Matthew  the  mountain,  where  the  Lord  prays, 
is  the  locus  of  encounter  with  God  (cf.  1  Kgs  19).  Matthew  underlines  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  Jesus;  but  John,  the  darkness  (cf.  Jn  13:30).  Jesus’  walking  on  the  water 
is  a  sort  of  theophany  (see  Mt  4:33  and  cf.  the  egd  eimi  in  Jn).  Moreover,  Matthew 
seems  to  see  in  the  boat  (v.  24,  cf.  8:23  and  15:39)  a  symbol  of  the  church  (cf. 
Mk  6:48’s  accent  on  “the  disciples”).  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  fortuitous  that 
the  walking  on  the  water  follows  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  just  as  the  agony 
follows  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  Unlike  Mk  and  Jn,  Mt  preserves  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Peter’s  walk  on  the  water  (cf.  Peter’s  reaction  in  Mt  26:69-75).  So  long 
as  Peter  thinks  only  of  Jesus,  he  is  safe;  once  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  human 
condition,  he  drowns.  The  reaction  of  the  disciples  in  Mt  14:33  and  the  parallel 
in  Mk  6:52  demonstrate  the  different  catechetical  options  of  the  redactors.  Mat¬ 
thew’s  account  presents  an  example  to  all  Christians.  It  is  no  less  valid  today. 
— S.B.M. 

92.  G.  Gaide,  “  Tu  es  le  Christ’  .  .  .  ‘Tu  es  Pierre/  Mt  16,13-20,”  AssembSeign 
52  (74)  16-26. 

To  Peter’s  confession  of  Jesus,  Matthew  has  added  Jesus’  promise  to  Peter. 
That  Jesus’  ministry  had  produced  some  effect  is  demonstrated  by  the  people’s 
recognition  of  him  as  a  prophet.  Peter’s  confession  of  him  as  the  Christ  may  mirror 
what  he  really  said  about  Jesus,  but  the  title  “the  Son  of  the  living  God”  anticipates 
post-Easter  faith.  The  promise,  which  may  well  reflect  the  authentic  words  of 
Jesus,  emphasizes  the  relation  between  Peter’s  faith  and  his  role  as  rock,  the 
strength  of  the  church  in  the  face  of  opposition,  the  authority  to  define  doctrine, 
and  God’s  ratification  of  the  decisions  of  those  who  bind  and  loose.  The  fact  that 
Peter’s  death  was  not  seen  as  a  catastrophic  event  in  the  early  church  suggests 
that  Christians  did  not  see  this  promise  as  ending  with  the  passing  of  Peter. — D.J.H. 

93.  A.  Paciorek,  “Mt  16,  17-19  przedredakcyjn^  jednostk^  literack^  (De  influxu 
traditionis  primitivae  in  Mt  16,  17-19),”  RoczTeolKan  20  (1,  ’73)  59-67. 

Mt  16:17-19  is  a  primitive  tradition  inserted  whole-cloth  by  the  redactor  into  his 
Gospel.  The  degree  to  which  the  community  shaped  this  text  still  cannot  be 
determined  with  accuracy. — J.P. 

Mt  16:19,  cf.  §  19-263. 

Mt  17:22— 18:35,  cf.  §  19-97. 

Mt  18:1-5,  cf.  §19-112. 

Mt  18:18,  cf.  §  19-263. 

94.  [Mt  19:9]  P.  Nautin,  “Divorce  et  remariage  dans  la  tradition  de  l’eglise 
latine,”  RcchSciRel6 2  (1,  74)  7-54. 

An  examination  of  the  commentaries  on  Mt  19:9  in  the  western  Fathers  and 
the  councils  of  the  church  from  the  2nd  through  the  4th  centuries  shows  that  the 
Latin  church  used  this  verse  to  authorize  the  remarriage  of  the  betrayed  husband 
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(and  even  of  the  betrayed  wife,  in  the  beginning).  Although  Augustine  (and  Jerome 
as  well)  gave  a  contrary  interpretation,  the  more  ancient  discipline  lasted  up  to  the 
9th  century. — D .J.H. 

Mt  19:10-12,  cf.  §  19-307. 

Mt21:23-27,cf.  §  19-114. 

95.  H.  Merkel,  “Das  Gleichnis  von  den  ‘ungleichen  Sohnen’  (Matth.  xxi.  28-32),” 
NT  Stud  20  (3,  74)  254-261. 

The  authenticity  of  the  parable  of  the  two  sons  is  generally  presumed  without 
question.  But  a  sorting  out  of  redactional  from  traditional  elements  in  it  leaves 
almost  no  traditional  basis,  nor  do  any  features  of  the  parable  argue  against 
Matthean  composition.  Moreover,  both  the  content  and  the  context  argue  for 
Matthew  as  author  of  the  parable.  It  is  very  Jewish  in  style  and  content,  thus 
supporting  the  view  that  the  Evangelist  was  not  a  Gentile. — G.W.M. 

96.  D.  Marzotto,  “Quando  verra  il  Figlio  deiruomo  .  .  .  (Analisi  strutturale  di 
Mt.  24-25),”  RivistBib  20  (suppl.,  72)  547-570. 

Going  beyond  the  small  literary  units  that  P.  Gaechter  isolated  in  Mt  24 — 25, 
the  article  seeks  whether  and  to  what  extent  there  is  in  the  text  itself  a  more  ample 
and  more  embracing  structure.  Relying  on  the  final  level  of  the  redaction,  the  article 
looks  for  such  literary  artifices  as,  combined  with  the  characteristic  contents,  may 
help  to  uncover  a  global  literary  structure.  With  this  in  view,  the  prologue  (24:1- 
4a),  first  section  (24:4b-28),  second  section  (24:29-31),  third  section  (24:32-35), 
fourth  section  (24:36 — 25:30),  and  epilogue  (25:31-46)  are  subjected  to  detailed 
examination.  This  leads  to  a  concluding  schema  where  the  introductory  dialogue  of 
the  prologue  introduces  the  hearers  to  the  events  that  will  precede  the  end.  The  end 
is  the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  “when”  of  the  end  leads  to  the  four 
tableaus  that  stress  the  need  for  vigilance.  The  epilogue  then  takes  up  the  theme  of 
the  final  judgment. — S.B.M. 

97.  [Mt  24:4b-14]  W.  G.  Thompson,  “An  Historical  Perspective  in  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,”  JournBibLit  93  (2,  74)  243-262. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  an  historical  perspective  or  time-line  in  Mt  24:4b-14.  As 
the  community  listened  to  Jesus’  words,  they  would  understand  that  his  predictions 
about  tension  between  nations  and  kingdoms  and  about  famines  and  earthquakes 
(vv.  7-8)  referred  to  events  already  experienced,  that  his  description  of  hatred  and 
opposition  from  without  and  internal  dissension  and  widespread  wickedness  within 
the  community  (vv.  9-13)  spoke  to  their  present  situation,  and  that  his  words  about 
completing  the  mission  to  all  nations  and  about  the  end  of  the  age  (v.  14)  provided 
clear  guidelines  for  the  future.  Comparisons  of  this  passage  with  Mk  13:5b-13  and 
Mt  10:17-22  suggest  that  Matthew  wrote  at  a  time  when  opposition  and  persecution 
from  Israel  was  past  and  that  he  wanted  to  awaken  in  his  community  a  deeper  aware¬ 
ness  of  its  mission  to  all  nations  before  the  parousia.  The  historical  perspective 
discovered  in  Mt  24:4b-14  influenced  Matthew  as  he  composed  24:36 — 25:46; 
28:16-20;  and  17:22 — 18:35. — D.J.H. 

Mt  24:36—25:46,  cf.  §  19-97. 
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98.  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  “Matthew  25:31-46  Relocated,”  RestorQuart  17  (2,  74) 
107-114. 

Jesus  cannot  have  spoken  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  goats  (Mt  25:31-46) 
because  his  outlook  did  not  include  the  Gentile  mission  presupposed  by  the  parable, 
and  yet  we  know  of  no  one  else  who  could  have  executed  so  tremendous  a  canvas 
of  the  last  judgment.  If  the  Matthean  phrase  “all  the  nations”  in  25:32  is  modified 
to  “the  house  of  Israel,”  the  parable  will  be  concerned  with  the  treatment  the 
missionaries  receive  from  the  Jews  rather  than  from  the  Gentiles.  Jesus  may  have 
originally  delivered  the  parable  to  the  Twelve  at  the  conclusion  of  his  charge  to 
them,  i.e.  after  10:42  and  before  11:1.  There  are  at  least  thirteen  themes  in  Mt 
10:5-42  that  are  also  found  in  25:31-46  and  that  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the 
parable  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  discourse.  The  discourse  is  not  Matthew’s  com¬ 
posite  structure  but  a  unity  composed  by  the  same  original  mind  that  delivered 
both  discourse  and  parable  on  the  occasion  of  the  sending  out  of  the  Twelve. 
— D.J.H. 

Mt  26:15-1 6,  cf!  §  19-115. 

Mt  26:59-66,  cf.  §  19-117. 

99.  [Mk  27:3-10]  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  “The  Death  of  Judas  in  Saint  Matthew’s 
Gospel,”  AnglTheolRev  suppl.  ser.  3  (74)  44-57. 

Judas’  suicide  in  Mt  27:3-10  must  be  seen  as  connected  with  his  betrayal  of 
innocent  blood.  In  the  OT  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  involved  sin,  impurity, 
curse,  and  final  destruction.  Josephus’  Antiquities  1.58  suggests  that  in  the  case 
of  Cain  the  offering  of  sacrifice  could  postpone  the  punishment.  Because  he  had 
accepted  money  to  betray  Jesus,  Judas  fell  under  the  curse  of  Deut  27:25.  When 
he  brought  the  money  back,  the  priests  did  not  let  him  make  atonement  through 
sacrifice  (vv.  3-4).  Then  the  only  way  open  to  him  was  that  of  doing  away  with 
himself  by  hanging  and  so  doing  away  with  the  curse. — D.J.H. 

Mt  28:16-20,  cf.  §  19-97. 

Mark 

lOOr.  £.  Trocme,  La  Formation  de  Vevangile  selon  Marc  [cf.  NT  A  8,  p.  469; 

§  9-743r]. 

E.  Weill-Raynal,  “Une  etape  essentielle  du  christianisme:  l’evangile  de  Marc. 
L’ouvrage  de  Trocme,”  CahCercErnRen  22  (85,  74)  1-20. — A  summary  of  the 
book  with  special  emphasis  on  T’s  thesis  that  Mk  1 — 13  and  the  passion  narrative 
were  originally  separate  compositions.  That  either  part  of  Mk  originated  in  Pales¬ 
tine  is  unlikely  unless  we  assume  a  far  more  extensive  redaction  than  T  does.  The 
hypothesis  of  a  redactor  other  than  the  author  of  the  second  part  is  a  useless  com¬ 
plication.  The  omissions  of  Pilate  and  the  cross  in  the  third  passion  prediction 
are  striking  only  if  Pilate’s  sentencing  of  Jesus  to  be  crucified  were  really  the 
historical  point  of  departure  for  the  Christian  religion.  The  passion  narrative  was 
most  probably  composed  in  the  light  of  Mk  1 — 13.  Even  though  this  interpretation 
of  the  formation  of  Mk  differs  from  T’s,  his  book  represents  a  new  and  important 
step  in  our  understanding  of  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  cf.  §§  19-40,  137,  242. 
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101.  H.  Langkammer,  “Tradycja  i  redakcja  w  prologu  Ewangelii  Marka  (1,  1-15) 
(Tradition  und  Redaktion  im  Prolog  zum  Markusevangelium  [1,1-15]),” 
RoczT eolKcm  20  (1,  73)  37-57. 

Establishing  the  prologue  of  Mk  as  consisting  of  1:1-15,  two  pre-Markan  Jewish- 
Christian  traditions  can  be  identified:  one  about  John  (vv.  2-8)  and  another  about 
Jesus  (vv.  9- 15a),  both  of  which  were  already  united  in  a  Hellenistic  milieu  when 
Mark  received  them.  Mark’s  redactional  hand  can  be  seen  throughout  in  nuance, 
but  especially  in  vv.  1  and  15b  (“and  believe  the  good  news”)  as  he  indicates  that 
his  story  of  the  earthly  Jesus  is  not  only  gospel  about  him  but  also  of  him. — J.P. 

102.  [Mk  1:2-8]  B.  Marconcini,  “La  predicazione  del  Battista  in  Marco  e  Luca 
confrontata  con  la  redazione  di  Matteo,”  RivistBib  20  (suppl.,  72)  451-466. 

Mark’s  redaction  of  the  account  of  the  Baptist  (Mk  1:2-8),  “the  most  Christian” 
of  the  Synoptists’  versions,  has  a  well-defined  end  in  view  as  well  as  a  unity 
centered  upon  a  definite  idea.  The  purpose  of  the  Baptist’s  preaching  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  object  of  the  Gospel  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (1:1),  victorious 
over  the  forces  of  the  devil  and  of  evil.  Luke’s  redaction  delineates  the  Baptist 
as  the  preacher  of  practical  and  precise  duties.  The  Baptist  is  retrojected  into  the 
past  and  made  into  an  OT  personality,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  old  age  but  not 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new.  A  comparison  of  Matthew  with  the  other  two  Synop¬ 
tists  shows  his  account  to  be  the  oldest.  He  presents  the  Baptist  as  the  herald  who 
occupies  a  central  position  between  the  old  and  the  new.  An  analysis  of  the  three 
Evangelists  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two-source  theory  is  unable  to  explain 
the  texts  on  the  Baptist.  The  hypothesis  of  the  dependence  of  both  Mt  and  Mk 
on  an  antecedent  document,  the  Aramaic  Mt,  seems  more  probable.  This  inquiry 
concludes  with  an  examination  of  the  likely  Sits  im  Leben  for  the  evolution  of 
the  tradition  about  the  Baptist. — S.B.M. 

103.  [Mk  1:9-11]  D.  O.  Wenthe,  “The  Historical-Critical  Interpretation  of  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  from  the  Perspective  of  Traditional  Lutheran  Exegesis,” 
Spring  fielder  37  (4,  74)  230-240. 

While  the  historical-critical  exegete  approaches  the  accounts  of  Jesus’  baptism 
expecting  certain  phenomena  (e.g.  the  church’s  or  the  Evangelist’s  creation  of 
additional,  non-historical  material),  the  traditional  Lutheran  exegete  comes  with 
great  respect  for  the  clear  sense  of  the  baptismal  accounts  and  a  trust  in  their 
veracity. — D .  J  .H . 

104.  [Mk  1:12-13]  C.  Bombo,  “As  Tentaqoes  de  Jesus  nos  Sinoticos,”  RevistCult 
Bib  10  (1-2,  73  )  83-102. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  church  the  temptations  of  Jesus  have  received  a  wide 
variety  of  interpretations.  Modern  exegesis  raises  different  problems.  The  present 
article  considers  the  points  of  view  of  the  individual  narratives,  noting  the  theo¬ 
logical  perspective  of  each.  The  content  of  the  three  accounts  is  analyzed.  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  temptations  in  the  Synoptics  is  examined.  Matthew’s  might  be 
called  a  typological  exegesis.  Luke’s  account  is  more  eschatological  and  apocalyptic, 
giving  the  narrative  a  soteriological  interpretation.  The  question  of  the  historicity 
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of  the  temptations  is  then  raised.  The  narratives  are  not  pure  literary  invention 
nor  just  religious  myth. — S.B.M. 

105.  D.  Dormeyer,  “‘Narrative  Analyse’  von  Mk  2,  1-12.  Moglichkeiten  und 
Grenzen  einer  Verbindung  zwischen  ‘Generativer  Poetik’  und  Didaktik  neu- 
testamentlicher  Wundererzahlungen,”  LingBib  31  (’74)  68-88. 

A  demonstration  of  the  relations  between  the  narrative  structures  of  Mk  2:1-12 
and  a  newspaper  article.  These  relations  are  pragmatical.  This  pragmatics  is  a 
contribution  to  religious  didactics.  Several  details  of  generative  poetics  are  dis¬ 
cussed  critically  against  this  background. — E.G. 

106.  P.  Mourlon  Beernaert,  “Jesus  controverse.  Structure  et  theologie  de  Marc 
2,1— 3,6,”  NouvRevTheol  95  (2,  73)  129-149. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Mk,  Jesus  encounters  clear  opposition  and  runs  up 
against  specific  adversaries:  scribes,  disciples  of  John,  Pharisees,  Herodians.  Mark 
lines  up  a  whole  series  of  controversies  (2:1 — 3:6)  in  which  it  is  important  to 
grasp  what  exactly  is  at  issue  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  who  “comes”  from  Nazareth 
of  Galilee  (1:9;  cf.  1:14,  24,  29,  39;  2:17).  In  considering  this  series  the  literary 
“structure”  that  permits  the  synthesis  of  the  greatest  number  of  textual  elements 
is  to  be  judged  the  richest  and  the  most  fecund.  In  order  to  do  this,  three  suc¬ 
cessive  lectures  of  the  34  verses  in  question  are  undertaken  to  show  the  dramatic 
tension  that  culminates  in  3:6,  an  A  B  C  D  C'  B'  A'  structure,  and  a  structure 
centered  upon  D  demonstrating  the  ecclesial  perspective.  What  lies  at  the  basis 
of  the  controversies  is  the  peculiar  and  irreconcilable  newness  found  in  Jesus. 
What  is  controverted,  what  the  adversaries  finally  reject,  is  that  Jesus’  word  is 
the  word  of  God.  But  Mark  proclaims  and  announces  the  very  Word  of  Jesus  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  Jesus-Word  that  he  announces. — S.B.M. 

107.  [Mk  4:13-20]  D.  Wenham,  “The  Interpretation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,” 
NT  Stud  20  (3,  74)  299-319. 

The  traditional  hypothesis  of  Markan  priority  does  not  adequately  explain  the 
differences  in  the  Matthean  and  Markan  versions  of  this  pericope.  A  possible  alter¬ 
native  is  the  hypothesis  of  a  pre-Markan  text,  which  Mt  reproduces  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  Mk  or  Lk.  Detailed  comparison  confirms  this  hypothesis  but  does  not 
establish  the  complete  independence  of  the  three  versions  of  the  pericope.  It  still 
appears  that  Mk  stands  at  the  mid-point  between  Mt  and  Lk:  Mark  may  well  have 
used  Mt  and  Luke  have  used  Mk — in  addition  to  the  pre-Synoptic  version.  This 
study  is  not  proposed  as  a  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem,  but  it  suggests  the 
need  of  an  open-minded  approach  to  other  pericopes  as  well. — G.W.M. 

108.  C.  Perrot,  “Jesus  a  Nazareth.  Me  6,1-6,”  AssembSeign  45  (74)  40-49. 

In  its  present  position  Mk  6:1-6  serves  as  a  negative  summary  of  Jesus’  ministry. 
A  deliberate  contrast  with  earlier  parts  of  the  Gospel  is  drawn:  1:21-39  (the 
successful  inaugural  day  at  Capernaum)  and  6:1-2;  3:20-35  (Jesus’  origin  from 
God)  and  6:3;  4:35 — 5:43  (the  relation  between  faith  and  miracles)  and  6:4-6. 
While  many  of  the  individual  elements  in  the  passage  are  assuredly  historical,  the 
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narrative  as  a  whole  is  best  viewed  as  a  typical  scene,  a  paradigm  of  unbelief. 
— D.J.H. 

109.  J.  Delorme,  “La  mission  des  Douze  en  Galilee.  Me  6,7-13,”  AssembSeign 
46  (74)  43-50. 

Mark’s  interest  in  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  is  not  purely  historical.  For  him 
the  Twelve  are  also  types  of  the  Christian  missionaries  of  his  own  time.  These  are 
sent  out  to  do  what  Jesus  did,  to  experience  the  opposition  that  he  experienced,  and 
to  imitate  his  mobility  and  availability.  Their  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  confirmed 
by  signs  of  his  power. — D.J.H. 

Mk  6:17-29,  cf.  §  19-347. 

Mk  6:52-53,  cf.  §  19-29. 

110.  [Mk  8:27 — 10:52]  D.  C.  Duling,  “Interpreting  the  Markan  ‘Hodology:’ 
Biblical  Criticism  in  Preaching  and  Teaching,”  Nexus  17  (2,  74)  2-11. 

Three  major  “places”  are  mentioned  in  Mk  8:27 — 10:52:  Caesarea  Philippi 
(8:27),  Galilee  (9:30),  and  Jerusalem  (10:32).  At  each  place  Mark  puts  a  stereo¬ 
typed  cycle  of  material  consisting  of  a  passion  prediction,  a  misunderstanding,  and 
a  corrective  teaching.  At  each  place  there  is  also  a  reference  to  the  “road”  or 
“way”  (8:27;  9:33-34;  10:32,  52).  Jesus’  being  on  the  way  is  characteristically 
Markan  theology.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  are  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Galilee 
(the  place  of  Jesus’  revelation  of  power)  to  Jerusalem  (the  place  of  his  passion). 
Christian  discipleship  means  following  Jesus  on  the  way;  this  way  finally  leads 
beyond  the  passion  (cf.  14:28;  16:7). — D.J.H. 

111.  [Mk  9:2-8]  U.  B.  Muller,  “Die  christologische  Absicht  des  Markusevange- 
liums  und  die  Verklarungsgeschichte,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  159-193. 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  a  didactic  work  that  aims  to  correct  the  Christological  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Evangelist’s  contemporaries.  Peter  symbolizes  the  false  teaching, 
and  it  is  Jesus  who  corrects  him.  The  conflict  is  between  the  Markan  Christology 
of  suffering  and  death  and  a  Christology  of  glory  reflected  in  the  miracles  tradi¬ 
tion  of  which  Mark  is  critical.  The  transfiguration  story,  which  focuses  on  the 
divine  voice  as  sanction  for  Jesus’  own  proclamation  of  passion  Christology,  is 
interpreted  in  light  of  such  a  context:  “Hear  him.”  It  is  in  such  a  Christological 
context  that  Mark  understands  the  declaration  “This  is  my  beloved  Son.”  One  can 
distinguish  tradition  and  redaction  in  the  narrative  to  illustrate  the  shift  from  a 
story  of  Jesus’  glorification  to  one  emphasizing  his  suffering. — G.W.M. 

112.  A.  Strus,  “Me.  9,33-37.  Problema  dell’autenticita  e  dell’interpretazione,” 
RivistBib  20  (suppl.,  72)  589-619. 

The  brief  pericope  introduces  the  so-called  community  discourse  in  Mk  9:33-50 
where  it  is  possible  to  determine,  with  some  probability,  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
Markan  tradition,  either  written  or  oral.  For  this  reason,  limiting  attention  to  the 
introductory  pericope,  the  article  sets  out  to  exegete  it  in  order  to  determine  its 
meaning  in  all  its  recoverable  dimensions.  The  various  interpretations  of  the  peric¬ 
ope  are  reviewed.  Mk  9:33-37  is  subjected  to  literary  analysis  to  determine  the 
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redactional  work  of  Mark  (vv.  33-34  and  35b).  Then  the  historicity  of  the  scene 
itself  and  of  the  logion  (vv.  36-37)  is  considered.  Mk  9:37b  has  all  the  marks  of 
being  older  and  more  original  than  any  of  the  parallels.  The  content  and  syntactic 
parallelism  are  further  argument  for  its  historicity. 

Turning  to  the  interpretation  proper,  the  article  considers  Jesus’  teaching  in 
parables,  the  significance  of  such  teaching  in  the  post-resurrection  community,  and 
the  new  aspects  of  meaning  that  came  with  the  redactional  elaborations.  Thus  the 
essential  core  of  meaning  and  the  whole  thrust  of  the  subsequent  development  are 
already  in  Jesus’  words.  The  pre-Synoptic  tradition  and  the  redactional  activity, 
though  they  added  new  elements,  tended  to  actualize  the  words  of  Jesus  and  adapt 
them  to  the  needs  of  their  time.  But  there  is  discernible  a  care  not  to  change 
what  had  been  handed  down. — S.B.M. 

Mk  10:17-22,  cf.  §  19-307. 

113.  R.  Bartnicki,  “Mesjanski  charakter  perykopy  Marka  o  wjezdzie  Jezusa  do 
Jerozolimy  (Mk  11,  1-11)  (Caractere  messianique  de  la  pericope  de  Saint 
Marc  sur  l’entree  de  Jesus  a  Jerusalem  [Me.  11,  1-11]),”  RoczTeolKan  20 
(1,73)5-16. 

Though  this  text  does  not  explicitly  call  Jesus  Messiah,  it  is  replete  with  mes¬ 
sianic  motifs  (e.g.  Mount  of  Olives,  literary  relationship  to  Gen  49:10  ff.,  etc.) 
and  should  be  considered  messianic. — J.P. 

114.  [Mk  11:27-33]  G.  S.  Shae,  “The  Question  on  the  Authority  of  Jesus,”  Nov 
Test  16  (1,  74)  1-29. 

Study  of  Mk  11:27-33  yields  results  at  three  levels  of  its  tradition-history.  (1) 
The  original  core  of  the  story  (vv.  28b,  29a,  30)  goes  back  to  the  authentic 
memory  of  Jesus’  teaching.  When  questioned  by  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist, 
Jesus  answered  that  he  who  authorized  John  to  offer  the  eschatological  baptism 
has  also  authorized  Jesus  to  proclaim  and  inaugurate  the  kingdom  of  God.  (2) 
The  early  church  employed  part  of  the  authentic  memory  in  constructing  a  conflict 
story  (the  present  text,  except  vv.  27a  and  32b)  in  which  Jesus  was  questioned 
by  the  priests,  scribes,  and  elders  regarding  his  authority  to  cleanse  the  Temple. 
Thus  the  church  affirmed  its  faith  in  the  genuine  authority  of  Jesus  in  bringing 
about  the  cleansing  judgment  on  the  Temple  leadership  and  probably  saw  the 
cleansing  judgment  of  Jesus  as  directly  related  to  the  eschatological  warnings 
issued  by  John.  (3)  For  the  Evangelist  the  question  (“By  what  authority  .  .  .  ?”) 
goes  beyond  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  to  the  authoritative  works  of  Jesus  since 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  He  understands  the  miraculous  entry  of  the  Spirit 
from  heaven  into  Jesus  at  his  baptism  by  John  as  the  explanation  for  the  source 
of  Jesus’  authority. — D.J.H. 

115.  T.  Baarda,  “Markus  14,11:  epeggeilanto.  ‘Bron’  of  ‘Redaktie’?”  [Mark  14:11: 
epeggeilanto.  “Source”  or  “Redaction”?],  GerefTheolTijd  73  (2,  73)  65-75. 

The  agreements  between  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk  point  to  the  possibility  that  our 
present  Markan  text  is  a  later  redaction  of  the  source  (  =  Proto-Mark,  Ur-Markus) 
that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  used.  In  that  source  14:10  had  iskariotes.  In  14:11 
akousantes  was  missing;  the  verse  ended  with  ezetei  eukairian  hina  auton  paradg. 
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Moreover,  if  it  is  assumed  that  14:11  had  originally  kai  estesan  autg  argyrion 
dounai ,  not  only  can  the  redactions  of  Luke  ( synethento )  and  Matthew  ( triakonta ; 
cf.  Zech  11:12)  be  explained,  but  also  that  of  Mark  (epeggeilanto) . — J.L. 

116.  W.  Mohn,  “Gethsemane  (Mk  14:32-42),”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  194- 
208. 

A  redaction-critical  analysis  of  the  pericope  demonstrates  that  Mark  used  a 
traditional  story  consisting  of  vv.  32,  35,  37a,  41b.  In  the  Vorlage  the  story,  with 
its  focus  on  the  “hour”  and  “sleep,”  seems  to  be  of  apocalyptic  origin.  With  the 
addition  of  v.  41c  Mark  reinterprets  the  “hour”  to  refer  to  Jesus’  betrayal.  The 
sleep  of  the  three  disciples  is  a  vehicle  for  teaching  about  the  attitude  Mark’s 
contemporaries  must  have  in  the  hour  of  persecution  they  face:  “Watch  and  pray.” 
The  three  are  not  merely  witnesses  of  Jesus’  exaltation  in  the  resurrection  but  also 
witnesses  of  his  suffering  and  death. — G.W.M. 

117.  [Mk  14:55-64]  S.  Legasse,  “Jesus  devant  le  Sanhedrin.  Recherche  sur  les 
traditions  evangeliques,”  RevTheolLouv  5  (2,  74)  170-197. 

Jesus’  meeting  with  the  Sanhedrin  in  Mk  14:55-64  is  the  product  of  early  Chris¬ 
tian  reflection  on  the  passion.  Since  it  resorts  to  substitutes  for  the  divine  name 
(“the  Blessed”  and  “Power”),  it  probably  originated  in  the  Semitic-speaking 
Jewish-Christian  community.  After  some  reshaping  and  retouching  Mark  has  used 
it  for  his  own  theological  purposes.  In  26:59-66  Matthew  revised  the  pericope 
so  as  to  make  its  polemical  thrust  against  Israel  even  more  explicit.  In  22:67-71 
Luke  had  at  his  disposal  a  version  independent  of  the  Markan  account;  he  has 
edited  it  in  the  light  of  the  Markan  account  and  his  own  theology.  But  the  source 
used  by  Luke  has  no  more  guarantee  of  historicity  than  the  Markan  version;  it 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  contrast  the  Christology  of  the  early  church  with 
the  messianic  expectations  of  Judaism.  While  it  is  doubtful  that  Lk  22:66  depends 
on  a  source  or  tradition  other  than  Mk  15:1a,  Mark  in  that  verse  seems  to  be 
giving  his  own  twist  to  a  traditional  datum.  The  morning  meeting  with  the  San¬ 
hedrin  mentioned  in  Mk  15:1a  must  be  taken  seriously  by  historians. — D.J.H. 

118.  [Mk  15:38]  P.  Lamarche,  “La  mort  du  Christ  et  le  voile  du  temple  selon 
Marc,”  NouvRevTheol  106  (6,  74)  583-599. 

The  tearing  of  the  curtain  of  the  Temple  has  negative  and  positive  aspects  in 
Mk.  On  the  one  hand,  it  signifies  the  destruction  of  the  promises  to  Israel,  the 
covenant,  the  Temple,  and  the  Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  it  announces  a  great 
revelation — in  the  death  of  Christ,  God’s  truth  is  unveiled  to  the  eyes  of  all.  Mark’s 
rather  sober  portrayal  of  Jesus’  death  as  a  kenotic  abasement  has  other  symbolic 
features  such  as  darkness,  the  citation  of  Ps  22,  and  the  call  to  Elijah.  In  describ¬ 
ing  the  Christology  of  the  Markan  passion  narrative  we  can  rightly  speak  of  the 
kendsis  of  Christ  as  also  the  kenosis  of  the  Father  who  reveals  himself. — D.J.H. 

Luke 

119.  R.  L.  Humenay,  “The  Place  of  Mary  in  Luke:  A  Look  at  Modern  Biblical 
Criticism,”  AmEcclRev  168  (5,  74)  291-303. 

An  examination  of  modern  biblical  scholarship  on  the  “praise  texts”  (Lk  1:28 
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and  30,  34-35,  42-45,  46-49),  the  “rebuke  texts”  (Lk  2:49-51;  8:19-21;  11:27-28), 
and  the  “singling-out  texts”  (Lk  2:34-35;  Acts  1:14).  The  Catholic  scriptural 
approach  to  Mary,  purified  by  modern  biblical  criticism,  may  help  to  eliminate  a 
minimalistic  interpretation  of  biblical  theology  concerning  Mary’s  role  in  the  NT. 

— D.J.H. 

120.  J.  Kudasiewicz,  “Nazwy  Jerusalem  i  Jerozolima  w  u'zyciu  sw.  Lukasza 
(Jerusalem  und  Hierosolyma  in  Benutzung  des  Evangelistes  Lukas),”  Rocs 
TeolKan  20  (1,  73)  17-36. 

Luke  (like  Paul)  distinguishes  between  the  Greek  Hierosolyma  as  a  geographical 
designation  and  the  Hebrew  Ierousalem  as  an  eschatological  and  ecclesiological 
term  charged  with  salvation-historical  significance.  In  Lk,  Jerusalem  retains  its 
OT  religious  and  liturgical  sign-value;  it  is  the  locale  of  the  passion,  death,  and 
resurrection;  the  personification  of  Israel  as  subject  to  punishment  for  failures; 
and  the  arena  of  persecution.  In  Acts  it  is  also  a  center  of  persecution,  the  point 
of  origin  for  evangelization,  and  the  location  of  Spirit-activity  and  Christophanies. 
Languages  that  can  express  this  distinction  (e.g.  Polish)  should  be  careful  to  do 
so  in  translation. — J.P. 

121.  P.  S.  Minear,  “Jesus’  Audiences,  According  to  Luke,”  NovTest  16  (2,  74) 
81-109. 

Careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  audiences  described  in  each  pericope  in 
Lk-Acts.  In  Lk,  laos  with  the  article  normally  refers  to  Israel  as  the  elect  nation. 
Ochlos  is  a  neutral,  anonymous,  undifferentiated  entity,  a  necessary  but  indistinct 
part  of  the  stage  setting,  roughly  equivalent  to  “many.”  In  general,  the  most 
frequent  and  important  audiences  of  Jesus,  as  seen  by  Luke,  are  (1)  the  people 
(laos),  the  largest,  most  inclusive  audience;  (2)  the  crowds  (ochloi),  the  usual 
links  between  prophets  and  people;  (3)  the  disciples,  i.e.  all  who  hear  and  obey; 
(4)  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy-Two. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  travel  narrative  (9:51 — 18:30)  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Plain  (Lk  6)  it  is  clear  that  Luke  was  highly  consistent  and  quite  distinctive  in 
his  editorial  treatment  of  the  major  audiences  of  Jesus,  and  the  recognition  of 
this  editorial  attitude  enhances  our  understanding  of  his  organization  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  manifests  his  intentions  in  presenting  specific  segments  such  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Plain.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  the  Synoptists  so 
carefully  described  the  audiences  Jesus  addressed,  and  why  Luke  acted  likewise 
in  Acts.  The  answer,  seldom  noted,  lies  close  at  hand.  Recipients  of  charismatic 
gifts,  especially  the  gift  of  prophecy  with  its  vision  and  audition  of  heavenly  things, 
normally  were  given  these  gifts  “by  the  heavenly  dispatcher  (word  of  God,  angels, 
Holy  Spirit).”  These  privileges  were  destined  for  a  specific  group  and  not  for  all 
and  sundry. — J.J.C. 

122.  T.-Y.  Theriault,  “Les  dimensions  sociales,  economiques  et  politiques  dans 
l’oeuvre  de  Luc,”  SciEsp  26  (2,  74)  205-231. 

An  analysis  of  key  passages  in  Lk-Acts  in  an  effort  to  understand  Luke’s  views 
on  social,  economic,  and  political  matters.  Luke  is  not  so  much  interested  in  in¬ 
structing  us  on  how  to  organize  society  as  he  is  in  leading  us  to  the  progressive 
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realization  in  history  of  God’s  sovereign  action  in  offering  salvation  to  all.  (1) 
The  messianic  spirit  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  is  not  to  be  identified  with  any 
political  power.  That  spirit  is  a  positive  challenge  to  political  power  as  well  as  a 
means  of  relativizing  and  demythologizing  it.  (2)  Without  envisioning  the  total 
transformation  of  political  institutions,  Luke  presents  a  model  for  exercising  au¬ 
thority  that  could  serve  as  a  leaven  for  society  as  a  whole.  (3)  The  Lukan  insistence 
on  concern  for  the  poor  and  the  outcast  summons  society  in  general  to  care  for 
the  disadvantaged.  (4)  Luke  invites  us  to  reconsider  the  value  of  material  goods 
and  to  free  ourselves  from  economic  preoccupations  in  order  to  engage  in  more 
important  pursuits. — D.J.H. 

123.  M.  Volkel,  “Der  Anfang  Jesu  in  Galilaa.  Bemerkungen  zum  Gebrauch  und 
zur  Funktion  Galilaas  in  den  lukanischen  Schriften,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4, 
73)  222-232. 

An  analysis  of  the  distribution  and  use  of  “Galilee”  in  Lk,  especially  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Mk,  shows  that  for  Luke  it  designates  only  a  geographical  place, 
that  of  the  beginning.  Already  in  Lk  4:44  the  beginning  is  left  behind  and  the 
first  major  phase  of  Jesus’  activity  is  directed  to  the  entire  Jewish  people  and 
country.  Galilee  is  not  theologically  unimportant  for  Luke,  however,  for  by  it  he 
roots  the  symbolic  function  of  Judea  in  a  historical  context:  “Beginning  from 
Galilee”  (Lk  23:5;  Acts  10:37).— G.W.M. 

124.  L.  E.  Wilshire,  “Was  Canonical  Luke  written  in  the  Second  Century? — 
A  Continuing  Discussion,”  NT  Stud  20  (3,  74)  246-253. 

J.  Knox’s  thesis  that  canonical  Lk  reached  its  final  form  only  after  passing 
through  Marcion’s  hands  rests  on  arguments  that  are  mostly  untested.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  them  shows  their  weakness,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  harmonistic 
tendency  of  the  Marcionite  text  and  the  presence  of  peculiarly  Lukan  material 
in  it.  The  problem  of  dating  Lk  remains.  (An  appendix  lists  Marcionite  passages 
with  borrowings  from  Synoptic  parallels.) — G.W.M. 

125.  P.  Zingg,  “Die  Stellung  des  Lukas  zur  Heidenmission,”  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur 
Missionszvissenschaft/Nouvelle  Revue  de  science  missionnaire  29  (3,  73)  200- 
209. 

From  Lk  2:32  (“a  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gentiles”)  to  the  end  of  Acts  the 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  an  important  theme  for  Luke.  That  he  does  not  retroject 
this  mission  back  into  the  life  of  Jesus  is  a  sign  of  his  fidelity  to  his  sources. 
Luke  expresses  his  understanding  of  the  Gentile  mission  with  the  aid  of  geograph¬ 
ical,  ethnic-religious,  and  procedural  details  scattered  throughout  his  work.  The 
power  that  shows  the  way  and  makes  the  missionaries  capable  of  serving  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  article  concludes  with  observations  on  the  relevance  of  Luke’s 
vision  for  contemporary  missionaries. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  cf.  §  19-170. 

126.  [Lk  1]  R.  E.  Brown,  “Luke’s  Description  of  the  Virginal  Conception,” 
TheolStud  35  (2,  74)  360-362. 

J.  A.  Fitzmyer’s  contention  [§  18-422]  that  every  detail  of  the  Lukan  account 
could  be  understood  of  a  child  to  be  born  to  Mary  in  the  usual  human  way  is 
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open  to  question.  Luke  has  constructed  a  parallelism  between  the  annunciation 
to  Zechariah  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  annunciation  to  Mary  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  in  order  to  underline  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  John.  A  virginal 
conception  of  Jesus  would  fit  the  pattern  perfectly,  for  then  the  power  of  God 
would  overcome  not  simply  the  incapacity  of  the  two  parents  but  the  complete 
absence  of  a  human  father.  Furthermore,  the  conception  of  Jesus  must  involve 
the  fact  mentioned  in  Lk  1:27  that  Mary  is  a  virgin,  even  as  the  conception  of 
John  involved  the  fact  (cf.  1:7)  that  Elizabeth  was  barren  and  both  parents  were 
aged.  The  praise  of  Mary’s  faith  in  1:45  constitutes  still  another  indication  favor¬ 
able  to  the  thesis  that  Luke  meant  a  virginal  conception.  These  considerations 
suggest  that  Luke  did  not  think  that  Joseph  begot  Jesus  after  the  angel’s  an¬ 
nunciation  to  Mary. — D.J.H. 

127.  [Lk  1:3]  M.  Volkel,  “Exegetische  Erwagungen  zum  Verstandnis  des 
Begriffs  kathexes  im  Lukanischen  Prolog,”  NTStud  20  (3,  ’74)  289-299. 

An  examination  of  the  peculiarly  Lukan  word  kathexes  and  the  related  word 
hexes  shows  that  the  two  are  not  synonymous  in  Lk.  The  former  is  used  of  a 
continuity  within  a  logical  whole.  In  the  context  of  the  Lukan  prologue  it  refers  to 
Luke’s  ordering  of  the  materials  for  the  purpose  of  understanding  on  the  reader’s 
part. — G.W.M. 

128.  [Lk  1:46-55]  R.  C.  Tannehill,  “The  Magnificat  as  Poem,”  JournBibLit 
93  (2,  74)  263-275. 

The  couplings  of  elements  in  parallelism  in  Lk  l:46b-55  indicate  a  basic  triangular 
tension,  with  the  humble,  the  mighty  God,  and  the  oppressive  rulers  of  the  world 
forming  the  three  corners.  There  are  two  strophes — vv.  46b-50  and  51-55.  Most  of 
vv.  46b-49a  and  51 -54a  falls  into  a  pattern  of  three  rhythmic  feet  per  line.  The  poem 
follows  a  repetitive  pattern  consisting  of  a  series  of  lines  dominated  by  finite  verbs 
in  initial  position  with  contrasting  lines  at  the  end  in  vv.  49b-50  and  another  such 
series  brought  to  an  end  by  vv.  54b-55.  In  its  dynamic  unity  this  text  holds  together 
the  small  and  the  great,  the  birth  of  a  baby  to  an  unimportant  woman  and  the 
fulfillment  of  Israel’s  promise  through  the  overturn  of  human  society.  The  text 
enables  us  to  see  the  mother  and  her  baby  as  signs. — D.J.H. 

Lk  3:1-18,  cf.  §  19-102. 

Lk  3:14,  cf.  §  19-31. 

Lk  3:19-20,  cf.  §  19-347. 

Lk  3:21-22,  cf.  §  19-103. 

Lk  4:1-13,  cf.  §  19-104. 

129.  S.  Sabugal,  “La  embajada  mesianica  del  Bautista  (Mt  11,2-6  =  Lc  7,18-23),” 
Augustinianum  14  (1,  74)  5-39.  [Cf.  §  18-469.] 

This  part  of  the  study  takes  up  the  Lukan  redaction  of  the  Baptist’s  messianic 
embassy  (Lk  7:18-23).  It  situates  the  account  within  the  larger  context  of  Lk, 
examines  its  unity  and  literary  structure,  and  gives  a  detailed  exegesis  of  its  verses. 
In  vv.  18-19a  the  kyrios,  the  figure  and  the  function  of  the  Baptist,  and  “the  disciples 
of  John”  are  discussed.  Then  the  messianic  question  (vv.  19b-20)  is  taken  up  both 
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in  John’s  commission  and  in  the  embassy’s  question.  If  these  elements  are  seen  in 
function  of  the  Christological  witness  of  Luke,  the  life-situation  of  the  Lukan 
redaction  of  the  account  appears  to  have  been  the  missionary  activity  among  baptist 
sects.  Finally,  the  response  of  Jesus  (vv.  21-23)  is  submitted  to  literary  analysis. 
The  Evangelist  introduces  the  Lord’s  response  with  a  summary  (v.  21 ;  cf.  parallel 
summaries  in  4:40-41  and  6:18).  Luke  shows  great  respect  for  his  source  (Q), 
faithfully  preserving  its  essential  elements.  But  he  also  shows  himself  to  be  a  true 
author  and  theologian,  reinterpreting  and  making  the  Gospel  tradition  contemporary 
for  the  concrete  life-situation  of  a  Christian  community.  The  embassy  of  the  Baptist 
in  Q  thus  becomes  an  important  chapter  in  Luke’s  own  Christological  witness  and 
missionary  care  for  contemporary  baptist  sects.  [To  be  continued.] — S.B.M. 

Lk  8:11-15,  cf.  §  19-107. 

130.  [Lk  8:45-56]  H.  Zamora,  “Un  interesante  fragmento  del  Evangelio  Griego 
de  Lucas  en  el  Monasterio  de  Guadalupe,”  EstB'ib  32  (3,  ’73)  271-282. 

A  brief  history  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Guadalupe  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  a  parchment  sheet  (195  X  140  mm.)  containing  a  Greek  text  in 
double  columns  of  17  lines  each  and  11  to  15  letters  per  line.  The  folio  (reproduced 
on  pp.  278  and  280)  can  be  dated  to  the  7th  or  8th  century.  The  text  is  of  two 
fragments  of  Lk  8:45b-56  and  9:37  and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus. — S.B.M. 

Lk  9:37,  cf.  §  19-130. 

Lk  9:46-48,  cf.  §  19-112. 

131.  H.  Lignee,  “La  mission  des  soixante-douze.  Lc  10,  1-12.17-20,”  AssembSeign 
45  (’74)  64-74. 

With  the  account  of  the  sending  forth  of  the  72  envoys,  Luke  links  the  post- 
Pentecost  mission  to  the  Gentiles  with  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus.  The  “sending” 
(Lk  10:1-16)  consists  of  a  narrative  introduction  (v.  1),  the  discourse  consisting 
of  a  prelude  (v.  2)  and  advice  about  the  mission  (vv.  3-15),  and  conclusion  (v.  16). . 
The  “return”  (Lk  10:17-20)  has  a  narrative  introduction  and  the  euphoric  report 
of  the  72  (v.  17)  and  three  apocalyptic  affirmations  by  Jesus  (vv.  18-20). — D.J.H. 

132.  P.  Ternant,  “Le  bon  Samaritain.  Lc  10,25-37,”  AssembSeign  46  (’74)  66-77. 
In  10:25-28  Luke  refuses  to  establish  a  hierarchy  between  the  love  of  God  and 

the  love  of  neighbor;  both  are  oriented  toward  inheriting  eternal  life.  In  10:29-37 
he  contrasts  the  behavior  of  two  “clerics”  who  do  not  love  their  neighbor  with  the 
action  of  the  Samaritan  who  does  not  set  limits  to  mercy  and  is  willing  to  aid 
anyone  who  is  in  difficulty.  The  story  shows  how  mercy  is  greater  than  sacrifice. 
—D.J.H. 

133.  D.  Bertrand,  “Hypocrites  selon  Luc  12,  1-59,”  Christus  21  (83,  ’74)  323-333. 

Whereas  Mt  23  is  a  vigorous  polemic  against  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  Lk  12 
is  an  instruction  addressed  to  the  disciples  and  the  crowds.  The  material  in  Lk  12 
has  this  general  structure:  the  double  reaction  against  hypocrisy  (vv.  1-12),  what 
one  has  as  the  root  of  hypocrisy  in  its  passive  form  (vv.  13-40),  and  what  one  does 
as  the  root  of  hypocrisy  in  its  active  form  (vv.  41-59).  According  to  Luke  a 
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hypocrite  is  able  to  make  judgments  about  many  things  but  does  not  have  the  power 
to  judge  his  own  case,  especially  as  it  is  related  to  Christ. — D.J.H. 

134.  A.  George,  “L’attente  du  maitre  qui  vient.  Lc  12,32-48,”  AsscmbSeign  50 
(74)  66-76. 

Luke  gathers  together  several  dominical  sayings  addressed  to  the  disciples  (cf. 
Lk  12:22)  in  the  course  of  Jesus’  ascent  to  Jerusalem.  The  sayings  consist  essentially 
of  three  parables  (vv.  35-38,  39-40,  and  42-48)  exhorting  the  believers  to  readiness 
for  the  coming  of  the  Master.  The  meaning  that  Luke  attaches  to  this  awaiting  is 
first  examined  in  the  assurance  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  (vv.  32-34)  and  in 
the  three  subsequent  parables  that  underline  the  uncertainty  of  the  coming,  the 
parousia  at  the  end  of  time,  and  the  need  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Then 
attention  is  turned  to  what,  beyond  Lk’s  and  Mt’s  accounts,  Jesus  could  have 
meant  and  the  disciples  understood  by  these  words.  There  is  good  evidence  to 
support  v.  32  as  an  authentic  saying  of  Jesus.  The  sapiential  saying  in  Lk  12:34 
could  well  have  existed  independently  of  the  parable.  It  was  addressed,  as  in  all 
likelihood  v.  38  was,  not  to  the  disciples  specifically  but  to  all  Jesus’  hearers.  The 
parables  of  expectation  were  initially  addressed  to  Jesus’  contemporaries.  The 
interpretations  of  Lk  and  Mt  help  us  understand  the  church’s  joyous  hope  in  the 
“Come,  Lord  Jesus.” — S.B.M. 

Lk  12:34,  cf.  §  19-87. 

Lk  13:1-3,  cf.  §  19-362. 

135.  J.  Seynaeve,  “La  parabole  de  la  porte  etroite:  l’acceptation  ‘pratique’  du 
Christ.  Lc  13,22-30,”  AssembSeign  52  (74)  68-77. 

The  parable  of  the  narrow  door  was  built  up  out  of  separate  logia  of  Jesus,  which 
can  be  found  in  various  places  in  Mt.  Luke  probably  found  the  parable  already 
formed  in  his  source  and  merely  added  his  own  editorial  touches  to  it.  The  point  of 
the  parable  is  that  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  Abraham  is  not  assured  in 
advance.  A  practical  acceptance  of  Christ,  a  rigorous  fidelity  to  his  message,  and 
a  faith  that  translates  itself  into  concrete  actions  map  out  the  sure  but  difficult  road 
leading  all  men  to  salvation. — D.J.H. 

136.  [Lk  18:9-14]  H.  Mottu,  “The  Pharisee  and  the  Tax  Collector:  Sartrian 
Notions  as  Applied  to  the  Reading  of  Scripture,”  UnSemQuartRev  29  (3-4, 
74)  195-213. 

An  analysis  of  Lk  18:9-14  in  an  effort  “to  rescue  the  text  from  the  jaws  of 
Christian  ideology  in  order  to  be  able  to  listen  to  it  in  a  new  frame  of  reference,  and 
to  accomplish  this  semantic  transference,  usually  called  ‘transinterpretation,’  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre’s  Critique  de  la  Raison  dialect  ique  can  help  us.”  The  two  characters, 
the  Temple  and  the  house,  the  Pharisee  as  the  man  of  desire  and  the  tax  collector 
as  the  man  of  need,  the  difference  that  Jesus  makes,  and  the  problem  of  institutions 
are  discussed. — D.J.H. 

Lk  20:1-8,  cf.  §  19-114. 

Lk  22:5-6,  cf.  §  19-115. 

Lk  22:67-71,  cf.  §  19-117. 
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137.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “John  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,”  ExpTimes  85  (8,  ’74) 
228-233. 

A  review  of  the  debate  about  the  Fourth  Gospel’s  relationship  to  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  evidence.  John  did  not  use  Mk  (or  Lk  or  Mt) 
in  the  way  in  which  most  students  of  the  Synoptic  problem  suppose  that  Matthew 
or  Luke  used  Mk.  But  parallel  material  (incidents,  sayings,  the  passion  narrative) 
common  to  Jn  and  Mk  does  exist.  The  fact  is  that  there  crops  up  repeatedly  in  Jn 
evidence  that  the  Evangelist  knew  a  body  of  traditional  material  that  was  either  Mk 
or  something  much  like  Mk.  Some  of  the  popularity  of  the  argument  for  Jn’s 
independence  of  the  Synoptics  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  makes  possible 
(though  not  necessary)  an  early  date  of  composition  and  suggests  a  high  estimate 
of  its  worth  as  a  historical  source. — D.J.H. 

138.  M.  Beneitez,  “Nota  sobre  verbos  ‘sinonimos’  en  Jn,”  EstEcl  49  (188,  74) 
109-116. 

The  problem  of  verbal  synonyms  is  well  known  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  note 
tries  to  confirm,  by  yet  another  method,  the  theory  of  perfect  synonyms  in  John 
and,  at  the  same  time,  propose  a  possible  Johannine  criterion  of  choice.  Examining 
pempo  and  apostello,  phylasso  and  tered,  agapan  and  philein,  horan/idein  and 
theorem  in  their  various  grammatical  forms,  the  article  concludes  that  the  criterion 
of  choice  between  two  or  more  synonymous  verbs  is  not  the  diversity  of  meaning 
but  that  of  the  verb  form. — S.B.M. 

139.  J.  C.  Coetzee,  “Life  (eternal  life)  in  John’s  writings  and  the  Qumran  scrolls,” 
Neotestamentica  6  (72)  48-66. 

The  term  zoe  is  used  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  technical  term  for  “eternal  life” 
so  as  to  mean  the  “glorious  and  continued  oneness  with  Christ  and  his  Father.”  So 
important  is  the  motif  that  the  theme  of  Jn  may  be  formulated  rightly  as  “the  Gospel 
of  faith  in  Jesus  for  the  attainment  of  Life.”  1  Jn  agrees  with  the  Fourth  Gospel  in 
respect  to  the  connotation  of  zoe)  its  theme  may  be  formulated  as  “the  Christian 
certainty  of  possessing  eternal  life  in  Christ.”  In  the  Qumran  scrolls  eternal  life 
does  not  receive  particular  emphasis,  and  the  sect  has  no  technical  term  for  it. 
There  is  no  sign  of  identification  with  any  person  (except  possibly  the  “living 
waters”  of  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness).  The  moulding  of  the  idea  of  eternal 
life  into  legal  categories  is  characteristic. — D.J.H. 

140.  F.  C.  Fensham,  “Love  in  the  writings  of  Qumran  and  John,”  Neotestamentica 
6  (72)  67-77. 

A  study  of  the  theme  of  love  in  the  Qumran  writings,  the  Johannine  writings, 
and  the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha.  There  is  a  general  use  of  love  as  affection 
that  can  be  regarded  as  a  universal  linguistic  phenomenon.  God’s  love  for  his 
followers  or  something  else  occurs  both  in  the  Qumran  writings  and  those  of  John. 
In  all  three  groups  of  writings  much  is  made  of  man’s  love  for  God,  and  the  idea 
of  love  toward  one  another  is  fully  worked  out.  But  the  Christian  application  of 
brotherly  love  as  a  new  commandment  because  it  is  a  reflection  of  God’s  love  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  unique.  Also,  nowhere  in  the  Johannine  writings  is  brotherly  love 
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contrasted  with  hatred  to  the  enemies.  The  fact  that  brotherly  love  is  mentioned 
and  propagated  in  all  three  groups  of  writings  should  not  lead  us  to  infer  direct 
contact  or  borrowing.  It  is  a  general  characteristic  of  Jewish  thought  in  those  days. 
— D.J.H. 

141.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  sacerdoce  du  Christ  et  de  ses  envoyes,  les  apotres,  d’apres 
Isaie  53  et  d’apres  le  quatrieme  evangile,”  NovVet  49  (2,  ’74)  102-112. 

It  is  correct  that  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  is  not  directly  described  as  one  who  regards 
himself  as  a  priest,  that  the  title  is  not  applied  to  him,  and  that  he  is  clearly 
associated  with  the  prophetic  rather  than  with  the  priestly  tradition  of  the  OT. 
However,  the  use  of  Isa  53  in  the  Last  Supper  accounts  describes  Jesus  as  the 
Suffering  Servant  who  united  priestly  and  prophetic  traditions.  In  particular, 
Jn  10:36  describes  Jesus'  priestly  consecration  by  the  Father,  and  Jn  17:19  shows 
Jesus  consecrating  himself  as  a  sacrificial  victim.  Furthermore,  in  Jn  17:17-19  Jesus 
also  prays  that  the  Father  might  consecrate  the  apostles  as  men  sent  as  Jesus  was 
sent.  This  prayer  is  repeated  and  fulfilled  in  Jn  20:20-23,  where  the  apostles  are 
actually  made  ministerial  priests  of  a  sacrifice  that  is  not  their  own. — M.A.F. 

142.  R.  T.  Fortna,  “Theological  Use  of  Locale  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  AnglTheol 
Rev  suppl.  ser.  3  (’74)  58-95. 

In  using  the  signs-source  John  has  eliminated  one  Galilean  sign  (the  catch  of 
fish)  and  created  a  Judean  one  (the  cleansing  of  the  Temple),  and  in  every  case  has 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  in  which  of  the  two  regions  the  sign  takes  place.  He 
has  intricately  interwoven  the  Galilean  and  Judean  periods  of  Jesus’  ministry, 
quite  distinct  in  the  source,  by  an  artificial  itinerary  alternating  between  the  two 
regions.  After  he  takes  Jesus  from  Galilee  for  the  last  time,  he  still  invents  periodic 
occasions  on  which  Jesus  withdraws  from  the  Judeans.  He  has  also  made  comments 
within  the  body  of  the  pre-Johannine  stories  and  has  supplied  notices  elsewhere, 
and  each  of  these  more  minute  redactional  techniques  reveals  his  topographic 
interest. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  John’s  schema  is  the  alternation  of  Judea  on  the  one 
hand  with  Galilee,  Samaria,  or  Perea  on  the  other.  The  inhabitants  of  these  latter 
three  regions  stand  opposite  the  Ioudaioi.  John  looks  favorably  on  Galilee,  but  his 
chief  focus  is  on  Judea  and  its  lack  of  faith.  Judea  is  the  place  where  Jesus  is 
either  rejected  or  only  ambiguously  accepted.  Nevertheless,  Jesus’  patris  is  Judea, 
not  Galilee.  The  opposite  of  the  Jew  in  Jn  is  not  the  Gentile,  but  the  exceptional 
believer  in  Jesus.  Both  Judea  and  Ioudaioi  express  the  paradox  of  the  incarnate 
Logos’  reception  in  the  world. — D.J.H. 

143.  U.  B.  Muller,  “Die  Parakletenvorstellung  im  Johannesevangelium,”  Zeit 
TheolKirch  71  (1,  74)  31-77. 

Summary  and  critique  of  previous  efforts  to  trace  the  background  of  parakletos 
in  John’s  Gospel  (e.g.  R.  Bultmann,  O.  Betz,  G.  Bornkamm).  The  parakletos  con¬ 
cept  belongs  to  the  Jewish  literary  genre  of  farewell  speech,  where  the  functions  of 
a  parakletos  (i.e.  consolation,  admonition,  and  teaching)  are  carried  out  by  books 
( 4  Ezra  14),  a  letter  (2  Baruch  84),  a  personal  successor  (e.g.  Moses-Joshua  in 
Assumption  of  Moses),  or  a  group  of  followers  (2  Baruch  44 — 46).  Similarly,  the 
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reference  to  “another’’  parakletos  in  Jn  14:16  introduces  him  as  one  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  departing  Jesus. 

The  proper  sphere  of  investigation  must  be  Jn  13:31 — 14:31,  for  chaps.  15 — 17 
are  secondary  (cf.  J.  Wellhausen,  J.  Becker).  By  itself  parakletos  is  an  insufficient 
term  of  identification.  It  is  defined  by  the  phrase  “Spirit  of  truth”  (14:17),  which 
thus  anchors  the  concept  in  primitive  Christianity  generally.  In  Jn  14  the  parakletos 
guarantees  continuity  between  Jesus  and  those  who  testify  about  him  by  bringing 
to  memory  what  he  has  said  (14:26).  This  legitimizes  the  Gospel’s  authority  as  over 
against  competing  traditions  (cf.  the  claim  implicit  in  the  ecclesiastical  “we”  of 
3:11). 

The  secondary  discourse  in  15:18 — 16:15  introduces  two  new  features:  (1)  The 
activity  of  the  parakletos  is  not  limited  to  believers  as  in  chap.  14.  He  also  functions 
as  witness  and  judge  in  relation  to  the  world  (15:26-27;  16:7-11).  (2)  The  work 
of  Jesus  is  not  the  sole  and  complete  norm,  as  in  the  original  Gospel.  It  is  continued 
and  extended  by  the  parakletos,  who  brings  new  revelations  requiring  their  own 
authentication  (16:12-15) . — J . R. M . 

144.  W.  Nicol,  “The  history  of  Johannine  research  during  the  past  century,” 
Neotestamentica  6  (’72)  8-18. 

A  review  of  scholarship  on  issues  such  as  date  and  authorship,  historicity,  relation 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  history-of-religions  background,  purpose,  and  theology. 

145r.  W.  Nicol,  The  Semeia  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  408;  §  18-91  lr] . 

G.  Richter,  “Zur  sogenannten  Semeia-Quelle  des  Johannesevangeliums,”  Munch 
TheolZeit  25  (1,  ’74)  64-73. — A  summary  of  N’s  views  on  the  extent  of  the  signs- 
source,  its  characteristics,  and  its  redaction  by  the  Evangelist.  The  author’s  position 
on  the  general  harmony  of  theological  outlook  between  the  signs-source  and  the 
Evangelist  is  open  to  question.  He  does  not  explain  why  exorcisms  and  healings 
of  lepers  are  absent  from  the  signs-source.  He  fails  to  see  how  the  Evangelist 
“de-messianizes”  the  signs,  how  he  replaces  semeion  by  ergon,  how  for  the  Evange¬ 
list  the  doxa  of  Jesus  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  signs,  and  how  the  Christo logies 
of  the  signs-source  and  the  Evangelist  differ.  The  signs-source  is  better  viewed  as 
a  written  document  that  could  be  copied  by  the  Evangelist  than  as  something  he 
recalled  from  memory.  Because  it  contained  other  narrative  material  but  not  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  (parables,  preaching  of  the  kingdom),  the  source  is  best  called 
the  Grundschrift  and  seen  as  an  apologetic  writing  aiming  to  defend  and  establish 
Jesus’  messiahship. — D.J.H. 

146.  P.  Nicolet  and  F.  Vouga,  “L’evangile  selon  saint  Jean  dans  la  traduction 
cecumenique  de  la  Bible,”  RevTheolPhil  24  (2,  ’74)  132-138. 

The  presentation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  new  TOB  [NT A  19,  p.  109]  is  one 
of  the  weaker  parts  in  a  work  of  generally  high  quality.  While  the  introduction  to 
Jn  is  quite  satisfactory,  the  translations  and  notes  frequently  do  not  reflect  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  text.  The  importance  given  to  natural  and  progressive 
knowledge,  the  role  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  relation 
between  Jesus’  death  and  glorification  are  open  to  criticism.  Many  of  the  other 
notes,  however,  particularly  those  on  historical  matters,  are  very  valuable. — D.J.H. 
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147.  J.  J.  O’Rourke,  “Eis  and  en  in  John,”  BibTrans  25  (1,  74)  139-142. 

A  discussion  of  texts  in  Jn  where  eis  and  en  apparently  deviate  from  their  classical 
usage.  It  seems  that  all  uses  of  eis  in  Jn  are  in  accord  with  classical  usage,  save 
possibly  1:18  and  19:13;  at  most  therefore  1.08%  of  the  instances  are  not  in  accord 
with  classical  usage.  It  is  possible  that  en  in  3:35  reflects  its  confusion  with  eis. — 
D.J.H. 

148.  H.  Schlier,  “The  Holy  Spirit  as  interpreter  according  to  St.  John’s  Gospel,” 
IntCathRcv/Commnnio  1  (2,  74)  128-141. 

The  translation  of  an  article  originally  published  in  German  in  IntKathZcit / 
Communio  [§  18-151]. 

149.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  “The  Jew's  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Another  Level  of 
Meaning,”  AnglTheolRev  suppl.  ser.  3  (74)  95-112. 

In  addition  to  confirming  Christian  belief  and  encouraging  Jewish  Christians  to 
stand  firm  against  the  opposition  of  the  synagogue,  the  Evangelist  may  also  have 
been  concerned  with  an  internal  problem  within  the  church  itself — a  form  of 
“judaizing”  from  certain  Christians,  whether  of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  extraction. 
It  is  not  possible,  given  the  limited  and  debatable  character  of  our  sources,  to 
describe  precisely  the  form  or  forms  this  took.  But  one  form  seems  to  be  identifiable 
and  virulent  in  the  time  of  the  Evangelist:  a  judaizing  combined  with  docetic 
views  about  the  person  of  Christ,  and  gnosticizing  speculations  concerning  the 
cosmos  and  man’s  destiny  in  it.  Its  origins  appear  to  have  been  in  Samaria  and 
Egypt,  but  it  may  have  spread  to  Asia  Minor  as  early  as  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Colossians.  This  movement  can  be  glimpsed  in  the  teaching  of  Cerinthus,  the  oppo¬ 
nents  castigated  in  Rev  2:9  and  3:9,  the  false  teachers  in  the  Pastorals,  and  the 
heretics  combatted  by  Ignatius. — D.J.H. 

150.  C.  van  der  Waal,  “The  Gospel  according  to  John  and  the  Old  Testament,” 
Neotestamentica  6  (72)  28-47. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  shows  how  the  revelation  of  Christ  is  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  fulfilling  of  the  OT.  This  can  be  seen  in  Jn  1:17,  the  emphasis  on  the  Jewish 
feasts  throughout  the  Gospel,  the  typological  use  of  the  OT,  and  the  covenantal 
character  of  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

151.  M.  Veloso,  “Sentido  misional  de  la  santificacion  en  el  evangelio  de  Juan,” 
RevistBib  35  (4,  73)  314-318. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  use  of  hagiazein  and  hagios  in  Jn,  the  article 
examines  the  sanctification  of  Jesus  (Jn  6:69;  17:19)  and  that  of  the  believers 
(17:15-19)  to  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  theme  in  the 
Johannine  teaching. — S.B.M. 

152.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “The  Gospel  of  St  John  as  language,”  Neotestamentica  6 
(72)  19-27. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  language  situation  in  the  regions 
within  which  the  NT  writings  originated,  “a  synchronical  approach  of  language  may 
yield  more  fruit  than  a  diachronical.”  This  means  that  the  language  of  Jn  should  be 
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studied  on  the  parole  level  as  being  the  language  usage  of  the  redactor.  The  Gospel 
is  intelligible  as  regards  its  language  because  the  redactor  intended  to  convey 
comprehension  by  means  of  the  language  in  which  it  was  written  by  him. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  cf.  §  19-267. 

153.  [Jn  1]  J.  M.  Ross,  “Two  More  Titles  of  Jesus,”  ExpTimes  85  (9,  ’74)  281. 

One  of  John’s  purposes  in  writing  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel  was  to  give 
Jesus  as  many  different  titles  or  descriptions  as  possible.  This  throws  light  on  two 
passages  where  the  text  is  in  dispute.  In  Jn  1 : 18  we  should  read  “the  only-begotten 
God”  ( tlieos  rather  than  huios),  and  in  Jn  1:34  we  should  read  “God’s  chosen  one” 
( eklektos  rather  than  huios).  John  wished  to  reserve  the  title  “Son  of  God”  for 
1:49.— D.J.H. 

154.  [Jn  1:1-18]  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “The  Prologue  of  John’s  Gospel:  Its  Extent, 
Content  and  Intent,”  RefTheolRev  33  (1,  ’74)  11-17. 

A  restatement  and  development  of  H.  T.  Andrews’s  1914  proposal  that  the 
Prologue  of  Jn  originally  included  Jn  3:13-21  and  3:31-36  in  addition  to  1:1-18 
(omitting  1:6-8  and  15).  There  is  a  great  deal  of  insight  in  the  suggestion  and  a 
strong  body  of  evidence  to  support  it.  The  two  pericopes,  3:13-21  and  3:31-36, 
are  dislocated  in  their  present  position  and  belong  together;  3:13  follows  1:18  both 
in  style  and  thematic  progression.  The  suggested  extended  Prologue  has  a  cogent 
unity  not  only  as  regards  literary  style  but  also  with  respect  to  content.  It  may  have 
served  as  a  celebrative  overture  to  the  Gospel,  as  an  introduction  to  and  summary 
of  the  Gospel  itself. — D.J.H. 

155.  [Jn  1:29-34]  B.  Marconcini,  “Dal  Battista  ‘storico’  al  Battista  ‘giovanneo’: 
interpretazione  storica  e  interpretazione  esistenziale,”  RivistBib  20  (suppl., 
’72)  467-480. 

The  aim  of  the  article  [cf.  §§  16-851 ;  19-102]  is  to  study  the  meaning  of  “baptism 
in  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Jn  1:33).  From  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the  immediate 
context  in  1:29-34,  one  sees  that  the  phrase  is  not  a  gloss,  nor  does  it  belong  to  the 
primitive  text.  It  was  inserted  by  John  into  this  context  after  baptism  had  become 
current  practice  in  the  church.  The  figure  of  the  Baptist  here  is  transfigured  into  one 
of  the  witnesses  that  declare  Jesus  to  be  the  only-begotten  of  God.  The  article  then 
reconstructs  first  the  “historical”  Baptist  and  then  the  whole  Baptist  tradition.  It 
concludes  with  some  remarks  on  the  existential  interpretation  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Baptist.  The  texts  so  examined  lead  man  today  to  expect  salvation,  not  from 
himself,  but  solely  from  God. — S.B.M. 

Jn  1:29-34,  cf.  §  19-103. 

156.  [Jn  1:29-36]  E.  W.  Burrows,  “Did  John  the  Baptist  Call  Jesus  ‘The  Lamb 
of  God’?”  ExpTimes  85  (8,  ’74)  245-249. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  scene  in  Jn  1:29  ff.  is  based  on 
a  historical  incident,  that  John  the  Baptist  recognized  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and 
that  he  could  have  used  the  title  “Lamb  of  God”  to  indicate  this  to  some  of  his 
disciples.  Even  the  explanatory  clause  in  1:29  (“that  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world”)  may  go  back  to  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  though  in  its  present  form 
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it  owes  something  to  the  Evangelist’s  own  style.  Some  would  say  that  whereas 
for  the  Baptist  the  Lamb  of  God  was  an  eschatological  title  for  the  Messiah,  for  the 
Evangelist  it  had  paschal  and  Suffering-Servant  connotations.  But  there  are  some 
hints  that  the  Suffering  Servant  could  have  been  in  the  Baptist’s  mind  and  that 
for  the  Evangelist  the  title  may  well  include  eschatological  connotations. — D.J.H. 

157.  L.  Stachowiak,  “Spotkanie  Jezusa  z  Nikodemem  (J  3,  1-21)  (Jesus  und 
Nikodemus  [Joh  3,  1-21]),”  RoczTeolKan  20  (1,  73)  69-81. 

A  running  commentary  on  this  passage  paying  special  attention  to  Qumran  beliefs 
and  practices. — J.P. 

Jn  3:13-21,  cf.  §  19-154. 

Jn  3:31-36,  cf.  §  19-154. 

Jn  4:1-45,  cf.  §  19-20. 

158.  G.  Ferraro,  “II  senso  di  ‘heds  arti'  nel  testo  di  Giovanni  5,17,”  RivistBib  20 
(suppl.,  72)  529-545. 

The  adverb  arti  is  characteristic  of  Johannine  eschatology.  The  article  examines 
first  the  texts  in  which  arti  occurs  alone,  then  those  passages  where  it  is  preceded 
by  apo  to  mean  “from  this  moment  forward  into  the  future”  and  by  heds  to  mean 
“from  the  past  to  the  present  moment.”  Within  this  context  the  important  verse 
5:17  is  examined.  Here  the  verb  ergazomai  is  predicated  of  men,  of  Jesus,  and  of 
God  the  Father.  The  rest  of  Jn  5  shows  the  meaning  of  the  yerb  to  be  to  resuscitate, 
to  vivify,  and  to  judge:  the  whole  salvific  activity  of  Jesus.  In  examining,  moreover, 
the  theology  of  the  Sabbath,  we  find  a  parallel  to  the  theology  of  time  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  signs  of  the  Temple  (Jn  2)  and  the  Sabbath  (Jn  5)  find  their  unity  in 
the  worship  in  Spirit  and  truth  (Jn  4).  It  is  within  this  framework  that  heds  arti 
in  5:17  has  both  a  Christo  logical  concentration  and  an  eschatological  orientation. 
— S.B.M. 

/ 

Jn  6:12-21,  cf.  §  19-91. 

159.  L.  Stachowiak,  “Literackie  i  egzetyczne  problemy  perikopy  o  chlebie  z 
nieba  (J  6,  22-59)  (Literarische  und  exegetische  Probleme  der  johanneischen 
Brotrede  [Jo  6,22-59]),”  StudTheolVars  11  (2,  73)  57-74. 

A  survey-summary  of  contemporary  critical  opinion  on  the  literary  and  theological 
problems  posed  by  Jn  6. — J.P. 

160.  R.  Beauvery,  “Le  fils  de  Joseph!  Manne  descendue  du  del?  Jn  6,41-52,” 
AssembSeign  50  (74)  43-49. 

The  pericope  is  bounded  by  two  objections  of  the  Jews  (Jn  6:41  and  52),  the 
first  linked  to  what  preceded  and  the  second  resulting  from  the  response  given  by 
Jesus.  The  meaning  of  “bread  of  life”  changes  from  v.  48  on,  from  “Word  to  be 
believed”  to  “flesh  given  for  the  life  of  the  world.”  The  two  objections  are  raised 
against  two  essential  aspects  of  the  mystery  of  the  person  of  Jesus:  his  eternal,  di¬ 
vine  origin,  and  the  human  destiny  of  his  body,  dead  and  risen.  The  whole  structure 
of  the  text  betrays  the  author’s  conviction  that  no  one  can  come  to  the  truth  unless 
he  allows  the  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  his  heart.  In  the  light  of  this  the  two 
major  themes  of  the  passage,  “murmuring”  and  “manna,”  are  elaborated. — S.B.M. 
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161.  R.  Beauvery,  “  ‘Voulez-vous  partir,  vous  aussi?’  Jn  6,60-69,”  AssembSeign 
52  (74)  44-51. 

The  words  to  the  disciples  in  general  in  Jn  6:61-66  and  those  to  the  Twelve  in 
particular  in  6:67-70  form  a  contrast.  In  this  passage  John  distinguishes  between  the 
disciples  and  the  Twelve  and  between  the  unbelieving  and  believing  disciples.  The 
Bread-of-Life  discourse  serves  as  the  occasion  for  choosing  between  the  prophet 
who  gives  bread  and  the  true  bread  descended  from  heaven. — D.J.H. 

162.  [Jn  7:53 — 8:11]  A.  A.  Trites,  “The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery,”  BiblSac 
131  (522,  74)  137-146. 

The  story  of  the  adulterous  woman  fits  into  the  controversy  pattern  of  Jn  1 — 12 
in  which  John  uses  forensic  language  to  describe  a  cosmic  lawsuit  between  God  and 
the  world.  In  Jn  7:53 — 8:11  one  finds  precisely  the  same  type  of  controversy 
language,  imagery  and  terminology  that  is  to  be  observed  in  the  rest  of  Jn  1 — 12. 
Whatever  may  be  the  textual  problems  associated  with  the  passage,  there  is  no 
overriding  contextual  problem  in  considering  it  as  an  original  part  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel. — D.J.H. 

163.  S.  Sabugal,  “  .  .  Y  la  Verdad  os  hara  fibres’  (Jn  8,32  a  la  luz  de  TPI 

Gen  15,11),”  Augustinianum  14  (1,  74)  177-181. 

The  vast  and  varied  interpretations  of  Jn  8:32  betray  respect  for  the  text  but 
also  an  abuse  of  its  objective  meaning.  Within  the  context  of  the  sentence  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  eleutheros  must  be  determined.  The  targumic  interpretation  of  Gen  15:11 
[TPI  =  Neofiti  I]  offers  a  good  background  for  understanding  the  deliverance 
“in  virtue  of  the  righteousness  of  your  father  Abraham”  (cf.  Jn  8:33).  Jn’s  text 
speaks  of  religious,  not  political,  freedom.  The  reaction  of  the  “Jews”  to  Jesus’ 
self-revelation  is  analogous  to  the  targumic  paraphrase.  This  shows  that  the 
Johannine  pericope  has  its  roots  in  a  tradition  that  is  historically  trustworthy. — 
S.B.M. 

164.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “La  parole  de  Jesus  ‘Void  ta  Mere’  et  l’accueil  du  Disciple 
(Jn  19,  27b),”  Marianum  36  (1,  74)  1-39. 

An  imposing  number  of  exegetes  see  in  Jn  19:25-27  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the 
spiritual  maternity  of  his  mother ;  many  others  deny  this  categorically ;  still  others, 
conceding  a  symbolic  meaning,  differ  widely  in  their  interpretation  of  it.  Yet  no 
one,  except  F.-M.  Braun,  has  examined  attentively  the  important  last  phrase  (v. 
27b).  This  article  first  traces  the  history  of  its  interpretation.  Practically  none  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  took  ta  idia  simply  in  the  material  sense  of  “home.”  The  Latin 
Fathers  follow  suit,  but  their  case  is  complicated  by  the  concurrent  traditions  of 
in  sua  and  in  suam.  These  patristic  interpretations  are  traced  from  Augustine  and 
Ambrose  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  From  the  16th  century 
forward  two  currents,  independent  and  ignorant  of  each  other,  that  of  the  spiritual 
writers  and  that  of  the  commentators,  are  discernible. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  goes  on  to  analyze  lambanein  eis  and  eis  ta  idia 
in  Jn  19:27b,  then  idios,  ta  idia ,  and  lambanein  in  John.  The  final  verse  of  the 
narrative  concludes  the  scene  by  describing  how  the  disciple  welcomed  Mary  into 
“his  own.”  The  third  part  of  the  article  then  deals  with  the  exegesis  and  theology  of 
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v.  27b,  showing  how  the  history  of  its  interpretation  reveals  a  progressive  deepening 
in  meaning.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  remains  within  the  tradition  of  spiritual 
interpretation.  The  traditional  exegesis  is  basically  correct  in  seeing  the  phrase  as 
meaning  that  the  disciple  welcomed  Mary  as  his  own  mother.  But  this  is  not 
expressed  in  eis  ta  idia  but  rather  in  elaben  ho  mathetes  anten.  The  ta  idia,  while 
formally  designating  what  is  the  disciple’s,  does  have  a  reference  to  Christ  also. 
1  his  relation  to  Christ  is  now  prolonged  in  the  new  relation  of  the  disciple  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  The  mother  of  Jesus,  moreover,  has  a  representative  value  here 
just  as  the  disciple  does.  Her  function  (cf.  “woman”)  henceforth  is  on  a  messianic 
and  eschatological  plane.  Thus  on  Calvary  the  church  is  doubly  represented:  as 
mother  of  the  faithful  in  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  as  eschatological  people  in  the 
person  of  the  disciple. — S.B.M. 

Jn  20:11-18,  cf.  §  19-166. 

Jn  20:22-23,  cf.  §  19-263. 

165.  S.  S.  Smalley,  “The  Sign  in  John  xxi,”  NTStud  20  (3,  74)  275-288. 

Jn  21  is  much  more  closely  linked,  as  an  epilogue,  to  Jn  1 — 20  than  is  often 
assumed.  It  contains  the  seventh  of  the  signs  in  the  Gospel,  one  which  shares  with 
the  others  both  structural  pattern  (statement,  sign,  witness)  and  theological  signifi¬ 
cance  (Christology  centered  on  titles) .  The  basic  theme  of  the  Gospel  is  that  in  Christ 
the  two  levels  of  reality  (spirit  and  flesh)  coincide.  This  provides  the  context  for 
interpreting  the  sign  of  the  catch  of  fish  as  an  expression  of  the  Spirit  in  material 
terms,  an  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  salvation  history.  The  narrative 
is  based  on  a  post-resurrection  appearance  of  Jesus  and  is  related  to  a  primitive  and 
historically  reliable  Petrine  tradition. — G.W.M. 

166.  [Jn  21:1-14]  A.  Shaw,  “The  Breakfast  by  the  Shore  and  the  Mary  Magdalene 
Encounter  as  Eucharistic  Narratives,”  JournTheolStud  25  (1,  74)  12-26. 

In  Jn  21 : 1  -14  we  have  a  narrative  combined  from  two  traditions:  one  a  narrative 
concerned  with  apostolic  function  (vv.  3,  5-8,  10-11),  based  on  the  miraculous  catch 
of  fish  (cf.  Lk  5:1-11)  ;  the  other  a  Eucharistic  narrative  (vv.  4,  9,  12-13)  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  sea  or  shore,  which  involves  a  hiding-and-recognition  theme  (cf. 
Lk  24:13-35).  Verses  1-2,  14  are  editorial.  The  two  stories  were  most  likely  joined 
to  make  the  point  that  the  apostolic  work  of  the  church  is  to  gather  all  men  into 
Christ  in  his  Eucharist. 

Jn  20:11-18  should  be  read  in  concert  with  3:13  and  6:62-63.  The  problem  in 
Jn  20:11-18  is  how  we  can  touch  Jesus’  body  when  he  is  not  here.  The  answer  is 
at  6:62-63.  There  is  a  very  strong  presumption  that  in  the  author’s  mind  Jn  20:11-18 
is  a  narrative  of  Eucharistic  significance.  It  was  included  to  assert  the  truth  that 
in  the  Eucharist  of  the  church  Christ  keeps  contact  with  his  brethren  and  they 
with  him.  The  different  Eucharistic  emphases  of  Jn  21:1-14  and  20:11-18  provide 
a  further  strong  claim  for  regarding  Jn  21  as  an  appendix  to  the  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

167.  J.  Clifton,  “Shaping  the  Kerygma.  A  Study  of  Acts,”  Living  Light  10  (4, 
73)  522-530. 

The  kerygmatic  speeches  in  Acts  serve  a  number  of  functions.  They  represent  the 
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fulfillment  of  Jesus’  command  to  preach  and  make  disciples.  They  contain  the  basic 
elements  of  the  good  news  about  him,  and  under  a  variety  of  forms.  This  diversity 
Luke  presents  as  a  mark  of  the  community’s  preaching  and  of  the  richness  of  the 
news  itself.  Finally,  their  inclusion  in  Acts  suggests  that  their  content  could  nurture 
the  faith  of  Christians. — D .J.H. 

168.  W.  W.  Gasque,  “Did  Luke  Have  Access  to  Traditions  about  the  Apostles 
and  the  Early  Churches?”  JournEvcmgTheolSoc  17  (1,  ’74)  45-48. 

Drawing  on  the  work  of  M.  Dibelius,  E.  Haenchen  maintained  that  Luke  did  not 
have  sources  available  for  the  writing  of  Acts  similar  to  those  he  had  when  he  wrote 
his  Gospel.  But  J.  Jervell  [§  8-202]  has  shown  that  in  the  Pauline  churches  there 
was  preaching  about  the  missionary  experiences  of  the  apostles  and  about  the 
establishment  of  churches,  that  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  various  churches  were 
used  for  paracletic  and  paraenetic  purposes,  and  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  life  of  the  Jerusalem  church  was  available  and  was 
important  to  all  the  churches. — D.J.H. 

169.  J.  Giblet,  “Baptism  in  the  Spirit  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  OneChrist  10 
(2,  74)  162-171. 

As  is  seen  in  Acts  2:37-42,  Christian  initiation  is  a  single  act  consisting  of  three 
elements:  conversion,  baptism,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Even  where  one  or 
another  element  may  be  only  implicit,  these  component  parts  make  up  one  whole. 
The  evidence  in  Acts  does  not  favor  the  interpretation  that  sees  baptism  as  con¬ 
stituting  a  late  stage  in  the  process  of  becoming  a  Christian  attained  only  by  those 
who  prepare  themselves  fervently. — D.J.H. 

170.  W.  Radl,  “Paulus  traditus.  Jesus  und  sein  Missionar  im  lukanischen  Doppel- 
werk,”  ErbAuf  50  (3,  74)  163-167. 

The  description  of  Paul’s  trial  in  Acts  28:17-19  contradicts  that  of  Acts  21:27 — 
26:32  but  has  many  affinities  with  Jesus’  trial  as  depicted  in  Lk.  Some  other  ex¬ 
amples  of  parallelism  between  Luke’s  representations  of  Jesus  and  Paul  a^e  the 
inaugurations  of  their  ministries  (Lk  4:16-30;  Acts  13:14-52)  and  their  resolves 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  (Lk  9:51;  Acts  19:21).  At  the  root  of  Luke’s  conscious 
parallelism  are  the  Hellenistic  literary  convention  of  parallel  lives  (e.g.  Plutarch’s 
Vitae),  the  Christian  tradition  of  Paul  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  Christian  conviction 
that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  Jesus  and  the  church.  This  parallelism 
implies  that  there  is  a  continuity  between  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  present  experience 
of  the  church,  that  the  disciple  must  follow  the  example  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  time 
of  fulfillment  (as  opposed  to  the  time  of  the  promise)  includes  both  the  time  of 
Jesus  and  the  time  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

Acts,  cf.  §§  19-120—123,  125. 

171.  [Acts  1:9-12]  R.  Michiels,  “Eenheid  van  Pasen,  Hemelvaart  en  Pinksteren” 
[Unity  of  Easter,  Ascension  and  Pentecost],  Collationes  20  (1,  74)  3-35. 

After  a  first  reading  of  Acts  1:9-12,  the  nature  and  message  of  the  ascension 
narrative  are  investigated.  The  passage  can  be  called  a  haggadic  midrash.  With 
the  help  of  theophany-language  from  the  OT,  apocalyptic,  and  Hellenistic  literature 
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Luke  stages  the  last  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord.  He  underlies  the  Christological 
and  ecclesiological  dimensions  of  the  resurrection.  By  narrating  the  ascension  he 
shows  that  Jesus  belongs  now  to  God’s  world;  at  the  same  time  preparation  is  made 
for  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  and  the  “time  of  the  church.” 

In  Acts  2:1-13  Luke  wanted  to  understand  an  original  glossolalia  as  a  xenoglossia. 
This  narrative  too  is  a  haggadic  midrash  that  makes  deliberate  use  of  the  Sinai- 
event  (and  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  pericope  as  well?)  and  depicts  the  Spirit  by 
means  of  the  biblical  motifs  of  wind  and  fire.  The  kerygmatic  significance  of  the 
narrative  lies  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  in  the  emphasis  put  on  the  universal 
destiny  of  the  Christian  message.  The  exegetical  data,  which  manifest  the  basic 
unity  of  the  paschal  mystery,  give  guidance  to  dogmatics  and  catechetics,  to  the 
liturgy  and  preaching. — J.L. 

Acts  1:14,  cf.  §  19-119. 

Acts  2,  cf.  §  19-338. 

Acts  2:1-13,  cf.  §  19-171. 

172.  [Acts  4:36]  S.  P.  Brock,  “BARNABAS:  HUIOS  PARAKLESEDS ” 
J ournTheolStud  25  (1,  ’74)  93-98. 

The  true  etymology  of  Barnabas  is  br  nbw,  “the  son  of  Nabu,”  a  personal  name 
whose  Semitic  form  is  well  attested  in  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  The  NT  form 
Barnabas  is  a  back  formation,  arising  from  the  mistaken  assumption  that  the 
ending  -ou  of  Barnabou  represented  a  Greek  genitive.  The  least  unsatisfactory 
explanation  for  the  name  as  meaning  huios  parakleseds  in  Acts  4:36  is  the  Aramaic 
br  plus  nby’  ( nbayya ),  the  first-person  plural  imperfect  of  the  root  by ’  (b”) 
meaning  “comfort.”  Luke’s  loose  and  unscientific  rendering  of  bar  nbayya  by  huios 
parakleseds  is  characteristic  of  a  large  number  of  popular  etymologies  of  this  sort. 
The  Peshitta  uses  the  root  by’  in  rendering  huios  parakleseds  in  Acts  4:36  by  bar 
buy  yd’ a.  If  the  etymology  is  Luke’s  and  if  the  explanation  by  the  root  by’  (attested 
only  in  Eastern  Aramaic)  is  correct,  this  state  of  affairs  would  at  least  be  consonant 
with  the  traditional  connection  of  Luke  with  Antioch. — D .J.H. 

Acts  5:37,  cf.  §  19-362. 

173.  U.  Borse,  “Der  Rahmentext  im  Umkreis  der  Stephanusgeschichte  (Apg 
6, 1-11,26),”  BibLeb  14  (3,  ’73)  187-204. 

As  shown  especially  by  Acts  6:1 — 11:26,  Luke  systematically  expanded  his  frame¬ 
work  by  inserting  back  into  earlier,  already-composed  sections,  persons  and  events 
whom  he  first  came  across  only  in  the  later  stages  of  composition;  cf.  e.g.  Acts 
21:8  in  relation  to  6:1-7  (the  election  of  the  seven  deacons)  and  8:5-40  (con¬ 
version  of  the  Ethiopian).  Further,  the  extensive  section  on  the  activity  of  Peter 
(9:32 — 11:18)  takes  up  the  geographic  threads  of  the  Philip  story  in  order  to 
provide  the  needed  background  for  the  arguments  in  Peter’s  address  at  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  council  in  favor  of  the  mission  to  the  pagans.  Among  the  remaining  eight 
or  nine  similar  instances  of  additions,  one  of  the  more  notable  is  the  presence  of 
strong  indications  that  Luke  had  Paul’s  address  to  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts  22)  in 
mind  when  he  composed  Stephen’s  speech.  This  investigation  also  reveals  the  extent 
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to  which  the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  was  influenced  by  Gospel  texts, 
especially  the  passion  story.  In  the  end,  by  removing  the  additions  and  reworkings, 
the  probable  original  framework  of  Acts  6:1 — 11:26  is  laid  bare. — R.J.D. 

174.  [Acts  6:8 — 8:3]  S.  Dockx,  “Date  de  la  mort  d’Ltienne  le  Protomartyr,” 
Biblica  55  (1,  74)  65-73. 

The  view  that  sees  Stephen  as  condemned  and  executed  by  the  Jewish  authorities 
seems  preferable  to  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  lynched  by  a  mob.  The  execution 
probably  happened  in  A.D.  36  or  37  when  Pilate  was  away  in  Rome  explaining 
himself  and  Marcellus  was  serving  as  interim  procurator.  This  event  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  Vitellius  deposed  the  high  priest  Caiaphas  and  replaced  him 
with  Jonathan.  But  Paul,  since  he  had  already  been  converted  in  A.D.  35  or  so, 
would  not  have  joined  in  the  process  of  execution.  It  is  Luke  who  made  the 
connection  (cf.  Acts  8:1,  3)  between  the  person  of  Paul  and  the  death  of  Stephen. 
— D.J.H. 

175.  [Acts  7]  J.  J.  Scott,  Jr.,  “Stephen’s  Speech:  A  Possible  Model  for  Luke’s 
Historical  Method?”  JournEvangTheolSoc  17  (2,  74)  91-97. 

Stephen’s  summary  of  OT  history  does  not  distort  that  history.  The  essential 
facts  and  proper  sequence  of  the  portion  of  the  OT  summarized  are  preserved 
in  the  Acts  7  speech.  Where  it  departs  from  or  adds  to  the  OT  account,  it  is 
probably  reflecting  knowledge  of  a  variant  source  or  tradition.  Luke  and  the  author 
of  Stephen’s  speech  employ  some  of  the  same  significant  concepts  and  methods 
of  historical  writing.  It  seems  possible  that  Luke  dealt  as  faithfully  with  his  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  early  church  as  the  author  of  Stephen’s  speech  did  with  the 
OT.— D.J.H. 

176.  [Acts  17:16-34]  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Paul  at  Athens:  A  Topographical  Note,” 
NT  Stud  20  (3,  74)  341-350. 

T.  D.  Barnes  [§  14-569]  has  argued  that  the  Areopagus  address  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  hill,  but  our  ancient  evidence  still  allows  the  possibility  that  it  could 
have  been  in  a  court  meeting  elsewhere.  Recently  remains  of  the  Stoa  Basileios  have 
been  found  in  the  northward  extension  of  the  Agora  excavations.  It  is  likely  that 
this  is  where  Paul  spoke,  and  such  a  setting  fits  the  Acts  account  well. — G.W.M. 

177.  [Acts  27 — 28]  O.  F.  A.  Meinardus,  “Melita  Illyrica  or  Africana:  An  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Site  of  St.  Paul’s  Shipwreck,”  OstkirchStud  23  (1,  74) 
21-36. 

An  examination  of  the  claims  of  those  who  maintain  that  Paul  landed  on  the 
island  of  Ml  jet  (Melita  Illyrica)  off  the  Dalmatian  coast  rather  than  on  Malta 
(Melita  Africana).  The  article  discusses  the  history  of  Mljet,  the  use  of  the  term 
“Sea  of  Adria,”  storms  in  the  Adria,  the  “barbarians”  of  Melita,  the  vipers  on 
Melita,  and  local  traditions  on  Melita  Africana  and  Melita  Illyrica. — D.J.H. 

178.  [Acts  27 — 28]  P.  Pokorny,  “Die  Romfahrt  des  Paulus  und  der  antike  Roman,” 
ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  233-244. 

Paul’s  voyage  to  Rome  crowns  the  book  of  Acts  by  showing  that  the  activity  of 
Christ  reaches  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  sea  journey  stands  out  also  by  virtue  of 
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its  highly  literary  composition.  It  shares  many  features  with  the  ancient  mystery- 
romance  genre,  though  no  mystery  structure  underlies  it.  It  is  not  excluded,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  narrative  intends  a  certain  polemic  against  the  mysteries  as  part  of 
the  Gentile  missionary  orientation.  In  particular  the  saving  role  of  the  word  tharsei 
(cf.  23:11)  is  typical  of  the  mystery  romance,  and  cultic  elements  are  visible  in 
the  allusion  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  (27:35). — G.W.M. 

EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Paul 

179.  C.  K.  Barrett,  “Pauline  Controversies  in  the  Post-Pauline  Period,”  NTStud 
20  (3,  74)  229-245. 

In  the  NT  period  Paul  was  both  a  historical  and  a  legendary  figure,  and  in  both 
cases  he  was  a  center  of  controversy.  The  historical  Paul,  as  his  controversies 
show,  was  both  a  .  gnostic  opponent  of  an  inadequately  Christianized  gnosis  and 
an  implacable  foe  of  a  judaizing  counter-mission.  After  the  martyrdom  of  Paul, 
James,  and  Peter,  the  historical  Paul  was  appropriated  by  the  heretics  to  the  extent 
that  such  2nd-century  figures  as  Hegesippus,  Papias,  and  Justin  clearly  mistrusted 
him.  But  Paul  was  not  rejected  altogether:  Ephesians,  Acts,  the  Pastorals,  and 
1  Clement  champion  a  legendary  Paul  as  the  opponent  of  Gnosticism.  All  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  legendary  Paul  have  their  roots  in  the  historical. 
The  Christian  challenge  is  that  the  canon  accepts  both  the  historical  and  the 
legendary. — G.W.M. 

180r.  G.  Eichholz,  Die  Theologie  des  Paulns  im  Umriss  [cf.  NT  A  17,  p.  250; 
§  18-937r]. 

J.  Moltmann,  “Christologie — die  paulinische  Mitte.  Bemerkungen  zu  Georg 
Eichholz’  Paulusinterpretation,”  EvangTheol  34  (2,  74)  196-200. — R.  Bultmann 
observed  that  Pauline  theology  is  at  the  same  time  anthropology  and  that  Chris- 
tology  is  at  the  same  time  soteriology.  But  why  not  reverse  the  equations  ?  Eichholz 
gives  Christo  logy  the  central  position,  with  the  result  that  justification  interprets 
Christology  and  God’s  eschatological  purpose  becomes  evident  in  the  crucified 
Christ.  Thus  history  is  Christologically  informed,  not  vice  versa;  and,  though  both 
Jew  and  pagan  fall  under  judgment,  Israel’s  election  is  not  obscured.  There  remain 
to  be  explored  (a)  the  problems  encountered  by  the  systematician  in  dealing  with 
Paul’s  emphases  on  OT  promise  and  the  dialogue  with  Israel  and  (b)  the  question 
of  God’s  own  suffering  and  pain  in  connection  with  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
“apocalypse”  of  man  is  clearly  expressed  by  E,  but  Christology  ought  to  be  theology 
as  well  as  anthropology. — F.W.D. 

181.  B.  Hall,  “Paul  and  Women,”  TheolToday  31  (1,  74)  50-55. 

Texts  such  as  Col  3:18;  Eph  5:21-33;  1  Tim  2:8-15;  5:3-16  and  Tit  2:3-5  were 
written  by  followers  of  Paul  when  the  church  was  settling  down  for  a  long  stay 
in  the  world.  Analysis  of  the  most  relevant  texts  in  Paul’s  own  writings  (Gal 
3:28;  2  Cor  11:3;  1  Cor  7:1-40;  11:2-16  and  14:33-36)  shows  that,  while  Paul 
accepts  the  ideas  and  practices  of  his  time,  he  also  believes  that,  in  the  Christian 
community,  relationships  have  been  freed  and  transformed.  D.J.H. 
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182.  T.  Holtz,  “Die  Bedeutung  des  Apostelkonzils  fur  Paulus,”  NovTest  16  (2, 
74)  110-148. 

M.  Hengel  [§  16-658]  has  correctly  suggested  that  only  after  the  Council  did  the 
distinctive  character  of  Paul’s  mission  emerge.  But  the  question  arises  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  for  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Some  would  place  the  first  missionary 
journey  after  the  Council,  but  this  is  unlikely,  for  at  that  time  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  separated.  Contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  it  appears  that  Gentiles  in  being 
admitted  to  the  Antioch  community  were  circumcised.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that 
Paul  admitted  Gentiles  without  circumcision  in  his  early  preaching  period,  for  the 
Jerusalem  church  had  heard  nothing  unfavorable  of  him  (cf.  Gal  1:23).  However, 
before  the  Council  the  practice  of  admitting  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into  the  com¬ 
munity  had  spread.  For  Paul,  circumcision  was  of  secondary  importance  until  it 
touched  upon  salvation,  a  question  settled  at  the  Council.  There  is  a  further  ques¬ 
tion:  Why  did  Paul  wish  to  have  his  gospel  approved  in  Jerusalem?  The  reason 
is  that  in  this  city  there  were  those  who  had  been  apostles  before  him,  and  he 
wished  all  to  know  that  the  Christ  he  preached  is  truly  the  risen  Christ  who  had 
appeared  to  the  others,  and  thus  his  gospel  and  theirs  are  one. — J.J.C. 

183.  G.  Howard,  “The  ‘Faith  of  Christ/”  ExpTimes  85  (7,  74)  212-215. 

Should  the  Pauline  phrase  pistis  Christou  in  Rom  3:22,  26;  Gal  2:16,  20;  3:22; 
Eph  3:12  and  Phil  3:9  be  translated  “faith  of  Christ”  (subjective  genitive)  or 
“faith  in  Christ”  (objective  genitive)  ?  (1)  The  use  of  pistis  in  Hellenistic  Jewish 
literature  and  in  early  versions  of  the  NT  supports  the  subjective  genitive.  .(2) 
In  view  of  the  meaning  of  pistis  in  Hellenistic  Jewish  literature  we  should  look 
for  the  meaning  of  “faithfulness”  to  appear  most  often  in  the  NT.  (3)  If  pistis 
Christou  is  taken  as  the  divine  faithfulness  to  the  promise  given  to  Abraham  that 
in  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  blessed,  a  number  of  Pauline  passages 
become  clear. — D.J.H. 

184.  F.  Marin,  “Matices  del  termino  ‘ley’  en  las  cartas  de  San  Pablo,”  EstEcl 
49  (188,  74)  19-46. 

“Law”  occupies  an  important  place  in  Paul’s  writings,  particularly  in  Gal  and 
Rom.  This  article  deals  with  the  question  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  literary- 
critical  analysis  of  the  term  in  Gal  and  Rom.  From  the  results  obtained  in  the 
first  part,  the  second  attempts  a  theological  synthesis,  describing  the  objective  law 
(the  Mosaic  law  of  Sinai),  the  subjective  law  of  the  flesh,  and  the  law  of  the 
spirit.  The  third  part  then  takes  up  the  more  difficult  passages  in  Rom  and  Gal. 
For  Paul  the  law  is  holy  in  its  origin,  its  vivifying  presence,  and  its  fidelity.  But 
the  law  provokes  wrath  (Rom  4:15a).  Through  the  law  comes  the  knowledge 
of  sin  (7:7).  It  also  enslaves  (Gal  3:23).  Having  examined  the  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  aspects  of  the  law,  the  article  takes  up  other  passages  (1  Cor 
9:20;  15:56;  Eph  2:15;  Phil  3:5,  6,  9;  1  Tim  1:8,  9).  From  all  this  one  can 
conclude:  (1)  that  Paul’s  intransigence  is  against  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  law 
of  the  flesh;  (2)  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  good  and  holy;  (3)  that  it  remains 
forever  (Rom  3:31).  The  grace  of  the  new  eon  brought  us  the  deeper  knowledge 
of  God’s  will  revealed  to  us  in  the  law.  Christ  is  the  extreme  horizon  of  the  law 
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(Rom  10:4).  The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  received  in  faith,  enables  us  to  maintain  the 
dialogue  of  covenantal  friendship  with  God. — S.B.M. 

185.  N.  J.  McEleney,  “Conversion,  Circumcision  and  the  Law,”  NTStud  20  (3, 
74)  319-341. 

A  survey  of  the  evidence  regarding  the  practice  of  proselytism  and  the  require¬ 
ment  of  circumcision  shows  that  the  latter  was  not  always  regarded  as  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  might  be  dispensed  with,  for  example,  for  political  reasons  or  in  cases 
of  hemophilia  in  the  family.  Thus  in  the  1st  century  the  Jewish  practice  was  not 
perfectly  uniform.  In  the  early  church  the  lack  of  uniformity  was  even  greater 
and  formed  an  important  dimension  of  Paul’s  ministry.  Eph  2:11-22  contains  a 
concise  statement  of  Paul’s  own  attitude.  In  his  willingness  to  dispense  with  cir¬ 
cumcision  he  in  effect  advocated  a  liberal  Judaism,  but  within  Judaism  this  attitude 
succumbed  to  a  more  strict  observance.  Within  Christianity  Paul’s  view  prevailed. 
— G.W.M. 

186.  W.  Sciirage,  “Leid,  Kreuz  und  Eschaton.  Die  Peristasenkataloge  als  Merk- 
male  paulinischer  theologia  crucis  und  Eschatologie,”  EvangTheol  34  (2,  74) 

141-175. 

Stoic  expression  must  not  outweigh  apocalyptic  literature  (e.g.  2  Enoch  66.6; 
Jubilees  23.13;  1  Enoch  103.9;  1QH  9)  as  sources  for  understanding  Paul’s  so- 
called  Peristasenkataloge  (e.g.  in  Rom  8;  1  Cor  4;  2  Cor  4;  6;  11;  12).  In 
contrast  to  the  Stoics,  Paul  deprives  man  of  all  self-justification  and  self-affirmation. 
Peristasis  and  spiritual  endowments  are  intimately  connected  (cf.  2  Cor  6:6-8). 
Apocalyptic  anticipation  of  woes  finds  linkage  in  Paul  with  the  Christian’s  present 
experience  of  suffering  with  Christ,  and  enthusiastic  eschatology  finds  correction 
in  Paul’s  eschatology  of  hope  (cf.  2  Cor  4:14;  Rom  8:23). — F.W.D. 

187.  C.  Segalla,  “Gli  orizzonti  della  speranza  in  S.  Paolo,”  StudPat  21  (1,  74) 
5-27. 

The  notion  of  hope  in  Paul’s  letters  is  here  discussed  philologically  and  in  light 
of  recent  studies.  The  word  elpis  occurs  51  times  in  the  NT,  41  of  which  are  in  the 
Pauline  writings.  In  Paul  (exclusive  of  Heb  and  the  Pastorals)  four  schemes  of 
the  hoped-for  future  are  found,  and  their  sequence  manifests  an  evolution  in  his 
thought:  the  apocalyptic  and  communitarian  hope  (1 — 2  Thes),  then  the  hope 
based  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (1  Cor  15),  next  the  cosmo-anthropological 
hope  of  Rom  8,  and  finally  the  hope  of  a  personal  mystical  union  with  the  glorified 
Christ  (Phil).  Furthermore,  the  time  of  the  church  is  the  time  of  hope,  and  three 
aspects  of  this  period  are  studied:  the  action  of  God  as  the  foundation  of  hope; 
man’s  action  as  cooperating  with  God ;  the  world  in  the  light  of  hope.  Finally  two 
components  of  hope  may  be  distinguished:  the  vertical,  because  this  virtue  is  di¬ 
rected  according  to  the  Spirit  and  not  according  to  the  flesh ;  the  horizontal,  because 
the  future  blessings  will  be  realized  with  and  in  time  until  at  the  end  God  will  be 
all  in  all  (1  Cor  15:28). — J-J.C. 

Paul,  cf.  §  19-242. 
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Romans ,  1 — 2  Corinthians 

188.  W.  S.  Campbell,  "Why  Did  Paul  Write  Romans?”  ExpTimes  85  (9,  74) 
264-269. 

The  hypotheses  that  Paul  wrote  Romans  to  introduce  himself  and  his  gospel  to 
the  Christians  at  Rome,  to  assert  his  apostolic  authority,  to  prepare  for  his  immi¬ 
nent  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  summarize  his  views  in  a  circular  letter  are  all 
open  to  serious  objections.  Romans  is  best  understood  as  a  letter  written  to  Rome 
on  account  of  a  specific  problem.  A  division  had  apparently  arisen  because  the 
liberal-minded  Gentile  Christian  majority  (the  strong  in  faith)  was  unwilling  to 
have  fellowship  with  the  conservative  Jewish-Christian  minority  (the  weak  in 
faith).  In  the  letter — primarily  addressed  to  the  former  since  they  were  chiefly 
to  blame  for  the  dispute  (cf.  15:1) — Paul  undertakes  an  exposition  of  God’s 
righteous  purpose  both  for  the  Jew  and  for  the  Gentile  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  revealed  in  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

189.  J.  S.  Croatto,  “  ‘Hombre  Nuevo’  y  ‘Liberation’  en  la  Carta  a  los  Romanos,” 
RevistBib  36  (1,  74)  37-45. 

A  treatment  of  the  theme  of  liberation  from  death,  the  Law,  and  sin  in  Rom. 
To  do  this,  and  in  order  to  understand  the  freedom  proclaimed  in  Gal  5:1,  the 
article  discusses  first  the  significance  of  apocalyptic  and  its  relation  to  history. 
Then  it  examines  the  paschal  mystery  as  a  "liberating”  event.  This  mystery  is  the 
essential  moment  in  the  destruction  of  the  Law,  sin,  and  death  to  which  the  old 
man  is  enslaved  and  by  which  he  is  alienated  from  his  essential  vocation.  Like 
the  Exodus,  the  paschal  mystery  now  must  be  constantly  re-read  in  the  light  of  the 
new  situations  that  today  oppress  and  alienate  man. — S.B.M. 

190r.  F.-W.  Marquardt,  Die  Juden  im  Romerbrief  [cf.  NT  A  16,  p.  377]. 

G.  Klein,  "Erbarmen  mit  den  Juden !  Zu  einer  ‘historisch-materialistischen’ 
Paulusdeutung,”  EvangTheol  34  (2,  74)  201-218. — Marquardt  has  proposed  an 
historical-materialistic  interpretation  of  Paul.  Apart  from  his  polemics  against  tra¬ 
ditional  historical-critical  method,  M’s  interpretation  of  kata  sarka  (Rom  1:3;  4:1 ; 
9:3,  5),  with  emphasis  on  "Jewishness,”  is  philologically  deficient.  His  sociological 
interpretation  of  Jew  and  heathen  as  "ideal”  partners  in  dialogue  displays  ignorance 
of  Stoic  diatribe,  and  his  textual  criticism  in  this  connection  is  eccentric.  The 
interpretation  of  Hellenistic  misunderstanding  of  election  versus  a  practical  under¬ 
standing  of  Torah  by  Palestinian  Jews  does  violence  to  the  term  physis  and  to  the 
argument  of  2:28-29.  Other  eccentricities  include  interpretation  of  the  "I”  in  Rom  7 
as  "the  collective  Jewish  ego,”  his  reduction  of  Christo  logy  to  a  legal-sociological 
phenomenon,  and  his  view  of  pistis  as  openness  of  the  Jew  to  the  heathen. — F.W.D. 

191.  [Rom  3:9-20]  S.  L.  Johnson,  Jr.,  "Studies  in  Romans.  Part  IX:  The  Uni¬ 
versality  of  Sin,”  BiblSac  131  (522,  74)  163-172.  [Cf.  §  18-562.] 

After  indicting  all  men  as  being  under  the  power  of  sin  (Rom  3:9),  Paul  pre¬ 
sents  the  biblical  evidence  for  the  indictment  (3:10-18)  and  applies  this  doctrine 
to  the  world  (3:19-20). — D.J.H. 
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192.  W.  A.  Maier,  “Paul’s  Concept  of  Justification,  and  Some  Recent  Interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Romans  3:21-31,”  Spring  fielder  37  (4,  74  )  248-264. 

An  adequate  exegesis  of  Rom  3:21-26  can  be  offered  without  introducing  the 
supposition  that  Paul  in  vv.  24-26a  is  quoting  and  adapting  for  his  purposes  an 
earlier  Christian  confessional  formula.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  Pauline  passages 
dealing  with  justification  by  faith  and  the  saving  righteousness  of  God  reveals 
that  in  the  apostle’s  usage  the  terms  dikaiod  and  dikaiosyne  have  an  exclusively 
forensic  sense. — D.J.H. 

193.  [Rom  3:21-31]  J.  L.  Price,  “God’s  Righteousness  Shall  Prevail,”  Interpreta¬ 
tion  28  (3,  74)  259-280. 

There  are  three  major  steps  in  the  unfolding  of  Paul’s  teaching  in  Rom  3:21-31: 
the  righteousness  of  God  (vv.  21 -22b),  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  (vv.  22c-26),  and 
God’s  righteousness  prevailing  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  (vv.  27-31).  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  main  question  facing  Paul  in  Rom  is  how  an  individual  sinner 
can  become  a  righteous  man  in  God’s  sight.  Rather,  Paul  seems  chiefly  concerned 
to  answer  another,  more  fundamental  question:  Under  whose  dominion  is  the 
world?  His  answer  is  that  the  whole  world  belongs  to  God,  a  just  God  and  a 
savior,  and  that  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  God  is  exerting  his  power  to  reclaim 
it.  The  term  “righteousness”  and  its  cognates  imply  appropriate  activity  within  a 
covenant  relationship.  Now  the  just  condemnation  of  the  sinner  is  being  forestalled; 
the  final  judgment,  to  take  place  with  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  can  be  faced  with 
confidence.  Paul  is  more  interested  in  viewing  Christ’s  death  in  relation  to  God’s 
righteousness  than  in  probing  the  meaning  of  the  cross  for  individuals  as  a  human, 
existential  encounter.  In  Christ,  believing  obedience  may  be  rendered  by  Gentile 
and  Jew  alike. — D.J.H. 

194.  D.  Losada,  “El  Texto  de  Rom.  5,12-21.  Un  analisis  estructural,”  RevistBib 
36  (1,  74)  27-36.' 

An  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Rom  5:12-21  in  order  to  provide  a  literary  basis 
for  the  article  by  J.  S.  Croatto  [§  19-189].  The  passage  in  Rom  is  constructed  in  a 
series  of  events  and  consequences  in  all  the  verses  except  vv.  13-14.  These  are 
formulated  in  concentric  symmetry.  The  content  of  the  verses  is  then  analyzed: 
the  sin  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  men  (v.  12),  sin  before  the  Law  (vv.  13-14),  the 
action  of  the  two  Adams  (vv.  15-17),  and  the  reign  of  grace  through  Christ  (vv. 
18-21).— S.B.M. 

Rom  6:23,  cf.  §  19-31. 

195.  [Rom  7:7-25]  J.  Lambrecht,  “Man  Before  and  Without  Christ:  Rom  7  and 
Pauline  Anthropology,”  LouvStud  5  (1,  74)  18-33. 

The  article  first  considers  the  context,  content,  and  structure  of  Rom  7:7-25  and 
then  discusses  some  of  the  exegetical  problems  encountered  in  the  pericope.  The 
suggestions  that  ego  in  the  passage  is  Paul,  Adam,  everyman,  or  the  Christian 
are  not  adequate.  The  view  that  ego  is  “man  before  and  without  Christ”  is  basically 
correct  but  must  be  clarified  and  specified.  (1)  We  could  easily  accuse  Paul  the 
dramatist  of  exaggeration  or  contradiction  with  statements  elsewhere  in  the  epistle. 
(2)  Man’s  condition  is  here  evaluated  in  retrospect  by  a  Christian.  (3)  We  should 
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explain  Paul’s  use  of  ego  also — at  least  partly — as  caused  by  personal  involvement. 
(4)  Although  Paul  uses  words  and  phrases  from  Gen  2 — 3,  he  is  not  describing 
in  the  first  place  Adam  but  the  Jewish  people.  (5)  The  question  remains  how  it  is 
possible  that  so  many  Christians  find  in  Rom  7  a  telling  description  of  their  own 
Christian  existence.  (6)  With  this  negative  picture  of  man  before  and  without 
Christ,  Paul  wants  to  promote  the  appreciation  of  Christian  existence  and  to  en¬ 
courage  a  life  that  corresponds  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. — D .J.H. 

196.  R.  Baules,  “Vivre  selon  l’esprit.  Rm  8,9.11-13,”  AssembSeign  45  (74)  10-15. 

To  be  “in  the  flesh”  is  to  behave  as  a  weak  being  in  rebellion  against  God,  a 
slave  of  sin,  incapable  of  accomplishing  just  actions,  and  condemned  to  eternal 
death.  To  be  “in  the  Spirit”  is  to  be  under  the  rule  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  let 
oneself  be  led  by  his  vivifying  and  sanctifying  power,  to  live  in  friendship  with 
God  in  fulfilling  his  will,  to  be  “in  Christ.”  Having  been  crucified  with  Christ, 
we  are  dead  to  sin  and  are  no  longer  “in  the  flesh.”  We  are  alive  with  him  because 
we  possess  his  Spirit.  Our  union  with  Christ  and  the  Spirit  demands  a  new  life 
from  us. — D.J.H. 

197.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Lois  de  l’univers  et  vie  chretienne.  Rm  8,18-23,”  Assemb 
Seign  46  (  74)  11-16. 

In  Rom  8:18-23  Paul  takes  up  the  OT  notion  that  there  is  a  conformity  between 
man’s  destiny  and  material  creation  as  well  as  the  prophetic  perspective  that  a 
marvelous  transformation  will  accompany  the  redemption  of  the  chosen  people.  A 
verse-by-verse  exegesis  shows  how  Paul  employed  these  concepts  in  his  own 
preaching. — D.J.H. 

198.  M.  Nicolau,  “  ‘Toda  la  creacion  gime  y  esta  con  dolores  de  parto  hasta  el 
presente’  (Rom  8,  22),”  Salmcmticensis  20  (3,  73)  643-654. 

In  order  to  study  the  scope  of  the  redemption  wrought  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
theology  of  liberation,  the  enigmatic  text  of  Rom  8:22  is  here  analyzed.  The  passage 
itself  and  its  context  within  the  epistle  are  examined,  followed  by  a  critical  study 
of  8:19-22.  Then  the  literal  sense  of  the  text  is  examined,  with  special  attention  to 
ktisis,  mataiotes ,  phthora,  and  hypotaxanta.  To  see  the  global  meaning  of  the  text, 
two  major  interpretations  are  considered,  R.  Cornely’s  and  F.  Prat’s  on  the  one 
hand  and  M.-J.  Lagrange’s  on  the  other  (cf.  2  Pet  3:13).  These  interpretations 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  but  complement  one  another.  The  material  world  is  in 
travail,  but  its  pains  are  a  prelude  to  a  new  birth.  In  the  theology  of  earthly 
realities,  the  future  of  the  universe  plays  a  distinctive  role,  but  this  role  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  glorification  of  the  sons  of  God  and  the  redemptive  plan  of  the 
Creator. — S.B.M. 

199.  J.  Bernard,  “Le  mystere  de  la  foi.  Rm  9,  1-5,”  AssembSeign  50  (74)  16-21. 

Paul  tries  in  Rom  to  express  the  mystery  to  which  he  is  a  witness:  how  men 
called  long  ago  by  God  in  Judaism  or  left  to  their  own  search  in  paganism  can  now 
share  in  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Paul  also  believes  that  henceforth  all  truth  is 
communicated  by  Christ,  his  death  and  his  resurrection,  and  by  the  church  which, 
since  the  road  to  Damascus,  he  no  longer  distinguishes  from  Christ.  Thus  all  the 
terms  applied  to  ancient  Israel — filial  adoption,  glory,  covenant,  Law,  cult  and  the 
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promises  to  the  fathers — must  now  be  analyzed  on  a  new  level  of  signification.  All 
that  belonged  to  Israel  is  now  seen  in  a  different  sense.  But  Christ  does  not  belong 
to  Israel  in  the  same  way.  He  is  from  Israel  only  according  to  the  flesh  in  order  to 
call  the  Jews  to  a  new  horizon  of  glory.  Paul’s  anguish  is  that  he  knows  this  to  be 
the  final  call  to  the  Jews  and  to  all  others. — S.B.M. 

200.  P.-£.  Bonnard,  “Les  tresors  de  la  misericorde.  Rm  11,33-36,”  AsscmbSeign 
52  (74)  9-14. 

The  riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  God  take  on  paradoxical  aspects  in  Christ. 
Yet  these  always  lead  us  to  Christ,  for  in  him  the  very  mystery  of  God  is  mani¬ 
fested  to  us.  That  God  is  an  abyss  of  generosity  was  proclaimed  in  the  OT.  God’s 
love  precedes  us,  follows  us,  and  waits  for  us. — D.J.H. 

201.  [Rom  13:1-7]  H.  Goldstein,  “Die  politischen  Pariinesen  in  1  Petr  2  und 
Rom  13,”  BibLeb  14  (2,  73)  88-104. 

Not  merely  the  similarities  but  also  the  differences  between  Rom  13:1-7  and  1 
Pet  2:13-17  are  significant.  First,  Rom  13  comes  under  the  heading  of  the  “offering 
of  your  bodies,”  the  “spiritual  worship”  of  Rom  12:1-2.  Rom  13:1-7  comes  directly, 
without  Pauline  additions,  from  the  paraenesis  of  Diaspora  Judaism.  Christology 
and  eschatology  are  completely  missing  from  it.  1  Pet  2:13-17,  however,  while 
obviously  coming  from  the  same  or  a  similar  tradition,  so  demythologizes  secular 
rulers  as  to  reveal  its  author  as  anything  but  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
emperor.  Changes  from  within  and  without  the  community  seem  to  account  for  this. 
From  within,  Christians  were  increasingly  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  extremes 
either  of  emperor-worship  or  of  a  fanatical  rejection  of  everything  worldly.  From 
without,  the  growing  inroads  of  secular  officials  into  the  religious  realm  forced 
the  author  of  1  Peter  to  pull  the  emperor  down  from  his  presumptuous  position 
on  the  altar. — R.J.D. 

202.  [1 — 2  Cor]  W.  Schmithals,  “Die  Korintherbriefe  als  Briefsammlung,”  Zeit 
NTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  263-288. 

In  dialogue  mainly  with  W.  Schenk  [§  14-939]  and  the  commentary  of  J.  Weiss, 
the  author  proposes  a  new  analysis  of  the  Corinthian  letters  on  literary-critical 
grounds.  Nine  letters  comprise  the  collection:  A:  1  Cor  11:2-34;  B  (the  previous 
letter):  1  Cor  6:1-11;  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1;  1  Cor  6:12-20;  9:24 — 10:22;  15:1-58; 
16:13-24;  C  (letter  of  response) :  1  Cor  5:1-13;  7:1 — 8:13;  9:19-22;  10:23 — 11:1; 
12:l-31a;  14:lc-40;  12:31b — 13:13;  16:1-12;  D:  1  Cor  1:1 — 4:21;  E  (intermediate 
letter)  :  2  Cor  2:14 — 6:2;  F:  1  Cor  9:1-18;  2  Cor  6:3-13;  7:2-4;  G  (tearful  letter)  : 
2  Cor  10:1 — 13:13;  H  (collection  letter):  2  Cor  9:1-15;  I  (joyful  letter):  2  Cor 
1:1— 2:13;  7:5— 8:24.— G.W.M. 

203.  [1  Cor]  G.  Sciotti,  “Problemi  introduttivi  e  significati  piu  rilevanti,”  RicBib 
Rel  8  (3,  73)  9-27. 

A  summary  of  recent  positions  on  introductory  questions  concerning  1  Cor.  The 
major  issues  discussed  are  the  city  of  Corinth,  Paul’s  stay  there  and  his  founding 
of  the  church,  the  occasion  of  1  Cor,  its  content,  place  and  date  of  composition, 
authenticity,  and  unity  and  integrity. — D.J.H. 
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204.  [1  Cor  5]  E.  Edwards,  “Fratellanza  e  separazione,”  RicBibRel  8  (3,  73) 
29-59. 

The  community  of  Corinth  was  sharply  reminded  of  its  responsibility  to  expel  the 
incestuous  man  from  its  midst,  an  action  whose  purpose  was  primarily  to  save  the 
man’s  soul  and  secondarily  to  cleanse  the  church  from  the  defilement  of  his  presence. 
Such  excommunications  for  other  similarly  grave  sins  are  fitting.  An  appendix  con¬ 
siders  the  case  in  which  a  person  is  unjustly  expelled  and  suggests  that  the  injustice 
can  be  avoided  if  each  individual  Christian  in  the  community  becomes  fully  informed 
of  the  situation  and  conscientiously  judges  the  accused. — J.J.C. 

205.  E.  Fascher,  “Zu  Tertullians  Auslegung  von  1  Kor  5,1-5  (de  pudicitia 
c.  13-16),”  TheolLitZeit  99  (1,  74)  9-12. 

Tertullian  in  De  Pudicitia  13 — 16  refused  to  see  in  2  Cor  2  and  7:12  any  indica¬ 
tion  that  Paul  urged  that  the  “incestuous  man”  be  forgiven.  Tertullian  resisted  any 
attempt  to  understand  on  the  basis  of  2  Cor  12:7  and  1  Tim  1:20  that  the  goal  of 
the  process  described  in  1  Cor  5:1-5  was  the  betterment,  but  not  the  destruction, 
of  the  sinner.  At  the  heart  of  his  objections  was  the  conviction  that  any  other  view 
would  mean  that  the  apostle  was  playing  a  game  with  the  authority  of  his  Lord. 
In  interpreting  1  Cor  5:1-5  we  have  to  bring  in  the  notion  of  the  guarantee  of 
eternal  life  (cf.  2  Cor  1:22;  5:5)  received  at  baptism.  Paul  was  concerned  that 
after  such  a  sin  God  would  take  back  his  pledge.  He  believed  that  the  sinner,  though 
his  earthly  life  might  end  in  destruction,  was  not  necessarily  lost. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  5:1-8,  cf.  §  19-343. 

206.  [1  Cor  7]  I.  Minestroni,  “Matrimonio,  celibato  e  passaggio  a  seconde  nozze,” 
RicBibRel  8  (3,  73)  61-94. 

In  discussing  marriage  between  Christians,  Paul  follows  Jesus’  teaching  and 
maintains  that  such  a  union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Regarding  celibacy  one  should 
carefully  observe  the  motivation  and  limiting  conditions  which  the  apostle  set  down, 
for  these  are  sometimes  unfortunately  overlooked.  Finally,  the  Pauline  privilege  is 
vindicated  while  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  evidence  for  it  is  sparse  until 
the  12th  century. — J.J.C. 

207.  M.  L.  Barre,  “To  Marry  or  to  Burn:  pyrousthai  in  1  Cor  7:9,”  CathBib 
Quart  36  (2,  74)  193-202. 

Even  though  the  teaching  of  1  Cor  7  on  sex  and  marriage  remains  open  to 
misunderstanding,  and  even  though  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  explain  it, 
v.  9  remains  a  difficult  problem  within  the  passage.  Almost  all  modern  translations 
take  pyrousthai  to  denote  a  state  of  being  inflamed  with  passion,  desire,  or  some 
similar  term.  This  article’s  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  that  another  meaning  is  not 
only  possible  but  required  by  the  context.  In  examining  the  word  in  the  LXX,  the 
Qumran  texts,  and  the  NT  itself,  five  different  uses  of  pyrousthai  can  be  noted: 
one  literal  (“to  be  on  fire”)  and  four  figurative,  “tried-and-true,”  “tested”  or 
“purified,”  “burn  in  penal  fire”  and  “aflame  with  strong  emotion.”  If  one  keeps 
in  mind  the  “mind-set”  of  the  Corinthians  addressed  and  remembers  that  v.  9a 
refers  to  a  real,  present  possibility  (“If  in  fact  they  are  not  practicing  continence”), 
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then  the  reason  for  the  advice  is  to  be  found  in  9b.  The  meaning  of  pyrousthai 
is  in  this  text  “to  be  burned  in  the  fires  of  judgment,”  or  Gehenna.  If  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  correct,  then  Paul  does  not  recommend  marriage  as  a  remedium  concupi¬ 
scent  iae. — S.B.M. 

208.  [1  Cor  7:25-40]  J.  A.  Fischer,  “Paul  on  Virginity,”  BibToday  72  (74) 
1633-38. 

One  should  not  start  with  the  firm  assumption  that  Paul  expected  the  parousia 
soon  and  then  interpret  1  Cor  7:25-40  in  the  light  of  this  hypothesis.  Paul  con¬ 
structed  no  high  principles  on  which  to  justify  virginity.  He  simply  said  it  was 
good,  good  for  the  individual  and  good  for  the  community.  But  it  is  no  “principle” 
demanding  inexorable  application. — D.J.H. 

1  Cor  9:7,  cf.  §  19-31. 

209.  A.  Feuillet,  “Le  signe  de  puissance  sur  la  tete  de  la  femme.  1  Co  11,10,” 
N ouvRevTheol  95  (9,  73)  945-954. 

The  Greek  word  exousia  means  freedom  of  choice  or  action,  and  not  subjection 
or  submission  as  many  translations  erroneously  report.  Therefore  this  text  is  not 
derogatory  but  complimentary  to  women.  The  key  reason  for  wearing  a  veil  is 
“because  of  the  angels,”  i.e.  because  woman  stands  with  the  angels  in  worship  and 
praise  of  God  and  is  therefore  morally  obligated  to  wear  on  her  head  a  sign  of  the 
power  she  has  received  from  Christ  and  of  the  dignity  to  which  she  has  been 
raised.  The  ancillary  reason,  “because  of  men,”  is  simply  a  reflection  of  oriental 
custom  and  therefore  time-conditioned. — J.P. 

210.  [1  Cor  12 — 14]  S.  Caddeo,  “L’opera  dello  spirito,”  RicBibRel  8  (4,  73) 
59-89. 

To  deal  with  the  theme  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  1  Cor,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  first  the  sure  sign  for  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  false  charismatic  (1  Cor 
12:1-3).  For  this  purpose  the  terminology  employed  in  vv.  4-6  and  the  synonyms 
therein  must  be  analyzed.  The  gifts  there  are  divisible  into  ordinary  “gifts”  and 
“miraculous  gifts”  (vv.  8-10).  “Being  immersed”  in  the  Spirit  (vv.  12-26)  refers 
to  the  act  of  regeneration  wherewith  the  converted  Christian  puts  on  Christ  (cf. 
Gal  3:27).  In  1  Cor  12:27 — 13:7  there  is  another  list  of  “gifts.”  A  discussion  of 
the  “perfection”  in  13:8-13,  the  superiority  of  prophecy  (14:1-19),  and  glossolalia 
follows.  From  this  exegesis  it  follows  that  not  all  charisms  are  miraculous,  nor  are 
all  charisms  necessarily  linked  to  the  apostolic  period  or  the  imposition  of  hands 
by  the  apostles.  The  “perfection”  Paul  speaks  of  probably  refers  to  the  future 
vision  of  God. — S.B.M. 

211.  [1  Cor  12:13]  R.  E.  Cottle,  “‘All  Were  Baptized,’”  JournEvangTheolSoc 
17  (2,  74)  75-80. 

In  1  Cor  12:13  (“all  were  baptized”)  Paul  is  referring  basically  to  conversion, 
not  to  either  water  baptism  or  baptism  in  the  Spirit  as  a  believer’s  second  or 
Pentecostal  baptism.  But  the  view  that  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  (“and  we  all 
were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit”)  refers  to  a  second  or  pentecostal  baptism  is 
perfectly  permissible.  Conversion  for  Paul  was  the  initial  entrance  into  the  one 
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body  by  the  one  baptism  into  the  Spirit.  The  flooding  of  the  various  members  of 
the  one  body  in  the  one  Spirit  is  a  second  and  distinct  experience. — D.J.H. 

212.  [1  Cor  13:8-13]  R.  L.  Thomas,  “‘Tongues  .  .  .  Will  Cease/”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  17  (2,  74)  81-89. 

The  views  that  to  teleion  in  1  Cor  13:10  refers  to  the  completed  canon  of  the 
NT  or  to  the  condition  following  the  parousia  are  open  to  serious  objections.  The 
view  that  it  refers  to  maturity  in  the  body  of  Christ  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
the  relative  maturity  implied  in  1  Cor  13:11  as  well  as  the  absolute  maturity 
depicted  in  1  Cor  13:12.  Paul  allows  for  a  threefold  temporal  graduation  in  1  Cor 
13:8-13:  (1)  the  period  of  direct  revelation  and  special  authentication,  which  is 
the  childhood  of  the  body  of  Christ;  (2)  the  entire  period  of  the  body’s  earthly 
existence  corresponding  to  the  duration  of  the  triplet  faith-hope-love;  (3)  the 
period  following  the  parousia  when,  in  so  far  as  the  body  of  Christ  is  concerned, 
neither  the  gifts  nor  faith-hope  will  continue.  Love  alone  will  survive,  and  the 
church’s  maturity  will  be  perfect. — D.J.H. 

213.  E.  H.  Pagels,  “‘The  Mystery  of  the  Resurrection’:  A  Gnostic  Reading  of 
1  Corinthians  15,”  JournBibLit  93  (2,  74)  276-288. 

If  in  fact  Paul’s  proclamation  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  1  Cor  15 
is  the  climax  of  his  anti-gnostic  polemic,  then  the  Pauline  exegesis  of  2nd-century 
Gnostics  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  Far  from  denying  the  resurrection, 
the  Valentinians  consider  it  to  be  one  of  their  fundamental  doctrines.  According 
to  Valentinian  exegesis,  Paul  in  1  Cor  15:1-11  intends  to  distinguish  the  psychic 
preaching  he  shares  with  the  other  apostles  from  his  own  pneumatic  teaching.  In 
1  Cor  15:12-57  he  discloses  the  pneumatic,  i.e.  spiritual  or  symbolic,  interpretation 
of  the  “mystery  of  the  resurrection.”  For  the  Valentinians  the  pneumatics  are 
already  raised  with  Christ  and  live  the  new  life  now,  but  the  psychics  must  await 
the  resurrection  as  a  future  event  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  age.  For  the  Valentinians 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  Paul’s  writings  arise  from  his  awareness  of  the 
differences  in  spiritual  insight  among  members  of  the  Christian  community.  The 
traditional  view  of  Paul  as  the  great  anti-gnostic  polemicist  emerges  from  the  efforts 
of  Tertullian,  Irenaeus,  and  Origen  to  repudiate  gnostic  interpretation  of  Paul,  with 
its  long  tradition  from  Marcion  through  the  Valentinians. — D.J.H. 

214.  A.  Berlendis,  “Risurrezione  di  Gesu  in  Paolo  (1  Cor  15,1-8),”  RicBibRel 
8  (4,  73)  19-58. 

A  discussion  of  the  content  and  meaning  of  the  Pauline  witness  in  1  Cor  15:1-8, 
not  of  the  function  of  the  pericope  in  discussing  the  theme  of  the  resurrection.  After 
the  introduction  of  vv.  1-2,  Paul  presents  the  nucleus  of  the  gospel  proclamation 
in  v.  3a,  the  death  of  Jesus  in  3b,  and  his  burial  in  4a.  In  v.  4a  it  seems  probable 
that  Paul  knew  a  tradition  of  the  empty  tomb.  The  article  then  discusses  “the  third 
day,”  “according  to  the  Scriptures,”  and  the  series  of  apparitions.  It  analyzes  the 
vocabulary  used  to  express  the  encounter  with  Christ,  weighing  the  objective/ 
subjective  implications  of  “vision”  and  “apparition,”  and  examining  the  theories  of 
W.  Marxsen,  H.  Schlier,  R.  Bultmann,  and  K.  Barth.  The  resurrection  does  not 
heal  us  of  the  fear  of  death,  nor  does  it  liberate  us  from  life  itself.  It  is  to  believe 
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in  life,  affirming  a  hope,  against  death  itself,  in  a  more  authentic  life.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  strange  that  the  event  of  the  resurrection  is  so  difficult  to  “comprehend.” — 
S.B.M. 

215.  P.  von  der  Osten-Sacken,  “Die  Apologie  des  paulinischen  Apostolats  in 
1  Kor  15:1-11,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  245-262. 

Why  does  Paul  extend  the  list  of  those  to  whom  Christ  appeared  (vv.  6-8)  and 
why  does  he  then  append  a  defense  of  his  apostolate  (vv.  9-10)  ?  These  are  the 
crucial  questions  for  understanding  the  passage  and  its  relation  to  the  chapter.  What 
is  at  stake  is  not  the  need  to  prove  the  resurrection  by  citing  witnesses,  but  to 
defend  Paul’s  apostolate,  which  is  under  attack  at  Corinth.  Verse  8  is  the  key 
verse.  Paul  extends  the  list  of  witnesses  to  show  that  it  is  not  exclusive  in  the 
traditional  paradosis  and  it  in  fact  includes  himself.  And  he  is  a  true  apostle, 
validated  by  Christ  working  in  him  and  by  his  superior  efforts.  He  makes  the 
defense  precisely  here  because  he  is  about  to  interpret  the  traditional  gospel,  and 
the  authority  to  interpret  is  an  apostolic  one. — G.W.M. 

216.  F.  Salvoni,  “II  battesimo  per  i  morti  (1  Cor  15,29),”  RicBibRel  8  (4,  73) 
7-17. 

Recent  attempts  to  explain  1  Cor  15:29  include  (1)  taking  the  text  in  its  most 
obvious  sense  of  vicarious  baptism  for  the  dead,  (2)  following  the  Greek  interpre¬ 
ters  in  seeing  the  verse  as  baptism  “in  view  of  the  resurrection”  or  “to  obtain 
the  resurrection,”  (3)  taking  baptism  to  be  “metaphorical,”  and  (4)  emending  the 
text.  G.  Nolli  has  proposed  reading  hyper  ant  on  as  meaning  hyper  hemon  auton. 
If  he  is  right,  a  perfect  parallelism  obtains  between  v.  29  and  v.  30  (Paul’s  labors). 
In  the  (glorious)  resurrection  Paul  sees  the  crowning  of  the  labors  of  the  Christian 
and  the  reason  for  Christian  baptism. — S.B.M. 

217.  N.  Hyldahl,  “Die  Frage  nach  der  literarischen  Einheit  des  Zweiten  Korin- 
therbriefes,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (3-4,  73)  289-306. 

The  historical  retrospect  in  2  Cor  1:12 — 7:16  has  the  character  of  an  apology 
in  which  2:14 — 7 :4  is  a  great  digression.  A  similar  apology  is  found  after  the  proem 
in  1  Thes  2:1-12.  The  so-called  “tearful  letter”  (cf.  2  Cor  2:4)  was  written  in  the 
circumstances  described  in  1  Cor  16:8-9  and  should  be  identified  with  1  Cor  itself. 
Chaps.  10 — 13  and  1 — 7  belong  to  one  and  the  same  letter.  There  was  no  inter¬ 
mediary  visit  and  no  intermediary  letter  between  1  and  2  Cor.  Paul  wrote  2  Cor 
partly  to  prepare  for  Titus’  mission  in  connection  with  the  collection  (cf.  2  Cor 
8:17-18,  22-23;  12:18)  and  partly  to  warn  the  Corinthian  church  again  against 
those  forces  that  would  separate  it  from  its  founder. — D.J.H. 

2  Cor  11:8,  cf.  §  19-31. 

218.  J.  Bernard,  “Lorsque  je  suis  faible,  c’est  alors  que  je  suis  fort.  2  Co  12,7-10,” 
AssembSeign  45  (  74  )  34-39. 

Comparison  of  2  Cor  12:7-10  with  Gal  4:13-14  suggests  that  in  his  moments  of 
fatigue  Paul  suffered  attacks  of  fever  whose  exterior  manifestations  caused  people 
to  ask  whether  this  man  came  from  God  or  Satan.  He  describes  this  condition  as  a 
skolops  and  sees  parallels  between  his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  Christ.  In  his 
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sufferings  he  recognizes  the  divine  power  that  is  capable  of  resurrecting  and 
recreating  everything. — D .J.H. 

Galatians — Vhilemon 

219r.  H.  Conzelmann  and  G.  Friedrich,  Epistolas  de  la  Cautividad.  Texto  y 
Comentario,  trans.  J.  M.  Bernaldez  Montalvo,  Actualidad  Biblica  (Madrid: 
Fax,  1972),  283  pp.  [Cf.  NT  A  7,  p.  141.] 

J.  M.  Casciaro,  “Nota  critica  sobre  la  traduccion  de  un  comentario  protestante 
a  las  Epistolas  de  la  Cautividad,”  ScriptTheol  5  (2,  ’73)  763-787. — The  article 
lists  instances  where  the  authors’  Lutheran  confessional  stance  or  liberal  Protestant¬ 
ism  determines  their  exegesis,  where  they  display  an  aversion  to  speculative  think¬ 
ing  and  a  repugnance  for  metaphysics,  and  where  they  are  influenced  by  Bultmann. 
For  a  Catholic  publisher  to  produce  Spanish  translations  of  works  such  as  this 
volume  from  Das  Neue  Testament  Deutsch  is  not  the  way  to  contribute  to  genuine 
ecumenism. — D.J.H. 

220.  H.  D.  Betz,  “Geist,  Freiheit  und  Gesetz.  Die  Botschaft  des  Paulus  an  die 
Gemeinden  in  Galatien,”  ZeitTheolKirch  71  (1,  ’74)  78-93. 

The  only  evidence  we  have  of  the  church  in  Galatia  is  Paul’s  letter.  The  story 
told  by  Gal  is  of  a  community  that  began  with  an  “enthusiastic”  experience  of  the 
Spirit  (3:1-5).  In  3:26-28,  a  kind  of  beatitude,  Paul  describes  how  he  and  the 
Galatians  interpreted  their  experience.  It  meant  a  new  understanding  of  themselves 
as  one  body  in  Christ  and  a  new  freedom  from  pagan  rituals  and  cultural  distinc¬ 
tions.  When  Paul  wrote  Gal,  this  pneumatic  enthusiasm  faced  problems  centering 
on  sarx  (5:13-21;  6:12-13).  Anti-Paulinist  Jewish  Christians  were  proposing  as  a 
solution  adherence  to  the  Torah  (for  their  views,  cf.  2  Cor  6:14 — 7:1).  Gal  is  an 
apologia  for  that  freedom  which  had  characterized  the  readers’  experience,  against 
legalism  on  the  one  hand  and  “flesh”  on  the  other.  The  key  to  Paul’s  argument  is 
the  pneuma ;  only  by  continuing  to  rely  on  the  Spirit  who  had  transformed  their 
existence  could  the  Galatians  hope  to  overcome  their  present  dilemma  (e.g.  5:16,  25 ; 
6:1).  The  early  Paul  was  thus  a  pneumatikos,  with  tendencies  even  toward  Gnosti¬ 
cism.  Rom  and  1  Cor  represent  a  marked  retreat  from  this  position. — J.R.M. 

Gal  4:13-14,  cf.  §  19-218. 

221.  J.  Painter,  “The  Fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  Love.  Galatians  5:22-23.  An  exegetical 
note,”  JournTheolSAfric  5  (’73)  57-59. 

It  is  probable  that  the  list  included  as  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  in  Gal  5:22-23, 
as  well  as  the  preceding  catalogue  of  vices,  comes  from  the  pre-Pauline  tradition. 
But  Paul  has  set  the  traditional  material  in  the  context  of  his  understanding  of  the 
antithesis  of  flesh  and  Spirit.  Also,  by  speaking  of  “the  fruit”  in  the  singular 
( karpos )  he  gives  the  list  a  unity  and  places  the  stress  on  love.  For  Paul  “the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit”  is  love,  and  the  list  that  follows  characterizes  his  understanding 
of  love. — D.J.H. 

222.  M.-F.  Lacan,  “Croix  du  Christ  et  vie  nouvelle.  Ga  6,  14-18,”  AssembSeign 
45  (’74)  58-62. 

Paul  summarizes  his  whole  teaching  in  three  points:  after  showing  that  the 
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cross  is  liberating  (6:14),  he  proclaims  it  as  the  source  of  new  life  (6:15)  and  so 
the  source  of  unity  (6:16).  He  proclaims  his  personal  fidelity  to  the  doctrine  he 
preaches  (6:17)  and  ends  with  an  implicit  appeal  for  unity  (6:18). — D.J.H. 

223.  G.  Howard,  “The  Head/Body  Metaphors  of  Ephesians,”  NTStud  20  (3,  74) 
350-356. 

In  Eph  1:22-23  the  sense  of  pleroumenou  is  always  a  problem;  it  is  suggested 
that  it  be  understood  as  a  middle,  i.e.  “fills  for  himself.”  As  for  the  sense  of  kcplialc, 
it  is  used  in  contrast  to  “feet”  and  not  to  “body.”  Christ  is  head  because  all  things 
have  been  subjected  under  his  feet  (cf.  Ps  8:6).  In  Eph  4:15-16  “head”  and  “body” 
are  again  separated  grammatically.  The  beginning  of  v.  15  should  be  translated  “let 
us  cause  all  things  to  increase  unto  him.”  The  issue  in  Ephesians  is  not  the  unity  of 
head  and  body  but  the  quantitative  idea  that  Christ  fills  all  things ;  his  sovereignty 
aspires  to  unify  all  dissident  elements  within  the  cosmos. — G.W.M. 

224.  M.  Coune,  “A  la  louange  de  sa  gloire.  Ep  1,3-14,”  AssembSeign  46  (  74) 
37-42. 

With  the  great  liturgical  benediction  of  Eph  1:3-14  Paul  recalls  the  heart  of  the 
gospel  message.  The  text  is  studied  according  to  this  pattern:  proclamation  (v.  3), 
predestination  (vv.  4-6),  redemption  (vv.  7-10),  and  salvation  for  all  (vv.  11-14). 
—D.J.H. 

Eph  2:11-22,  cf.  §  19-185. 

225.  H.-J.  Klauck,  “Das  Amt  in  der  Kirche  nach  Eph  4,1-16,”  WissWeis  36  (2-3, 
73)  81-110. 

After  reviewing  the  major  arguments  for  and  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
Eph,  with  special  reference  to  the  treatments  of  E.  Kasemann  and  H.  Schlier,  one 
finds  that  the  more  convincing  position  is  to  accept  the  letter  as  pseudepigraphal. 
The  epistle  is  an  authentic  reinterpretation  of  Pauline  tradition.  In  particular,  Eph 
4:1-16  is  analyzed  with  special  care  to  note  peculiarities  of  grammar,  theological 
outlook,  and  use  of  OT  texts.  The  passage  is  then  compared  with  similar  sections 
from  Pauline  material,  in  particular  Rom  12  and  1  Cor  12.  Some  of  the  principal 
conclusions  that  follow  from  this  comparison  are :  ( 1 )  Paul  uses  ekklesia  to  refer  to 
individual  communities,  while  Eph  applies  ekklesia  and  soma  to  the  world-wide 
church; (2)  Eph  stresses  the  unity  of  the  community  and  subordinates  the  role  of 
pluriform  structures,  but  Paul  reverses  this  order;  (3)  Paul  speaks  of  apostles  and 
prophets  as  present  realities,  while  Eph  regards  them  as  norms  from  the  past;  (4) 
Eph  adds  evangelists  and  shepherds  to  the  list  of  offices,  but  Paul  mentions  only 
teachers.  In  general  Eph  reflects  a  period  when  ecclesial  offices  are  part  of  an 
institution.  Stability  rather  than  the  Pauline  spontaneity  characterizes  the  polity  of 
Eph. — M.A.F. 

226.  J.-D.  Dubois,  “Ephesians  IV  15:  aletheuontes  de  or  aletheian  de  poiountes. 
On  the  Use  of  Coptic  Versions  for  New  Testament  Textual  Criticism,” 
NovTest  16  (1,  74)  30-34. 

Eberhard  Nestle  in  his  edition  suggested  that  the  variant  aletheian  de  poiountes 
in  Eph  4:15  is  possibly  a  retroversion  from  the  Latin.  But  the  Bohairic  of  Eph 
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4:15  ( iri  nthmei )  may  well  be  rendering  aletheian  poiein  rather  than  aletlieuein, 
as  could  be  expected  from  its  other  renderings  of  the  two  phrases  in  various  OT 
and  NT  passages.  Nestle  has  left  unexplained  the  Bohairic  support  of  the  Greek  text 
of  F  and  G. — D  J.H. 

2 27.  P.  Van  den  Berghe,  “Oui,  cherchez  a  imiter  Dieu !  Ep  4,30 — 5,2,”  Assemb 
Seign  50  (74)  37-41. 

The  pericope  is  part  of  the  paraenetic  section,  which  is  dominated  by  a  call  to 
unity  and  peace  (Eph  4:3)  and  by  an  exhortation  to  Christian  “authenticity” 
(4:23-24).  Even  though  the  text  reflects  a  post-baptismal  exhortation,  its  contents 
are  no  less  valid  for  adult  Christians.  This  being  so,  the  rest  of  this  article  gives 
an  exegetical  paraphrase  of  the  pericope:  the  joy  of  the  Spirit  (4:30),  the  malice  of 
men  (4:31),  the  contagion  of  forgiveness  (4:32),  and  the  way  of  love  (5:1-2). — 
S.B.M. 

228.  R.  Baules,  “L’epoux  et  l’epouse  dans  le  Christ.  Ep  5,  21-32,”  AssembSeign 
52  (74)  37-42. 

In  Eph  5:21-32  Paul  explains  the  situation  of  Christ  and  the  church  with  the  aid 
of  the  husband-wife  and  head-body  schemata.  In  explaining  the  relationship  between 
husbands  and  wives  he  is  interested  in  developing  a  Christian  spirituality  of  married 
life,  not  in  working  out  a  treatise  on  morality. — D.J.H. 

229.  P.  Lamarche,  “La  primaute  du  Christ.  Col  1,12-20,”  AssembSeign  46  (74) 
59-64. 

The  construction  of  the  hymn  in  Col  1:15-20  underlines  the  essential  connection 
between  creation  and  redemption.  The  first  section  (vv.  15-16b)  describes  Christ 
as  creator,  while  the  final  section  (vv.  18b-20)  pictures  him  as  redeemer.  The  brief 
intermediary  strophe  (vv.  16c- 18a)  emphasizes  and  unifies  this  double  function  of 
Christ.— D.J.H. 

230.  [1  Thes  4:13-18]  R.  H.  Mounce,  “Pauline  Eschatology  and  the  Apocalypse,” 
EvangQuart  46  (3,  74)  164-166. 

A  comparison  of  1  Thes  4:13-18  and  2  Thes  2:1-12  with  Revelation.  The  word 
parousia,  found  seven  times  in  the  two  Pauline  passages,  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
Revelation.  The  angel,  the  trumpet  blast,  the  clouds,  and  the  timing  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  are  elements  common  to  1  Thes  4:13-18  and  Revelation.  2  Thes  2:1-12  portrays 
the  lawless  one,  with  his  deceitful  practices  and  pretentious  claims,  who  is  to  be 
destroyed  utterly  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  same  themes  are  treated 
in  Rev  13;  17;  19;  20.  Behind  the  two  separate  eschatological  presentations  lies 
a  common  source  of  apocalyptic  concept  and  imagery. — D.J.H. 

2  Thes  2:1-12,  cf.  §  19-230. 

231.  N.  J.  McEleney,  “The  Vice  Lists  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,”  CathBibQmrt 
36  (2,  74)  203-219. 

The  vice  lists  of  the  Pastorals  provide  enough  data  to  permit  comment  on  the 
genre  itself  and  observations  regarding  the  antecedents  of  such  lists.  The  list  in 
1  Tim  1:9-10  approximates  the  order  of  the  Decalogue  in  the  MT.  The  picture 
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emerging  from  1  Tim  6:4-5  is  that  of  teachers  engaged  in  bitter  disputes.  The 
author  of  2  Tim  3:2-5  does  not  seem  to  have  employed  a  specific  list  but  simply 
enumerates  the  classic  faults  of  the  self-centered.  In  the  list  in  Tit  3:3  the  author 
takes  up  the  relationship  of  the  Christian  with  those  not  of  the  faith.  The  analysis 
of  the  lists  supports  the  conclusion  that  “they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  single,  hard 
and  fast  genre.”  The  variations  in  them  suggest  that  no  specific  Urkatalog  served 
as  source.  The  influences  operative  in  the  formation  of  the  Pastorals’  lists  were 
(1)  reference  to  the  Decalogue,  (2)  polemics,  (3)  Plellenistic  conceptions,  (4) 
moral  dualism,  and  (5)  the  theme  of  eschatological  punishment. — S.B.M. 

1  Tim  3:16—4:1,  3,  cf.  §  19-29. 


Hebrews 


232.  P.  Andriessen,  “Angoisse  de  la  mort  dans  l’epitre  aux  Hebreux,”  NouvRev 
Thiol  96  (3,  74)  282-292. 

C.  Maurer  opts  for  the  usual  translation  of  Heb  5:7b,  exauditus  pro  sua  reverentia, 
rejecting  the  recently  more  common  rendering  of  enlabeia  as  “anguish.”  This 
prompts  the  taking  up  of  a  former  study  [§  15-262]  that  Maurer  seems  not  to  have 
seen.  The  difficulty  in  Heb  5:7b  arises  out  of  the  many  interpretations  that  apo  and 
eulabeia  are  open  to.  The  present  article,  therefore,  examines  eulabeia  in  Pleb  11:7; 
12:28;  5:7b.  For  this  last,  the  context  is  compared  to  that  of  Heb  2:15.  In  both 
instances,  and  in  almost  identical  terms,  the  full  participation  of  Christ  in  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  temptation  of  humanity  is  affirmed.  The  idea  of  weakness  dominates  all  of 
chap.  5.  The  reason  why  Jerome  rendered  eulabeia  by  reverentia  is  that  the 
term  in  his  time  had  lost  the  sense  of  “anguish”  and  had  come  to  mean  only 
religious  fear.  The  preposition  apo,  moreover,  does  not  express  causality  but  the 
provenance  of  the  effect,  its  Ur-Sache.  Comparing  the  Vulgate,  the  Vetus  Latina’s 
exauditus  a  metu,  and  Ambrose’s  reading  of  the  text  and  his  commentary  on  it, 
the  article  examines  the  source  of  the  formula  in  Hebrews.  The  author  of  Heb  is 
about  the  actual  process  whereby  he  was  perfected,  and  in  7:28  about  the  final  re¬ 
citing  Ps  22.  The  expression  “was  heard  after  he  endured  the  anguish  of  death” 
is  a  summary  of  the  whole  Psalm  as  well  as  of  the  passion  of  Christ.— S.B.M. 

233.  A.  A.  Hoekema,  “The  Perfection  of  Christ  in  Hebrews,”  Lalvl  neou ourn 

9  (1,  74)  31-37. 


In  Heb  2:10;  5:8-9;  7:28  the  verb  teleioo  is  applied  to  Christ.  The  basic  meaning 
is  (as  in  7:19  and  10:1)  “to  put  someone  in  a  position  in  which  he  can  come  or 
stand  before  God.”  We  learn  in  2:10  about  God’s  purpose  to  perfect  Christ,  in  5:8-9 
about  the  actual  process  whereby  he  was  perfected,  and  in  7:28  about  the  final  re¬ 
sult  of  this  perfecting  of  the  Son. — D.J.H. 


234.  C.  Spicq,  “Le  Commentaire  de  l’Lpitre  aux  Hebreux  par  W.  Gouge,”  Mel 
SciRel  31  (1,  74)  3-24. 

This  wholly  unknown  commentary  from  the  17th  century  was  published  post¬ 
humously  by  its  author’s  son,  who  added  an  index  to  the  700  Greek  terms  com¬ 
mented  upon  in  the  text.  The  commentary  itself  is  a  harmonious  blend  of  faith 
and  criticism.  The  questions  of  introduction  are  very  briefly  treated.  But  the 
analysis  of  each  word  in  the  commentary  proper  is  minute  without  being  always 
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accurate.  The  principal  concern  of  the  commentator  was  the  doctrinal  content  of 
Heb,  as  is  demonstrated  by  his  treatment  of  Heb  2:7;  3:1;  5:1-10,  etc.  Heb  7, 
the  high  point  of  the  epistle,  shows  Gouge’s  awareness  of  the  history  of  exegesis, 
especially  on  Melchizedek.  Gouge  sees  10:1  not  as  a  definition  of  faith  but  as  a 
description  (the  same  term  employed  by  Aquinas).  The  quick,  and  necessarily 
brief,  survey  here  can  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  commentary,  whose  inadequacies 
are  those  of  its  age.  But  we  cannot  but  admire  the  exactitude  of  the  commentator’s 
Christology  and  Mariology  as  well  as  his  care  to  determine  exactly  the  moral 
problems  in  the  paraenesis. — S.B.M. 

235.  H.  Lignee,  “La  foi  sur  la  route  de  Dieu  (He  11,  1-2.8-19),”  AssembSeign 
50  (’74)  59-64. 

This  extract  from  the  famous  11th  chapter  of  Heb  must  be  situated  within  the 
chapter  itself  and  also  within  the  whole  of  this  well-structured  homily.  The  passage 
opens  part  four  of  the  epistle,  the  legitimation  of  hope  (Heb  10:19-39)  having 
concluded  the  third  part  (5:11 — 10:39).  Part  four  (11:1 — 12:13)  deals  with  faith 
and  endurance.  It  uses  two  literary  genres:  didactic  exposition  and  paraenesis. 
Heb  11  itself  is  a  unity  composed  of  an  introduction  that  defines  faith  and  four 
paragraphs,  each  given  to  a  different  OT  theme.  The  second  paragraph  (vv.  8-19) 
has  five  alternating  elements  that  develop  the  idea  of  the  promise.  But  Heb  11 
does  not  exhaust  the  author’s  theology  of  faith.  Consequently,  the  rest  of  the 
article  discusses  the  fundamental  role  of  faith,  its  link  with  the  invisible  and  the 
hereafter,  and  its  communion  with  God  in  order  to  show  how  the  whole  epistle 
underlines  the  power  of  the  knowledge  or  communion  of  faith. — S.B.M. 

236.  J.  Heller,  “Stabesanbetung ?  [Hebr.  11,21 — Gen.  47,31],”  CommViat  16  (4, 
’73)  257-265. 

The  Masoretic  text  of  Gen  47:31  (“Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  head  of  his 
bed”)  alludes  to  the  custom  of  placing  the  bed  so  that  the  house  altar  or  something 
similar  lay  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  LXX  (“  .  .  .  upon  the  head  of  his  staff”) 
reads  matte  (“staff”)  rather  than  mittd  (“bed”)  because  of  (1)  the  pagan  over¬ 
tones  of  the  practice  and  (2)  the  speculations  about  the  messiah  as  the  scepter 
or  staff  on  the  basis  of  Num  24:17  and  Ps  110:2.  The  author  of  Heb  11:21 
knew  not  only  the  LXX  text  but  also  the  rationale  behind  it.  He  says  that  in  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  Jacob  bowed  before  the  future  messiah  whom  he  saw 
symbolized  and  represented  in  the  scepter. — D.J.H. 

237.  A.  Vanhoye,  “La  souff ranee  educatrice.  He  12,5-7.11-13,”  AssembSeiqn  52 
(’74)  61-66. 

For  the  author  of  Hebrews  (and  for  other  biblical  writers  too)  suffering  places 
us  in  relationship  with  God.  There  is  a  necessary  connection  between  discipline 
and  sonship  (Heb  12:5-7).  Acceptance  of  this  educative  discipline  results  in  ma¬ 
turity,  helps  us  to  follow  on  the  way  opened  to  us  by  Christ,  and  issues  in  an 
attitude  of  resolute  courage  (12:11-13). — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

238.  J.  Noret,  “Line  scholie  de  l’epitre  de  Jacques  tiree  de  Symeon  Metaphraste,” 
Biblica  55  (1,  ’74)  74-75. 
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The  scholium  that  comments  on  Jas  1:13  on  folios  55v-56  of  MS  Vatican  gr.  1270 
(12th/13th  century)  is  drawn  from  a  text  of  Simeon  Metaphrastes  (10th  century). 
Simeon  may  depend  here  on  Andrew  of  Crete  (7th  century?). — D.J.H. 

239.  M.  Kokot,  “Znaczenie  ‘nasienia  niezniszczalnego’  w  1  P  1,23  (Signification 
du  ‘germe  incorruptible’  dans  1  P  1,23),”  CollTheol  44  (2,  74)  35-44. 

“Immortal  seed”  in  1  Pet  1:23  is  to  be  understood  as  word  of  God  signifying 
the  salvific  will  of  God  and  its  realization  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Context  and  comparison  with  the  parable  of  the  seed  confirms  this. 

-J-P. 

240.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  ‘sacrifices  spirituels’  du  sacerdoce  royal  des  baptises 
( 1  P  2,5)  et  leur  preparation  dans  l’Ancien  Testament,”  NouvRevTheol  96 
(7,  74  )  704-728. 

Despite  several  highly  commendable  parts,  the  work  of  J.  H.  Elliott,  The  Elect 
and  the  Holy  (1966),  must  be  criticized  for  its  unilateral  interpretations  of  1  Pet, 
especially  the  affirmation  that  the  letter  makes  no  reference  to  the  levitical  or  cultic 
traditions  of  the  OT  and  hence  that  1  Pet  2:4-10  does  not  refer  to  Christ’s  priest¬ 
hood  or  liturgical  perspectives  in  general.  1  Pet  2:5  stresses  a  personal  aspect 
whereby  each  baptized  Christian  is  seen  as  offering  his  life  to  God  by  following 
the  suffering  Christ.  There  is  also  a  communitarian  aspect  inasmuch  as  the  gathered 
people  are  seen  celebrating  God’s  virtues  ( aretai )  in  a  way  similar  to  the  worship 
of  Israel.  The  passage  from  1  Pet  must  be  interpreted  against  the  background  of 
Isa  53,  Ps  22  and  Wis  2 — 5.  Neither  form  of  priesthood  in  the  Christian  tradition, 
the  ministerial  priesthood  of  those  who  follow  in  the  office  of  the  apostles,  nor  the 
royal  priesthood  of  all  the  baptized,  should  be  neglected  in  studying  the  theology 
of  the  church. — M.A.F. 

1  Pet  2: 13-17,  cf.  §  19-201. 

1  Jn,  cf.  §§  19-139—140. 

Revelation 

Rev,  cf.  §§  19-82,  230. 

241.  E.  S.  Fiorenza,  “Redemption  as  Liberation:  Apoc  l:5f.  and  5:9f.,”  CathBih 
Quart  36  (2,  74)  220-232. 

The  author  of  Rev  did  not  share  the  spiritualistic  and  individualistic  understand¬ 
ing  of  redemption.  John  asserts  that  redemption  involves  liberation  from  bondage 
and  slavery  and  gives  new  dignity  to  the  redeemed.  This  dignity  he  expresses 
through  the  titles  of  basileia  and  hiereis.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  predicative 
statements  about  Christ’s  activity  in  Rev  1:5-6  and  of  the  “new  song”  sung  by 
the  elders  in  5:9-10,  the  article  aims  to  demonstrate  that  redemption  and  salvation 
are  conceived  in  Rev  in  political-social  categories.  Final  redemption  from  bondage 
as  well  as  final  salvation  is  only  possible  when  God  and  Christ  have  assumed  the 
power  and  kingship  on  a  new  earth,  in  a  new  world.  According  to  Rev  “fully 
realized  redemption  and  salvation  presupposes  not  only  the  liberating  and  dignify¬ 
ing  of  individual  persons,  but  also  the  creating  of  a  new  world.” — S.B.M. 

Rev  5:9-10,  cf.  §  19-241. 
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242.  U.  Luz,  “Theologia  crucis  als  Mitte  der  Theologie  im  Neuen  Testament,” 
EvangTheol  34  (2,  74)  116-141. 

In  contrast  to  other  NT  writers,  who  in  varying  degrees  approach  the  cross  in 
terms  of  glorification,  Paul  and  Mark  give  to  the  cross  a  theological  centricity. 
In  the  case  of  Paul,  this  emphasis  is  with  strong  probability  traceable  to  his  con¬ 
version  experience;  lack  of  data  permits  no  conclusion  on  the  origin  of  Mark’s 
emphasis.  Paul  indeed  takes  over  traditional  Christological  and  soteriological  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  instead  of  interpreting  the  cross  he  uses  the  cross  to  interpret  the 
world,  the  Christian  community,  and  man.  Through  appeal  to  the  history  of  Jesus 
(cf.  Phil  2:6-11)  and  emphasis  on  cruciformed  Christians  he  authenticates  the 
truth  of  his  theology  of  the  cross.  In  contrast  to  Paul’s  argumentative  theological 
expression,  Mark  presents  in  detail  the  history  of  Jesus  (found  summarized  in 
Paul  in  such  traditional  recitals  as  1  Cor  15:3-5  and  Phil  2:6-11),  but  with  Paul 
shows  how  the  Christian  community  is  involved  in  that  history  (the  disciples  are 
put  under  judgment;  like  Paul  himself,  the  follower  of  Jesus  shares  the  sufferings 
of  the  crucified  one).  Theology  of  the  cross  offers  an  antidote  to  reduction  of 
salvation,  to  human  self-glorification,  and  to  emasculation  of  the  cross  as  mere 
promise  of  future  reversal  of  present  suffering. — F.W.D. 

243.  A.  Rolla,  “La  storia  biblica  come  rivelazione  divina.  II  dibattito  attuale,” 
EuntDoc  25  (2,  72)  285-293. 

Christian  theology  from  the  Reformation  onwards  restricted  the  concept  of 
revelation,  reducing  it  almost  exclusively  to  abstract  intellectual  truths.  This  Was 
clearly  a  break,  albeit  incomplete,  with  the  Christian  tradition.  The  reaction  to 
this  restrictive  understanding  of  revelation  goes  back  to  the  salvation-history 
school,  which  saw  biblical  history  as  a  revelatory  means,  not  only  as  interpreta¬ 
tion  but  also  as  event.  This  is,  however,  only  one  solution  to  the  problem.  There 
are  two  others  in  today’s  Protestant  circles:  revelation  as  word  (Barth,  Bultmann, 
von  Rad)  and  revelation  as  fact  (the  Heidelberg  circle  of  W.  Pannenberg  et  al.). 
But  one  wonders  whether  such  solutions  really  preserve  the  wondrous  symbiosis 
of  event  and  word  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  biblical  revelation. — S.B.M. 

244.  D.  A.  Templeton,  “Scripture  as  Tradition  or  ‘What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written,”’  ModChurch  17  (3,  74)  165-170. 

Theology  before  A.D.  150  comes  to  us  errore  hominum  et  providentia  Dei.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  we  see  or 
think  we  see.  But  on  what  basis  is  a  theological  error  judged  to  be  an  error? 
Neither  the  canon  as  a  whole  nor  a  canon  within  the  canon  is  an  adequate  criterion. 
We  must  ask  not  only  what  Scripture  thinks,  but  also  what  we  think  about 
Scripture.  Our  decisions  are  determined  in  part  by  our  own  history,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  so.  We  are  not  only  the  heirs  of  the  Christian  classics,  but  are  also  called 
to  contribute  to  this  series. — D.J.H. 

Christ  ology 

245.  H.-W.  Bartsch,  “Die  Ideologiekritik  des  Evangeliums  dargestellt  an  der 
Leidensgeschichte,”  EvangTheol  34  (2,  74)  176-195. 
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Ideology,  or  rational  systematization,  must  encounter  critique.  The  passion  story, 
containing  features  operative  in  the  ongoing  life  of  the  community,  serves  such 
a  function  vis-a-vis  theological  intellectualization.  As  understood  in  the  early 
Christian  community,  Jesus’  activity  is  the  basis  for  its  affirmation  of  fulfillment 
of  OT  promises  (cf.  Mk  11:17).  Lk  22:37,  recording  Jesus’  solidarity  with  the 
lawless,  finds  an  echo  in  the  point  of  view  expressed  in  1  Cor  1:27-28  and  9:20-22. 
Later  ontological  emphases  in  Christological  debate  display  alteration  of  primitive 
eschatological  understanding  into  dogmatic  proposition.  Frequently  documented 
misunderstanding  of  the  disciples,  culminating  in  their  flight  (Mk  14:50),  reveals 
that  Jesus’  teaching  is  not  the  basis  for  the  community’s  faith;  rather,  his  passion 
evokes  response  to  God’s  action  in  that  climactic  event.  Post-Reformation  contrast 
of  law  and  gospel  and  attendant  emphasis  on  individual  political  and  social  engage¬ 
ment  obscured  the  NT  stress  on  responsibility  within  community  (cf.  Jn  15:14; 
1  Cor  10:31;  Gal  5:6).— F.W.D. 

246.  K.  Berger,  “Zum  Problem  der  Messianitat  Jesu,”  ZeitTheolKirch  71  (1,  ’74) 
1-30. 

The  terms  “King  of  the  Jews”  (or  “Israel”)  and  “Son  of  David”  focus  on  the 
power  to  heal  (“He  saved  others,”  Mk  15:31b;  cf.  Mk  10:48-49;  Mt  12:22-23) 
and  to  destroy  and  rebuild  the  Temple  (Mk  15:29b).  The  reference  point  is  David’s 
historical  son  Solomon.  The  NT  use  of  these  titles  is  not  a  Christianizing  of 
Jewish  messianic  political  language,  for  already  in  Hellenistic  Judaism  they  were 
being  reinterpreted  as  part  of  a  wisdom  tradition.  The  kingship  in  view  is  akin 
to  that  of  Abraham  or  Moses  according  to  Philo  ( De  Praemiis  et  Poenis  53-54; 
De  Virtutibus  218).  The  scandal  confronting  this  theology  was  Jesus’  crucifixion 
(“himself  he  cannot  save,”  Mk  15:31b).  In  1  Cor  1:22-24  the  cross  is  contrasted 
both  to  miracles  and  to  wisdom,  and  emphasis  falls  (as  in  Philo)  on  authorization 
from  God  and  dependence  on  him. 

“Son  of  God”  also  has  a  wisdom  background,  e.g.  in  Wis  2 — 5,  where  Solomon 
is  again  the  prototype.  Mark’s  entire  Gospel  can  be  outlined  according  to  the 
fate  of  the  righteous  .“son  of  God”  described  in  this  passage.  Both  in  Wis  2 — 5 
and  elsewhere  (e.g.  Lk  22:29-30;  Rev  2:26-28)  the  functions  of  “son  of  God”  are 
transferable  from  an  individual  to  a  community. 

The  point  of  contact  of  these  titles  with  Jesus’  ministry  is  his  claim  to  have 
received  from  God  a  unique  revelation  that  he  shares  with  his  followers,  guaran¬ 
teeing  their  “reign”  with  him  (i.e.  their  salvation). — J.R.M. 

247.  I.  Broer,  “Erlosung  durch  Jesus  und  Verkiindigung  Jesu.  Versuche  zur 
Lbersetzung  der  neutestamentlichen  Erlosungsbotschaft  in  die  Gegenwart,” 
Diakonia  5  (2,  ’74)  76-83. 

Two  questions  are  here  asked  concerning  the  redemption.  How  did  it  happen? 
What  does  it  mean  for  us?  Several  NT  texts  ascribe  the  redemption  to  Jesus’ 
death,  though  others  omit  this  relation.  Moreover,  it  seems  that  Jesus  did  not 
understand  his  death  as  vicariously  atoning.  The  redemption  therefore  is  effected 
by  Jesus’  teaching  and  his  works  and  not  solely  by  his  death  on  the  cross.  One 
might  object  that  Jesus’  role  thus  is  reduced  to  an  example  for  men.  That  is  not 
so,  for  the  redemption  is  the  work  of  God  and  of  Jesus  who  makes  us  experience 
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the  living  God  and  gives  us  the  possibility,  the  power,  and  the  confidence  to  live 
in  his  spirit  unselfishly  so  as  to  assist  other  men. — J.J.C. 

248.  F.  Dexinger,  “Die  Entwicklung  des  judisch-christlichen  Messianismus,”  Bib 
Liturg  4 7  (1,  74)  5-31. 

In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  messiah  is  a  descendant  of  David  and  will 
be  the  ideal  king  in  the  end-time.  As  such  the  term  appears  late,  only  in  the  1st 
century  A.D.,  in  Psalms  of  Solomon  17  and  18.  In  the  OT,  messiah  does  not 
occur  as  a  technical  term,  and  the  person  is  merely  human.  The  essay  traces  the 
growth  of  messianism,  royal  and  prophetic,  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Davidic 
dynasty,  the  Exile,  the  period  of  apocalyptic,  and  Qumran.  The  whole  NT  tends 
to  portray  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  as  appears  from  the  theological  coloring  of  the 
genealogies,  from  the  method  of  presenting  events  in  such  a  way  that  they  seem 
to  fulfill  prophecies,  and  from  surprising  interpretations  (e.g.  Acts  4:25  takes  Ps  2 
as  prediction  of  the  passion,  with  which  it  has  no  connection).  Apparently  Jesus 
did  not  accept  the  title  Messiah  but  allowed  himself  to  be  called  Son  of  Man. 
After  his  death  a  new  interpretation  of  the  term  Messiah  is  used  as  the  foundation 
of  continuity  with  the  OT ;  its  combination  with  the  Son-of-Man  title  implied 
fulfillment,  encompassing  Jesus’  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  expected  second  com¬ 
ing.  [To  be  continued.] — J.J.C. 

249.  O.  Gonzalez  de  Cardedal,  “Dios  en  Cristo.  Sentido  de  la  mediacion 
cristologica  para  nuestro  encuentro  con  Dios,”  Salmanticensis  20  (3,  73) 
505-586. 

• 

In  confessing  that  they  encounter  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  Christians  affirm  that 
God  is  not  the  object  of  direct  human  experience.  This  article  first  examines  the 
presuppositions  of  the  encounter  of  God  in  Christ:  the  mystery,  its  external  revela¬ 
tion  and  interior  manifestation,  and  the  mystery  as  human  history  and  word.  Then, 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  history  of  humanity,  the 
article  distinguishes  three  levels  of  meaning:  facts,  understanding,  and  revelation. 
Thirdly,  it  takes  up  the  theological  disclosure  of  Christ  in  what  Jesus  did,  what 
God  did  with  Jesus,  and  what  happened  after  the  resurrection.  Under  this  last 
heading  are  discussed  the  self-consciousness  of  the  historical  Jesus,  his  resurrection 
and  constitution  as  Christ  and  Lord,  and  the  action  of  the  Spirit  as  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  Then  the  transcendence  of  Christ,  his  function  in  our  encounter  with 
God  (the  witness  of  faith,  its  basis  and  object),  and  his  uniqueness  (the  authority 
of  his  words,  doctrines  and  person,  the  resurrection  and  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity) 
are  discussed.  Finally,  the  encounter  with  God,  the  destiny  of  Christ  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  praxis  are  examined  in  the  light  of  the  saving  encounter  with  Christ.  This 
definitive  encounter  of  salvation  can  be  called  the  “Christological  unity”  of  all 
the  writings  of  the  NT.  It  is  the  primary  task  of  the  church  to  proclaim,  realize 
in  itself,  and  offer  to  everyone  the  apt  historical  signs  of  this  encounter  with 
Christ  in  which  men  encounter  God. — S.B.M. 

250.  L.  Hartman,  “Baptism  ‘Into  the  Name  of  Jesus’  and  Early  Christology. 
Some  Tentative  Considerations,”  StudTheol  28  (1,  74)  21-48. 

The  phrase  “baptize  into  the  name  of  Jesus”  fits  well  those  Jewish  examples  in 
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which  rites  or  other  actions  take  place  into  the  name  of  (with  respect  to)  God, 
Michael,  a  man,  etc.  The  expression  envisages  Jesus  as  the  fundamental  reference 
of  the  Christian  baptismal  rite.  A  Christology  in  “Son  of  Man”  terms  seems  to  fit 
the  facts  that  (1)  after  Easter  people  were  summoned  to  repent  and  be  received 
by  Jesus  into  the  Heilsgemeinde,  (2)  they  expected  the  imminent  kingdom  of  God, 
which  included  their  own  vindication,  (3)  the  gateway  into  that  Heilsgemeinde 
and  into  that  expectation  was  a  baptism  “into  the  name  of  Jesus.”  Even  if  Mk 
2:10  (“the  Son  of  man  has  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins”)  is  not  a  saying 
of  Jesus  or  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  stratum  of  the  tradition  (though  there 
are  good  reasons  for  saying  that  it  does),  it  could  at  least  be  regarded  as  reflecting 
an  earlier  thinking  about  the  vindicated  Jesus  in  “Son  of  Man”  categories,  which 
also  took  into  account  the  remission  of  sins  given  in  baptism  into  the  name  of 
Jesus. — D.J.H. 

251.  L.  Keck,  “The  Son  who  creates  Freedom,”  Concilium  93  (’74)  71-82. 

(1)  Paul  relates  Christ  to  freedom  in  a  thoroughly  theological  way:  liberation 
is  the  overarching  work  of  God.  He  sees  Jesus’  cross  and  resurrection  as  the 
breaking  in  of  the  age  to  come  when  freedom  will  be  actual  for  all  creation.  Since 
John’s  eschatology  concentrates  on  the  present,  for  him  liberation  is  not  proleptic. 
Moreover,  he  can  ground  it  in  the  work  of  Jesus  even  before  his  death  because 
for  John  everything  depends  on  acknowledging  who  Jesus  is.  Freedom  is  linked 
explicitly  to  a  particular  Christology  (cf.  Jn  8:31-38).  (2)  Jesus  himself  was  free 
to  call  the  coming  king  Abba  and  to  teach  others  to  do  so  too.  In  his  words  and 
deeds  the  transcendence  of  God’s  kingly  reign  was  construed  as  God’s  freedom 
to  love  both  the  sinner  and  the  pious,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  in  such  a  way 
that  everyone’s  world  was  changed.  (3)  Today  we  need  to  recognize  the  theo¬ 
logical  significance  of  the  fact  that  Jesus,  and  his  view  of  the  kingdom,  was  shaped 
by  apocalyptic.  We  must  also  see  that,  in  Jesus’  all-embracing  view  of  man,  freedom 
cannot  be  restricted  to  man’s  spirit,  that  freedom  like  love  must  be  shared,  that 
whoever  entrusts  himself  to  Jesus  and  his  freedom  begins  to  discover  how  and 
where  Jesus  liberates  him  in  his  own  life,  and  that  Jesus  is  decisive  for  freedom 
because  his  freedom  keeps  on  emancipating  those  who  trust  him. — D.J.H. 

252.  L.  Malevez,  “La  gloire  de  la  Croix,”  NouvRevTheol  95  (10,  ’73)  1057-89. 

The  visible  presence  of  glory  on  the  cross  is  a  peculiarly  Johannine  theme.  There 
is  glory  on  the  cross  because  that  is  where  Christ  showed  his  obedience  to  the 
Father  as  well  as  his  love  for  all  men.  This  glory  is  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of 
faith,  but  a  triple  preparation  for  such  sight  has  already  been  given:  natural 
preparation  to  see  the  mystery  of  God;  historical  preparation  in  revelation  as 
Yahweh  acted  on  behalf  of  his  people;  and  a  prophetic  preparation  by  the  sufferings 
of  prophets  and  the  announcement  of  a  chosen  servant. 

Faith  helps  us  to  see  Christ  as  a  figure  of  glory  who  likewise  makes  the  glory 
credible.  The  substance  of  this  credibility  is  the  love  of  the  dying  Jesus:  Jesus 
knew  this  to  be  the  Father’s  will  and  he  accepted  it  by  becoming  one  with  us. 
Moreover  it  was  a  wise  decision,  for  once  Jesus  saw  the  reality  of  sin  as  a  rupture 
of  familial  relations,  he  had  to  correct  that  and  accept  death  on  the  cross  as  the 
action  most  commensurate  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  God  offended. — J.P. 
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253.  S.  Virgulin,  “L’origine  del  titolo  cristologico  Kyrios,”  EuntDoc  25  (2,  72) 
272-284. 

There  are  two  principal  questions  connected  with  the  title  Kyrios :  its  origin  and 
its  specific  meaning.  The  various  opinions  about  these  two  questions  are  passed 
over  in  review  and  evaluated.  The  contributions  of  W.  Bousset,  W.  W.  Baudissin, 
W.  Kramer,  et  al.  are  briefly  examined  to  conclude  that  the  search  for  the  source 
of  the  title  cannot  be  in  a  single  direction  and  has  to  take  into  account  different 
factors.  The  factor  that  most  influenced  the  application  of  the  title  to  Jesus  was 
the  event  of  the  resurrection.  The  most  appropriate  title  for  the  dignity  of  the 
exalted  Christ  and  the  Lord  of  the  universe  was  Kyrios.  The  origin  of  the  title 
can  best  be  sought  in  the  works  and  words  of  Jesus  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
messianic  expectations  of  the  OT.  The  pagan  world,  whether  Aramaic,  Greek,  or 
Roman,  played  only  a  secondary  role  in  the  formulation  and  use  of  the  title. — 
S.B.M. 

Church  and  Ministry 

254.  E.  Berbuir,  “Die  Herausbildung  der  kirchlichen  Amter  von  Gehilfen  und 
Nachfolgern  der  Apostel,”  WissWeis  36  (2-3,  73)  110-128. 

After  summarizing  the  growth  of  church  offices  in  the  Jerusalem  community, 
in  the  Pauline  churches,  during  the  post-apostolic  age,  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  one  can  appreciate  how  the  apostolic  office  came  to  be  essential 
to  the  life  and  worship  of  the  community,  especially  in  the  face  of  Gnostics  who 
extolled  enthusiastic  prophets.  In  all  the  areas  of  the  Mediterranean,  men  were 
found  as  “helpers”  of  the  apostles  who  enjoyed  a  degree  of  apostolic  authority  in 
service  of  the  gospel,  in  supervision  of  the  communities,  and  in  guarding  the  purity 
of  faith.  The  growth  toward  a  more  institutionalized  use  of  these  helpers  was 
caused  by  (1)  the  death  of  the  original  witnesses  and  (2)  the  notable  increase 
in  church  membership  over  a  wide  geographical  area.  In  the  earliest  period  the 
apostle  understood  his  major  responsibility  to  be  his  service  to  the  word.  In  the 
post-apostolic  period  there  was  added  to  this  task  the  role  of  “pastoring”  or  tending 
established  communities.  This  role  became  pre-eminent  in  some  communities.  What 
we  see  therefore  was  a  normal  growth  process.  For  the  present-day  church  there 
is  no  need  to  consider  as  absolute  norms  what  represented  only  one  stage  of  a 
developmental  process. — M.A.F. 

255.  P.  Bonnard,  “Normativite  du  Nouveau  Testament  et  exemplarite  de  l’Lglise 
primitive,”  Istina  19  (1,  74)  20-30. 

An  examination  of  the  various  ecclesiologies  in  the  NT  shows  that  the  schema 
according  to  which  Christianity  began  as  an  unorganized  enthusiastic  movement 
and  became  a  monarchical  institution  of  salvation  by  the  early  2nd  century  is  a 
dangerous  simplification.  There  are,  however,  some  characteristics  common  to  all 
NT  ecclesiologies.  At  all  levels  priority  is  given  to  the  kerygmatic  or  missionary 
function  over  the  institutional  or  governmental  function.  Nowhere,  not  even  in 
the  Pastorals,  do  we  find  the  idea  of  a  hierarchical  guarantee  of  the  gospel  tradition. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  consciousness  of  forming  one  people  growing  into  a  unity. 
It  is  this  consciousness  of  and  search  for  unity  in  the  midst  of  extreme  diversity 
that  appears  to  be  exemplary  and  normative  for  the  church  today. — D.J.H. 
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256.  J.  Dauvillier,  “Aux  origines  de  l’Episcopat  et  du  Sacerdoce,”  EspVie  84 
(7,  74)  97-103,  (13,  74)  193-202,  (14,  74)  209-215.  [Cf.  §  18-1025.] 

Having  analyzed  the  NT  texts  on  the  subject,  the  article  now  attempts  to  syn¬ 
thesize  the  historical  data  gathered  so  far  about  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
hierarchy  in  apostolic  times.  As  far  back  as  one  can  go,  the  communities  seem 
to  have  been  very  structured  and  to  have  had  a  hierarchy  that  was  distinct  from 
the  group  of  the  faithful.  The  nomenclature  of  the  members  of  such  a  hierarchy 
was  varied.  The  role  of  the  community  itself  (limited  to  the  choice  of  the  candi¬ 
date)  and  the  imposition  of  hands  are  discussed.  This  leads  to  the  consideration 
of  continuity  in  the  transmission  of  apostolic  powers,  their  permanence  and  the 
question  of  temporary  missions.  That  the  power  of  consecrating  the  Eucharist 
was  limited  to  those  who  had  received  the  imposition  of  hands  (the  itinerant  mis¬ 
sionaries,  the  helpers  of  the  apostles,  and  the  elder-overseers  of  the  local  churches) 
seems  to  have  been  a  firm  and  constant  tradition.  This  raises  the  question  of  the 
deposing  of  presbyters  or  bishops  and  the  peculiar  case  of  Demas  (2  Tim  4:9-10). 
Finally,  the  contention  of  certain  authors  that  the  early  church  knew  two  hier¬ 
archies,  one  institutional  and  the  other  charismatic,  is  unfounded. 

The  second  major  part  of  this  study  takes  up  the  coming  into  being  of  the 
definitive  hierarchy  in  the  church.  For  this  the  study  turns  to  the  Didascalia,  the 
Apostolic  Tradition  of  Hippolytus,  Ignatius,  and  Eusebius  to  consider  first  the 
disappearance  of  the  itinerant  hierarchy  and  the  spread  of  the  monarchical  epis¬ 
copacy.  Then  the  questions  of  the  apostolic  continuity  and  episcopal  collegiality, 
of  the  primacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Presbyteri  secundi  ordinis  are 
treated.  The  privilege  of  the  “confessors  of  the  faith”  is  examined  to  conclude  that 
nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  evidence  for  the  right  of  the  laity  to  consecrate  the 
Eucharist.  The  last  section  of  the  study  deals  with  the  abdication  of  the  episcopacy 
(as  in  the  case  of  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem)  and  with  the  deposition  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  as  well  as  with  the  problem  of  irregular  ordinations. 

A  hierarchy  was  instituted  by  Christ  and  was  inseparable  from  the  foundation 
of  the  church.  The  laity  never  exercised  the  functions  proper  to  the  hierarchy; 
they  could  designate  the  presbyter-bishops  but  not  confer  on  them  spiritual  powers. 
Such  powrers  were  given  for  life.  There  was  one  hierarchy  from  the  beginning, 
and  its  character  was  institutional. — S.B.M. 

257.  K.  Gabris,  “Charismatische  Erscheinungen  bei  der  Erbauung  der  Gemeinde,” 
CommViat  16  (3,  73)  147-162. 

In  the  NT  the  Spirit  is  above  all  a  special  power  of  God  that  bestows  gifts  upon 
men.  For  Paul  all  charisms  depend  upon  the  charis  given  in  Christ,  but  each  has 
its  own  particular  manifestation.  The  essence  of  the  charisms  lies  in  their  being 
derived  from  the  gift  of  God  that  makes  possible  their  contribution  to  building 
up  the  community.  The  chari sm  of  love  should  accompany  every  other  charism 
and  serve  as  the  standard  by  which  the  others  are  judged.  In  the  second  generation 
after  Paul  the  charisms  became  institutionalized  and  were  viewed  as  mediated  by 
the  church. — D.J.H. 

258.  D.  J.  Harrington,  “New  Testament  Perspectives  on  the  Ministry  of  the 
Word/'  ChicStud  13  (1,  74)  65-76. 
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A  discussion  of  some  key  NT  texts  relevant  to  understanding  the  ministry  of 
the  word.  The  ministry  of  the  word  is  a  sphere  in  which  the  Christian  can  build 
Up  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:27-31;  Rom  12:1-8;  Eph  4:11-16).  The  minister 
of  the  word  is  an  instrument  of  divine  power.  He  takes  up  his  task  out  of  sincere 
desire  to  share  with  others  something  he  believes  in  rather  than  out  of  a  desire 
for  personal  gain  or  comfort  (1  Thes  2:1-16;  Mt  10).  His  task  is  to  hand  on  the 
gospel  (as  summarized  in  such  texts  as  1  Cor  15 :3b-5  and  Acts  2:14-42)  in  ways 
that  are  intelligible  to  people  of  his  own  day.  He  is  empowered  for  the  task  by 
the  Lord  who  himself  is  aptly  called  the  Word  and  who  has  made  known  the  Father 
(Jn  1:1-18). — D.J.H.  (Author.) 

259.  J.  L.  Jones,  “Unity  and  Diversity  In  New  Testament  Ecclesiology Dimen¬ 
sion  6  (1,  74)  25-30. 

No  single  form  of  church  and  ministry  can  claim  to  be  the  exclusive  pattern 
of  the  NT  church.  The  concept  of  a  primitive,  free,  charismatic  association  of 
believers  later  degenerating  into  a  rigid  hierarchic  structure  cannot  be  supported 
by  our  data.  Both  seem  to  have  existed,  in  tension,  from  the  beginning.  Yet  the 
NT  writings  also  reflect  a  longing  for  unity  that  is  theologically  grounded  in  the 
sense  of  the  church  as  a  community  joined  in  covenant  with  the  God  who  is  one. 
•—D.J.H. 

260.  B.  Kotting,  “Zur  Frage  der  ‘Successio  Apostolica’  in  friihkirchlicher  Sicht,” 
Catholica  27  (3-4,  73)  234-247. 

It  must  be  presupposed  in  discussing  office  in  the  church  that  any  “power”  at¬ 
tached  to  it  proceeds  not  by  delegation  from  a  community  but  rather  by  divine 
gratuitous  gift.  To  be  able  to  preach  the  word  one  needs  the  antecedent  bestowal 
of  charism  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  early  church,  even  after 
the  general  introduction  of  imposition  of  hands  to  ritualize  entrance  into  the  office 
continuing  apostolic  service,  there  still  remained  an  abiding  concern  for  prophets 
and  charismatics.  The  prototype  of  the  office  of  leadership  in  the  early  church  was 
the  good-shepherd  motif.  Shepherding  of  the  community  was  related,  at  least  by  the 
end  of  the  1st  century,  to  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
NT  and  other  sources  do  not  indicate  who  presided  at  the  memorial  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  At  any  rate,  conferral  of  power  to  office-holders  was  never  seen  as  the 
conferral  of  office  from  person  to  person  but  was  set  rather  in  the  far  broader 
context  of  ecclesial  consciousness.  The  historian  cannot  elucidate  from  his  meager 
sources  how  the  early  church  designated  men  for  Eucharistic  presiding.  The  three 
fundamental  elements  that  control  the  life  of  the  church  in  general  were  ultimately 
associated  in  particular  with  the  office  of  the  apostle.  These  elements  are  (1)  the 
truth  and  integrity  of  the  gospel  handed  on;  (2)  the  unity  of  the  community  be¬ 
longing  to  the  one  body  of  Christ;  and  (3)  the  church’s  ever-renewed  strengthening 
through  the  Eucharistic  celebration. — M.A.F. 

261.  J.  Kremer,  “Begeisterung  und  Besonnenheit.  Zur  heutigen  Berufung  auf 
Pfingsten,  Geisterfahrung  und  Charisma,”  Diakonia  5  (3,  74)  155-168. 

If  we  understand  the  first  Pentecost  realistically,  we  will  recognize  that  a  “new 
Pentecost”  means  perceiving  the  significance  and  the  coming  victory  of  the  Spirit 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  Those  Christians  who  experience  the  Spirit  today  should  interpret 
their  experience  in  the  light  of  several  important  NT  perspectives:  the  church  as 
the  place  of  receiving  the  Spirit,  the  goal  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts  as  building  up  the 
community,  the  need  to  discern  the  spirits,  and  the  creative  tension  between  desiring 
the  Spirit’s  gifts  and  testing  everything  (cf.  1  Thes  5:21). — D.J.H. 


262.  R.  Pesch,  “Were  there  Parties  in  the  New  Testament  Church?”  Concilium 
88  (73)  26-36. 

An  examination  of  the  NT  evidence  regarding  the  Hebrews  and  the  Hellenists 
(cf.  Acts  6:1),  the  Jerusalem  party  and  the  Antiochenes,  the  “parties”  in  Corinth 
(cf.  1  Cor  1:12),  Paul’s  opponents,  and  other  parties  and  groups  in  the  church. 
The  NT  writers  did  not  permit  parties  in  an  exclusivist  sense,  but  did  accept 
groupings  that  were  a  pressure  for  solidarity  and  the  demonstration  of  Christian 
love. — D.J.H. 


263. 


B.  Rigaux,  “  ‘Lier  et  delier’.  Les  ministeres  de  reconciliation  dans  l’figlise  des 
Temps  apostoliques,”  MaisDieu  117  (1,  74)  86-135. 


Three  major  texts,  Mt  16:19;  18:18  and  Jn  20:22-23,  are  the  principal  object  of 
this  literary  analysis.  Three  factors  necessitate  the  taking  up  of  new  and  illuminating 
positions:  the  Qumran  documents,  form  and  redaction  criticism,  and  the  relation 
of  the  Jesus  of  history  to  the  tradition.  The  rabbinic  substratum  of  Mt  16  shows 
that  the  sense  of  binding  and  loosing  is  quite  broad  and  depends  on  the  given 
context.  Doctrinal  authority  as  well  as  power  underlay  the  phrase.  The  literary 
analysis  of  Mt  16:13-19  yields  the  following  now  generally  accepted  points:  (a) 
the  verses  represent  a  properly  Matthean  tradition,  (b)  have  a  Semitic  character, 
(c)  give  some  indication  of  an  antecedent  tradition,  and  (d)  their  Sits  im  Leben 
is  hard  to  determine.  With  respect  to  the  theological  function  of  the  sayings,  the 
place  of  Peter  in  Mt,  the  evolution  of  the  exegesis  of  “bind”  and  “loose,”  and 
the  components  of  the  phrase  are  considered.  Finally,  the  problem  of  the  historicity 
of  the  conferral  of  powers  on  Peter  is  taken  up  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
conferral  of  the  primacy.  Ultimately,  this  is  the  problem  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Evangelist  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus. 

An  analysis  of  Mt  18:1-4,  15-35  is  necessary  before  discussing  Mt  18:18. 
The  whole  discourse  is  a  composite,  each  of  whose  parts  has  a  double  value,  that 
of  its  origin  and  that  of  its  redaction.  The  doctrinal  themes  of  the  discourse  take  us 
to  the  very  heart  of  Matthew’s  teaching:  keeping  to  the  true  way  within  the 
Christian  communities  (Mt  18:15-35),  the  ecclesiological  character  of  18:15-17, 
and  the  life  of  the  community  under  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  in  fraternal  charity. 
Then  the  extension  of  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  is  examined  in  its  beneficiaries, 
its  object,  its  relation  to  Mt  16:19,  and  its  historicity.  Power  in  Mt  18:18  is  not 
directly  related  to  the  sacrament  of  penance,  extends  to  all  that  concerns  the 
kingdom,  is  exercised  in  the  community  by  its  ministers,  reflects  a  genuine  wish 
of  Jesus,  and  is  permanent. 

The  vocabulary  and  context  of  Jn  20:23  are  then  examined.  One  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  variant  of  Mt  16:19  and  18:18.  The  divergent  vocabulary,  “forgive” 
and  “retain,”  the  dualistic  current  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  its  teaching  on  sin  and 
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death  are  dealt  with  here.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of  these  doctrines  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  Jn  20:22-23  can  be  appreciated  at  its  true  worth. — S.B.M. 

264.  H.  Schlier,  “Neutestamentliche  Grundelemente  des  Priesteramtes,”  Catholica 
27  (3-4,  73)  209-233. 

What  we  call  the  priestly  office  is  founded  on  the  eschatological  priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  priest  offering  himself  as  a  sacrificial  servant  to  the  Father. 
The  priesthood  of  Christ  is  also  exercised  in  the  apostolic  priestly  office,  which 
helps  to  make  present  Christ’s  sacrifice  for  the  world.  Even  Paul  occasionally  uses 
sacrificial  language  to  describe  his  service  of  preaching  the  word.  All  members 
of  the  church  function  as  a  priestly  people  and  exercise  priestly  activity,  especially 
in  cultic  worship  and  credal  affirmation.  Within  the  people  of  God  there  is  also 
exercised  in  ongoing  fashion  the  apostolic  priestly  office  distributed  among  varying 
offices  or  functions  that  are  in  strict  continuity  with  the  office  of  apostle.  This 
service  is  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  the  church,  especially  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  From  these  conclusions  arise  certain  clarifications  about  the 
priesthood  today.  Priestly  service  is  not  a  profane  service  but  an  eschatological, 
sacral  function.  Only  one  who  is  chosen  by  God  can  exercise  this  function.  The 
priestly  office  is  responsible  for  making  present  in  the  world  today  the  total  horizon 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice.  In  the  exercise  of  his  office  the  priest  needs  to  be  in  continuity 
with  apostolic  faith.  Even  though  this  service  takes  on  the  form  of  diakonia,  that 
does  not  exclude  from  the  office  authority  and  decision-making  powers.  Priesthood 
cannot  be  an  avocation  exercised  in  addition  to  a  principal  occupation.  Priests  and 
all  believers  endowed  with  charisms  need  to  cooperate  in  a  harmonious  commitment 
to  the  edification  of  the  church. — M.A.F. 

265.  W.  Thusing,  “Dienstfunktion  und  Vollmacht  kirchlicher  Amter  nach  dem 
Neuen  Testament,”  BibLeb  14  (2,  73)  77-88. 

In  the  community  of  disciples,  authority  ( exousia )  was  primarily  dynamic  and 
functional,  i.e.  to  preach  Jesus’  claims.  This  holds  also  for  the  post-Easter  community, 
because  a  missionary  situation  is  the  Sits  im  Leben  of  Lk  10:16  (“He  who  hears 
you  .  .  .”),  which  is  the  foundation  not  so  much  of  a  hierarchy  as  of  the  reign  of 
Jesus.  Sociological  contrast  alone  cannot  define  the  NT  concept  of  service 
{diakonia) ,  as  Mt  23:8-11  shows.  The  primitive  Christian  understanding  of  office 
is  based  on  Christology  and  on  the  theology  of  the  cross.  Exousia  and  diakonia  form 
a  unity  in  tension.  Paul  is  aware  both  that  his  exousia  extends  beyond  preaching 
to  real  authority,  and  that  his  diakonia  is  carried  out  in  persecution,  suffering,  and 
weakness.  Thus,  while  the  formal  legitimation  of  ecclesiastical  office  ( exousia ) 
comes  from  tradition  and  succession  (cf.  the  Pastorals),  its  far  more  important, 
absolutely  essential  material  legitimation  comes  from  its  reference  to  Christ;  it 
involves,  therefore,  a  diakonia- Christology. — R.J.D. 

266.  J.  M.  R.  Tillard,  “La  ‘qualite  sacerdotale’  du  ministere  chretien,”  NouvRev 
Theol  95  (5,  73)  481-514. 

A  French  version,  with  some  additions  and  revisions  (particularly  in  the  notes), 
of  an  article  appearing  previously  in  English  [§  18-642;  cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  122,  for  the 
English  version  in  booklet  form]. 
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267.  D.  G.  Vanderlip,  “The  Church  in  the  New  Testament:  A  Time  for  Mutual 
Encouragement/’  Dimension  6  (1,  74)  17-24. 

The  sharp  hostility  that  E.  Kasemann  has  found  between  Jn  and  the  Pastorals 
builds  too  much  on  silence  and  subjective  judgment.  John’s  doctrine  of  the  church 
is  rich  and  varied;  it  stresses  the  inner  life  of  the  church  rather  than  external 
organization.  This  is  by  theological  choice  and  need  not  be  interpreted  as  a  strong 
counter-offensive  to  other  movements  in  the  church  in  which  more  structure  was 
emerging. — D.  J .  H . 

268.  A.  S.  Wood,  “Unity  and  Schism:  Determinative  Biblical  Principles,”  TSFBull 
67  (73)  9-15;  68  (  74)  1-6. 

( 1 )  The  unity  of  the  church  in  the  NT  is  an  organic  unity  arising  directly  from 
the  union  of  each  Christian  with  Christ.  (2)  The  church  is  clearly  the  new  Israel. 
It  carries  on  that  purpose  of  God  for  his  people  to  which  the  OT  bears  witness. 
(3)  A  schism  within  the  body  or  from  the  body  is  incompatible  not  only  with  the 
NT  doctrine  of  the  church  but  also  with  the  NT  doctrine  of  Christ.  Divisions  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  pressure  groups  or  the  intrusion  of  unwarranted 
class  distinctions  as  well  as  through  the  abuse  of  charismatic  gifts  and  the  ministries 
related  to  them.  (4)  In  1  Cor  11:18-19  Paul  recognizes  the  incompatibility  of 
hairesis  with  ekklesia.  In  2  Pet  2:1  hairesis  seems  to  refer  to  “obstinate  persistence 
in  self-opinionated  views  contrary  to  revealed  truth  and  the  propagation  of  such 
distortions.” — D  .J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry,  cf.  §  19-47. 

Various  Themes 

269.  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  “El  discernimiento  entre  el  verdadero  y  falso  profeta  segun 
la  Biblia,”  EstEcl  49  (188,  74)  5-17. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  the  conflict  between  true  and  false  prophets  in  the  OT, 
the  article  takes  up  the  problem  as  it  resurfaces  in  the  NT.  One  criterion  for  dis¬ 
cernment  is  that  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  of  charisms  (especially  in  1  Cor  12). 
But  the  criteria,  when  either  expressed  or  hinted  at,  are  by  no  means  easy  to 
interpret.  Mt  7  (“by  their  fruits”)  defers  judgment  to  the  future.  1  Jn  4:1  uses  the 
criterion  of  the  preservation  of  unity  in  doctrine  and  life.  Gal  1:10  recalls  the 
negative  criterion  of  acceptability  by  men  that  is  found  in  the  OT  (cf.  Isa  30:10). 
There  is  also  the  criterion  of  disinterested  service  of  the  neighbor. — S.B.M. 

270.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “Openness  to  the  New  in  Apocalyptic  and  in  Process 
Theology,”  Process  Studies  3  (3,  73)  169-178. 

The  narrative  vision,  which  in  archaic  religion  located  men  in  a  stable  and 
unchanging  story  that  their  personal  story  could  repeat,  came  to  be  open  to  the  new 
and  unique  events  and  situations  in  which  men  struggled  with  their  creativity  and 
their  God — a  shift  particularly  clear  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  visions  of  existence. 
But  in  apocalyptic  the  effort  to  affirm  God’s  power  in  the  face  of  chaotic  and 
unresolved  experience  threatened  the  dramatic,  narrative  view  both  by  the  deter¬ 
minism  of  apocalyptic  stories  and  more  especially  by  the  way  in  which  the  infinity 
of  God  tended  to  swallow  up  all  differentiation  in  the  final  consummation,  a  trend 
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that  came  to  be  all  the  more  prominent  in  Gnosticism.  While  in  ancient  apocalyptic 
the  pressure  of  the  “all”  threatens  to  swallow  up  the  concrete  new,  process  thinking 
opens  the  way  for  a  new  grasp  of  infinity  or  totality  as  a  religious  concept.  Also, 
process  thinking  opens  the  way  to  a  reactualization  in  our  imagination  of  man’s 
freedom. — D.J.H. 

271.  L.  Berg,  “Das  neutestamentliche  Liebesgebot — Prinzip  der  Sittlichkeit,” 
TrierTheolZeit  83  (3,  74)  129-145. 

In  the  NT  formula  “you  shall  love”  (cf.  Mk  12:28-34;  Mt  22:34-40;  Lk  10:25- 
28),  which  may  be  considered  the  ipsissima  vox  of  Jesus,  the  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  of  love  for  the  ethical  life  of  man  is  unmistakably  stated.  Love  is  the  creative 
power  by  which  one  responds  to  his  Creator  and  Father  and  serves  his  neighbor 
(who  cannot  be  defined  beforehand  according  to  sociological  categories).  Love  of 
God  and  love  of  neighbor  cannot  be  separated  or  played  off  one  against  another. 
Love  of  neighbor  is  expressed  concretely  in  various  ways.  In  Lk  6:27-36  the 
“golden  rule”  (v.  31)  is  placed  in  the  context  of  God’s  unconditional  love  for  all 
men  (cf.  vv.  35-36).  The  “golden  rule,”  which  has  exercised  such  great  influence 
on  Christian  ethical  thought,  is  grounded  in  the  “love  command.” — D.J.H. 

272.  U.  Bianchi,  “II  male  et  il  maligno  nelle  religioni,”  SacDoc  18  (72,  73) 
575-585. 

In  the  first  part,  which  deals  with  evil  and  the  evil  one  in  non-Christian  religions, 
a  dualism  that  makes  another  than  God  the  creator  of  the  body  and  of  the  material 
world  is  prominent.  Next  the  cultures  that  surrounded  and  could  have  affected 
Judaism  and  Christianity  are  studied,  and  various  aspects  in  the  development  of  the 
biblical  picture  of  Satan  are  examined.  Clearly  the  Bible  rejects  dualism,  for  in  the 
OT  Yahweh  is  the  Lord  of  the  world  and  of  history,  and  in  the  NT  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Savior  of  all  men.  As  god  of  this  world,  Satan’s  evil  role  is  universal,  and 
every  man  is  infected  by  original  sin  according  to  Christian  teaching.  Hence  the 
devil,  original  sin,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  God-Man  are  integral  parts  of  God’s 
plan  to  restore  all  things  in  Christ. — J .J.C. 

273.  F.  Casa,  “iQue  es  la  vida?”  RevistBib  35  (4,  73)  319-336. 

An  attempt  to  situate  the  notion  of  life  at  the  center  of  the  Bible.  Starting  with 
Jn  5:26,  this  notion  is  traced  in  both  the  OT  and  the  NT.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus 
and  Rom  4:17  are  treated  to  conclude  with  some  reflections  on  death,  illness,  and 
our  call  to  walk  in  newness  of  life  (Rom  6:4). — S.B.M. 

274.  R.  Coste,  “Paix  messianique  et  paix  humaine,”  NouvRevTheol  95  (6,  73) 
622-634. 

Examination  of  contemporary  political  reality  indicates  that  man’s  desire  for 
peace  appears  in  radical  newness  and  drives  him  to  a  revolutionary  aspiration  for 
justice.  The  OT  describes  peace  as  a  messianic  gift  of  God,  links  it  with  justice,  and 
presumes  it  will  be  found  ultimately  in  an  earthly  political-religious  situation.  The 
NT,  on  the  contrary,  shows  that  Jesus  has  brought  peace,  but  not  as  the  world 
gives  and  expects  it.  This  forces  today’s  liberation-theologian  to  show  the  relation 
of  salvation  to  socio-political  liberation.  It  is  nonetheless  clear  and  certain  that  men 
must  take  an  active  part  in  making  peace  (Mt  5:9). — J.P. 
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275.  fi.  Cothenet,  “Saintete  de  l’figlise  et  peches  des  chretiens.  Comment  le 
Nouveau  Testament  envisage-t-il  leur  pardon?”  NouvRcvTheol  96  (5,  74) 
449-470. 

This  essay  attempts  to  indicate  the  two  poles  around  which  cluster  the  texts 
concerning  the  remission  of  sins:  the  holiness  of  the  church  and  the  mercy  of  Christ. 
The  texts  about  the  remission  of  sins  ( aphesis  hamartion )  belong  statistically  to  the 
Synoptics  and  to  the  Johannine  corpus,  not  to  the  epistles  of  Paul.  Notwithstanding 
the  obvious  dangers  in  such  a  procedure,  the  article  concentrates  on  the  NT  passages 
that  use  the  expression  “remission  of  sins.”  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  expectation  of  pardon  in  Judaism,  the  article  takes  up  the  “proclamation  of  a 
jubilee”  by  Jesus  (Lk  4:18),  the  church  as  a  holy  community  of  salvation  (Lk 
24:45-48),  and  the  impeccability  of  the  Christian  and  the  confession  of  sins  in 
1  John.  Then  attention  is  turned  to  the  Gospel  recollections  that  the  primitive 
church  used  to  cast  some  light  on  its  praxis  of  forgiving  sins.  Thus,  the  paralytic 
in  Mt  9:1-8  parr.,  the  unforgivable  sin  against  the  Spirit  (Mk  3:29),  and  the 
power  to  bind  and  loose  (Mt  16:19;  18:15-17)  are  reviewed.  They  show  that  the 
power  of  the  keys  was  less  a  disciplinary  power  than  an  institution  of  salvation. 
— S.B.M. 

276.  G.  Cuming,  “La  base  neotestamentaire  de  la  priere  commune,”  MaisDieu 
116  (73)  19-40. 

A  survey  of  NT  evidence  regarding  non-Eucharistic  acts  of  corporate  worship. 
The  early  Christians  would  naturally  have  adapted  some  elements  from  the  communal 
worship  of  the  synagogue.  That  groups  of  Christians  gathered  for  prayer  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Mt  18:20.  Col  3:16-17  hints  that  the  order  of  worship  consisted  of  the 
“word  of  Christ,”  preaching,  psalmody,  and  thanksgiving.  Even  more  spontaneous 
services  such  as  that  described  in  1  Cor  14  probably  had  a  similar  order  of  worship. 
— D.J.H. 

277.  E.  Cywinski,  “Dignidade  Humana.  Ideal  Grego  e  Visao  Biblica,”  Revist 
CultBib  10  (1-2,  73)  49-72. 

The  sacred  texts  can  offer  us  some  basis  to  consider  and  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  man.  A  whole  group  of  words  and  ideas  deriving  from  Hellenistic  humanism  is 
examined  in  its  biblical  usage:  eleutheria  and  cognates,  parresia  and  cognates,  and 
isotes.  The  human  ideal  of  Hellenism  is  examined  first  in  itself  and  then  in  its 
encounter  with  Judaism.  It  was  due  to  Paul  that  a  more  profound  adaptation  of 
the  ideal  was  achieved.  Paul’s  relation  to  the  Law  and  his  views  on  human  deg¬ 
radation,  the  dignity  of  man,  peace,  and  man’s  participation  in  Christ  are  briefly 
reviewed.  For  Paul  the  terms  “spirit,”  “liberty,”  and  “filiation”  are  mutually  in¬ 
clusive  (see  2  Cor  3:17;  Rom  8:9).  The  Christian  is  gifted  with  parresia.  Liberty 
is  offered  to  all  without  distinction  (Gal  3:28).  But,  in  the  church,  service  arises 
as  a  consequence  of  these  gifts.  The  concluding  part  of  the  article  treats  the  tempta¬ 
tions  that  threaten  liberty  (1  Cor  6:12;  Phil  3:9;  Gal  1:8-9). — S.B.M. 

278.  F.  X.  Durrwell,  “Mystere  pascal  et  Parousie.  L’importance  soteriologique 
de  la  presence  du  Christ,”  NouvRevTheol  95  (3,  73)  253-278. 

The  paschal  mystery  is  eschatological,  which  means  not  only  that  in  Jesus  is 
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realized  the  fullness  of  redemption  but  also  that  he  comes  to  men  and  brings  them 
to  himself  within  this  fullness.  The  paschal  mystery  is  parousia  through  death  while 
being  at  the  same  time  resurrection  and  exaltation.  The  role  of  the  parousia  is  not  to 
bring  to  an  end  but  to  realize.  Therefore,  the  salvation  of  men  is  in  the  parousia 
(cf.  1  Cor  15:17). 

The  article  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  considers  the  Passover  of  Jesus  as  a 
parousiac  mystery  in  the  Synoptics  (the  verb  “to  come”),  in  John  (parousia  at  the 
end  of  the  passion),  and  in  Paul  (parousia  in  the  future).  The  parousiac  character 
of  Jesus’  glorification  is  quite  clear  especially  in  his  words.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  theological,  and  what  it  seeks  to  find  out  is  the  role  of  the  parousia  in  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  This  the  second  part  of  the  article  does  by  considering 
the  parousia  and  various  theologies  of  redemption:  (a)  salvation  without  parousia 
(the  “he  died  for  us”  line  of  argument),  (b)  salvation  by  the  presence  of  Christ 
and  through  communion  with  him  (the  personal  quality  of  the  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion),  (c)  Christ’s  coming  in  his  death  and  resurrection  (the  integration  of  death 
and  resurrection  into  the  one  mystery),  (d)  parousia  as  the  impact  of  salvation  in 
history  (the  eschaton  aspect),  and  (e)  parousia  as  the  principle  and  plenitude  of 
the  church  (“the  Eucharist  makes  the  church”).  The  essential  dimensions  of  the 
Passover  of  Christ  must  be  preserved.  It  is  a  mystery  at  one  and  the  same  time 
of  the  death,  the  resurrection,  and  the  final  coming. — S.B.M. 

279.  M.  Faessler,  “La  technique  et  l’eschatologique,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protes¬ 
tant  d’ Etudes  [Geneva]  26  (1-2,  ’74)  22-34. 

Apocalyptic  universalized  the  OT  prophetic  notion  of  eschatology  by  extending 
its  scope  to  include  the  whole  cosmos.  The  words  of  Jesus  himself,  Paul’s  writings, 
and  Rev  see  Jesus  as  the  actualization  of  eschatological  hope.  Eschatology  looks  to 
the  fullness  of  what  is  essentially  human,  inspires  hope,  and  has  ethical  and  political 
implications  in  the  present  time  and  place.  The  article  concludes  with  observations 
on  the  role  of  eschatological  thinking  in  today’s  technological  society. — D.J.H. 

280.  B.  Fraling,  “Glaube  und  Ethos.  Normfindung  in  der  Gemeinschaft  der 
Glaubigen,”  TheolGlaub  63  (2,  ’73)  81-105. 

NT  teaching  stresses  that  the  individual  shares  intimately  with  the  community  in 
affirming  faith  and  in  assessing  moral  norms.  The  genesis  of  ethical  perception  can 
be  recognized  in  the  resolution  of  those  conflicts  described  in  Acts  15.  Here  a 
procedural  model  emerges:  serious  consideration  of  opposing  views,  efforts  at 
promoting  unity,  and  appeal  to  common  experience  of  church  members.  Likewise, 
the  Pauline  procedure  in  appropriating  pagan  ethical  theory  is  paradigmatic:  general 
openness  to  the  secular  assumptions,  critique  of  some  norms,  and  acceptance  or 
reception  of  those  ethical  values  consonant  with  the  gospel.  In  conclusion,  five 
theses  are  articulated  to  show  how  contemporary  Christian  ethical  conflicts  should 
be  solved. — M.A.F. 

281.  E.  Galbiati,  “Sviluppo  storico  e  caratteristiche  dell’escatologia  biblica,” 
ScuolCatt  101  (6,  ’73)  605-619. 

The  article,  taken  up  principally  by  an  exposition  of  the  development  and  the 
characteristics  of  eschatology  in  the  OT,  concludes  with  a  note  on  the  NT.  Methodo- 
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logically  speaking,  it  is  inexact  to  characterize  NT  eschatology  solely  as  apocalyptic. 
Such  topics  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  are  touched  upon  briefly. — S.B.M. 


282.  J.  Galot,  “II  miracolo,  segno  di  Cristo,”  CivCatt  125  (2972,  ’74)  131-142. 

Essentially,  miracles  are  signs  of  God’s  salvation,  and  in  Jesus  these  acts  point  to 
and  are  derived  from  the  permanent  miracle  of  his  redeeming  incarnation.  For  that 
reason  they  are  kenotic  and  loving  actions.  Kenotic,  because  their  purpose  is  not  to 
glorify  him ;  loving,  because  they  liberate  men  from  sickness,  suffering,  and  sin,  and 
are  never  punitive  as  occasionally  in  the  OT  and  in  the  NT,  e.g.  Paul’s  blinding  of 
Elymas.  To  his  disciples  and  to  the  church  also  Jesus  gave  power  to  perform 
miracles.  Finally,  in  the  light  of  recent  studies  two  aspects  of  a  miracle  should  be 
recognized:  the  manifestation  of  God’s  power  and  the  testimony  of  divine  love  that 
calls  for  man’s  free  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  truth;  a  forced  assent  is 
excluded.  The  fundamental  problem  for  miracles  lies  in  an  attitude  of  openness  to 
the  faith  and  to  the  signs  that  the  divine  call  transmits  to  men. — J.J.C. 

283.  M.  E.  Glasswell,  “The  New  Testament  View  of  Time,”  CommViat  16  (4, 
’73)  249-255. 

The  message  of  Jesus  in  Mk  1:15  (“The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  at  hand”)  means  that  God’s  full  authority  over  the  world  is  about  to  be  realized  in 
time.  Jesus  understood  the  present  as  decisive  for  the  future  and  our  reaction  in  and 
to  the  present  as  determining  our  place  with  regard  to  God  in  the  future  he  controls. 
To  accept  the  “limited”  present  is  to  acknowledge  God’s  sovereignty  over  time  and 
to  assent  to  the  validity  of  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  reign  of  God  over  the  future. 
— D.J.H. 

284.  P.  Grelot,  “Trois  questions  a  la  Bible,”  Christus  21  (82,  ’74)  133-140. 

In  examinations  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Bible  three  antitheses  frequently 
appear:  Law  or  covenant,  prohibition  or  promise,  fear  or  love.  But  it  is  the  covenant, 
the  promise,  and  love  that  give  meaning  to  the  Law,  the  prohibition,  and  fear  of  the 
Lord. — D.J.H. 

285r.  R.  H.  Gundry,  The  Church  and  the  Tribulation  [cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  395]. 

C.  C.  Ryrie,  “The  Church  and  the  Tribulation:  A  Review,”  BiblSac  131  (522, 
’74)  173-179. — One  could  easily  become  so  overwhelmed  by  details  that  he  might 
be  unable  to  discern  the  validity  of  the  conclusions.  The  inference  that  since  the 
historical  evidence  confirms  post-tribulationism,  pre-tribulationist  exegesis  is  faulty, 
does  not  follow.  An  examination  of  the  relation  between  1  Thes  4:13-18  and  1  Thes 
5:1-10  and  of  the  meaning  of  Rev  3:10  suggests  that  it  is  not  pre-tribulationism 
that  rests  on  faulty  exegesis  and  non  sequitur  reasoning.  When  G  tries  to  fit  together 
his  exegesis  into  a  post-tribulational  system,  he  has  to  force  either  the  exegesis  or 
the  system. — D.J.H. 

286.  K.  Kertelge,  “Der  allgemeine  Tod  und  der  Tod  Jesu,”  TrierTheolZeit  83  (3, 
74)  146-156. 

Death  in  the  Bible  is  above  all  a  theological  concept  and  has  to  do  with  the 
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person’s  relationship  to  God.  That  Paul  discusses  sin  and  death  in  the  context  of 
his  teaching  on  redemption  and  justification  (e.g.  Rom  5:12-21)  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  the  preaching  of  Jesus  the  overcoming  of  death  is  an  aspect  of  the 
kingdom  of  God;  in  his  own  resurrection  this  hope  is  realized.  Jesus,  who  suffers 
and  dies  for  the  sins  of  others,  dies  in  utter  loneliness.  Living  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
also  means  dying  with  him ;  this  is  the  reason  for  Paul’s  relative  indifference  toward 
living  and  dying  (cf.  Rom  14:8). — D.J.H. 

287.  M.  Laconi,  “La  figura  di  Satana  nella  Bibbia,”  SacDoc  18  (72,  ’73)  565-574. 

After  briefly  sketching  the  OT  instances  referring  to  Satan,  the  article  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  NT,  especially  the  Gospels — the  Savior’s  temptations,  his  exorcisms, 
and  his  resurrection  as  the  definitive  triumph  over  the  evil  one.  In  the  recent 
discussion  of  whether  Satan  is  a  person  or  a  personification  of  evil,  the  following 
considerations  are  proposed.  Evidently  the  Evangelists  had  no  doubt  about  the  reality 
of  his  person,  and  to  claim  that  the  devil  is  not  a  person  could  lead  to  pessimism, 
making  man  the  explanation  for  the  evil  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  there  would  be 
a  risk  of  falling  into  gnosticism,  since  man  then  could  save  himself,  and  Israel 
would  not  have  needed  a  redeemer.  -J.J.C. 

288.  G.  Lathrop,  “The  Prayers  of  Jesus  and  the  Great  Prayer  of  the  Church,” 
LuthQuart  26  (2,  74)  158-173. 

In  the  tradition  of  Jewish  prayer  as  it  can  be  reconstructed  for  the  time  of  Jesus, 
prayer  that  is  primarily  thanksgiving  or  blessing  has  three  fluid  and  interdependent 
moments:  the  naming  of  God,  anamnesis,  and  supplication.  By  proclaiming’  the 
closeness  of  Abba  and  the  eschatological  character  of  table  fellowship  with  himself, 
Jesus  has  filled  these  forms  with  new  content.  The  NT  writers  present  the  Last 
Supper  as  the  bridge  between  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  meals  and  the  meals  of  the 
earliest  church.  The  thanksgiving/blessing  form  continues  to  be  basic  to  Christian 
prayer  in  the  NT  church  and  in  the  sub-apostolic  age. — D.J.H. 

289.  A.  H.  Lewis,  “Resurgent  Semitisms  in  New  Testament  Theology,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  17  (1,  74)  3-10. 

After  a  review  of  linguistic  research  on  the  Semitisms  of  the  NT,  the  article 
discusses  the  value  of  the  rabbinic  writings,  the  Targums,  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
for  NT  study.  Then  there  are  discussions  of  three  great  doctrinal  themes  of  the  NT 
that  have  strong  Jewish  overtones:  the  corporateness  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  view  of  history,  and  the  Messiah. — D.J.H. 

290.  L.  Ligier,  “The  Origins  of  the  Eucharistic  Prayer:  From  the  Last  Supper 
to  the  Eucharist,”  StudLiturg  9  (4,  73)  161-185. 

Two  NT  problems  serve  as  background  for  this  study:  the  Passover  character 
of  the  Last  Supper  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  narratives  of  institution 
(liturgical  or  common  Gospel  tradition).  Both  questions  remain  unresolved.  Over 
the  last  sixty  years  the  common  approach  to  the  origins  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer 
has  been  through  a  comparison  with  Jewish  prayers.  A  more  recent  approach  begins 
with  an  explanation  of  the  presence  of  the  narrative  of  institution  within  the  prayer. 
While  both  approaches  present  several  problems,  the  second  is  preferable.  However, 
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it  must  be  combined  with  the  first.  [A  French  version  appeared  in  QuestLiturg 
53  (3-4,  72)  181-202.] — E.J.K. 

291.  E.  Lussier,  “Satan,”  ChicStud  13  (1,  74)  3-19. 

The  existence  of  demons  and  the  fact  of  their  fall  are  surely  asserted  in  Scripture, 
especially  in  the  NT.  The  ultimate  roots  of  belief  in  Satan  lie  in  early  Israelite 
religion  (Gen  3).  There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  people  in  Jesus’  time  believed 
in  personal  devils  and  Satan.  If  belief  in  demons  were  based  on  religious  error, 
Jesus  would  have  been  bound  to  combat  that  belief  with  all  his  might.  But  many 
NT  texts  indicate  that  Jesus  shared  with  the  people  of  his  time  the  belief  in  the 
existence  and  operation  of  evil  spirits. — D.J.H. 

292.  F.  Mezzacasa,  “El  Hombre  Nuevo.  Una  sintesis,”  RevistBib  36  (1,  74) 
1-16. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  deals  with  the  scriptural  data  on  the  new  man,  and 
the  second  draws  some  conclusions  therefrom.  The  divine  plan  for  the  new  man 
is  examined  first  in  the  Priestly  narrative  in  Gen.  Then  the  theme  is  pursued  in  the 
NT,  where  Jesus  is  seen  as  the  revealer  of  the  divine  plan  (Heb  1:1),  the  new 
Adam  (1  Cor  15:20-28,  44-49;  Rom  5:18-21),  the  image  of  God  (2  Cor  3:12-17), 
the  new  man  (Rom  6:3-11;  Col  3:5-9,  10-15),  and  the  Lord  of  the  new  creation 
(Rom  8:20-21;  Rev  21:1-5;  Col  1:15-20).  The  significance  of  the  NT  teaching 
for  modern  man  and  especially  for  the  South  American  situation  is  then  under¬ 
lined.  Man  today  must  be  aware  that  his  daily  activity  contributes  to  the  advent 
or  the  delay  of  the  new  man  in  the  divine  plan. — S.B.M. 

293.  O.  Michel,  “Neutestamentliche  Voraussetzungen  fur  die  Evangelisation 
heute,”  TheolBeitr  5  (3,  74)  124-130. 

For  an  authentic  dialogue  between  biblical  theology  and  missionary  preaching, 
four  NT  perspectives  must  be  brought  into  the  discussion.  (1)  God's  work  is 
involved  in  history  and  cannot  be  divorced  from  it.  (2)  All  missionary  preaching 
is  directed  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  and  is  therefore  Christocentric.  (3) 
Justification,  reconciliation,  sanctification,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism 
are  ways  of  expressing  the  same  saving  event.  (4)  God  is  directing  the  new 
creation  of  the  world,  and  any  hopes  for  the  future  separated  from  the  kingdom 
of  God  are  illusions. — D.J.H. 

294.  D.  Mollat,  “The  Role  of  Experience  in  the  New  Testament  Teaching  on 
Baptism  and  the  Coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  OneChrist  10  (2,  74)  129-147. 

Acts  10:37-38  indicates  that  the  point  of  departure  for  the  Christian  event  is 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  the  Baptist.  The  charismatic  experience  of  the  Spirit 
plays  a  major  role  in  Acts  and  punctuates  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  For  Paul 
the  visible  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  divine  seal  that  guarantees  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  theology  as  well  as  the  authenticity  of  his  apostolic  ministry  and  of  the 
calling  of  Christians  to  salvation.  John  in  his  Gospel  and  in  1  Jn  insists  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Spirit  as  knowledge  of  the  truth  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  the  living  revelation  of  love.  [A  French  version  has  appeared  in 
booklet  form;  cf.  NT  A  19,  p.  120.] — D.J.H. 
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295.  R.  Obermuller,  “Ontologia  y  Comportamiento  del  Hombre  Nuevo.  Euristica 
de  perspectivas  latinoamericanas,”  RevistB'ib  36  (1,  ’74)  17-25. 

In  attempting  to  interpret  the  NT  passages  that  speak  of  the  new  man,  the 
article  lays  down  some  basic  hermeneutical  principles  for  reading  the  texts.  Thus 
the  context,  the  concrete  situation  out  of  which  it  arose,  the  characteristics  of  the 
new  man,  the  language  used,  and  the  ideological  premises  are  considered  in  the 
“old-new”  texts  in  Mk  2:18-22  parr.,  the  “being  born  anew”  in  Jn  3:1-9,  12, 
and  the  “new  man”  in  Col  3:1-17. — S.B.M. 

296.  O.  M.  T.  O’Donovan,  “The  Possibility  of  a  Biblical  Ethic,”  TSFBull  67  (  73) 
15-23. 

The  three  features  of  universalizability,  consistency,  and  prescriptivity  are  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  work  of  expounding  the  biblical  ethic  (or  the  NT  ethic, 
or  the  ethics  of  the  dominical  sayings)  by  a  procedure  analogous  to  that  of  Bertrand 
Russell  in  his  treatment  of  Aristotle:  behind  the  specific  prescription  is  discerned 
the  general  principle;  the  abiding  claim  of  that  principle  is  declared  in  such  a 
way  that  we  are  compelled  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  accept  it  as  right  and 
good. — D.J.H. 

297.  J.  V.  Pixley,  “La  Paz.  Aporte  biblico  a  un  tema  de  actualidad,”  RevistB'ib 
35  (4,  73)  297-313. 

The  first  step  in  understanding  the  concept  of  peace  in  the  Bible  is  to  examine 
the  words  eirene  and  sdlom  that  are  most  frequently  used  to  express  it.  Having  so 
examined  the  vocabulary,  one  must  look  at  the  various  biblical  understandings 
of  peace  in  the  Exodus  tradition,  the  Jerusalem  theology,  the  sapiential  tradition, 
and  the  messianic-apocalyptic  currents  of  thought.  It  is  this  messianic-apocalyptic 
tradition  that  is  dominant  in  the  NT.  Such  an  investigation  reveals  that,  in  all 
the  different  theological  currents  of  the  Bible,  peace  is  a  gift  of  God.  Those  who 
pretend  to  make  of  it  the  object  of  historical  action  end  by  establishing  the  false 
peace  of  tranquility. — S.B.M. 

298.  C.  L.  Porter,  “The  Salvation  Story  in  the  New  Testament,”  Encounter  35 
(2,  74)  153-162. 

In  the  letters  of  the  NT  there  frequently  appears  a  pattern  or  form  in  which 
the  life  made  possible  by  God  in  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  past  life.  In  every 
case  a  temporal  contrast  is  posited;  what  was  stands  in  sharp  distinction  from 
what  is  now.  In  six  instances  of  this  pattern  (Rom  5:6-11;  Gal  4:1-10;  Col 
1:21-23;  Eph  2:1-10;  2:11-12;  Tit  3:3-8)  the  contrast  is  expanded  to  include  an 
affirmation  of  the  turning  point — the  work  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  earliest 
Christians  used  the  story  form  as  a  primary  mode  of  confessing  their  faith;  even 
more  important  than  that,  they  participated  in  God’s  salvation  by  telling  the  story. 
—D.J.H. 

299.  J.  L.  Ruiz  de  la  Pena,  “El  esquema  alma-cuerpo  y  la  doctrina  de  la  retri- 
bucion.  Reflexiones  sobre  los  datos  biblicos  de  problema,”  RevistEspTeol  33 
(3,  73)  293-338. 

The  present  study  tries  to  verify  two  biblical  presuppositions  that  touch  upon 
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the  question  of  the  intermediate  stage  of  the  soul  between  death  and  the  resurrec¬ 
tion:  (a)  that  essential  retribution  begins  at  death,  and  (b)  that  Christianity 
professes  its  faith  in  a  salvation  beyond  this  earth  in  the  article  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  The  verification  of  these  presuppositions  is  sought  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  the  Synoptics,  and  Paul.  In  Wisdom  the  sdrna-pneuma  terminology  is 
examined  in  the  different  hypotheses  of  a  totally  Hellenized  background  or  of  a 
substantial  continuity  with  Hebrew  thought.  In  the  Synoptics  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  death,  resurrection,  and  the  final  judgment  is  considered.  Then  the 
anthropology  of  the  Synoptics,  psyche-nepes  in  Mk  8:35,  soma-psyche  in  Mt  6:25; 
10:28  and  the  two  loci  in  Lk  (16:19-31;  23:42-43)  are  examined.  Finally,  in  the 
Pauline  corpus,  the  sarx-pneuma  terminology,  the  eschatological  nature  of  salvation, 
the  question  of  the  parousia,  the  locus  classicus  in  2  Cor  5:1-10,  and  Phil  1:21-23 
are  analyzed  to  reveal  the  primacy  of  the  resurrection  in  Pauline  expectations.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  neither  in  Wisdom  nor  in  the  Synoptics  nor  in  Paul 
do  we  have  a  text  that  demonstrates  irrefutably  the  presence  of  a  soul-body  con¬ 
ceptual  scheme.  If  there  is  evolution  in  thought,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  concept 
of  retribution  and  the  fate  of  man  after  death.  To  speak  of  an  intermediate  state 
would  be  rather  questionable. — S.B.M. 

300.  G.  Schneider,  “Biblische  Begrundung  ethischer  Normen,”  BibLeb  14  (3, 
73)  153-164. 

Our  concern  is  less  with  grounding  specific  moral  obligations  on  biblical  tradi¬ 
tions  and  writings  than  with  the  general  validity  and  applicability  of  ethical  norms. 
In  the  tradition  of  the  church,  even  the  preaching  of  Jesus’  message  always  had 
to  be  related  to  the  whole  biblical  tradition  in  order  properly  to  ground,  hand  on, 
and  motivate  its  moral  message.  Using,  among  others,  the  strictures  against  divorce 
(in  Q)  as  an  example,  one  can  see  that  ethical  norms  were  “universalized”  in  three 
ways:  (1)  by  reference  to  the  law  of  love  as  a  “new”  law;  (2)  by  reference  to 
the  golden  rule  as  an  ethical  principle;  and,  most  importantly,  (3)  by  a  Chris- 
tologization  of  already  existing  ethical  norms  so  that  they  now  had  their  validity 
“in  the  Lord.”— R.J.D. 

301.  D.  M.  Smith,  “Glossolalia  and  Other  Spiritual  Gifts  in  a  New  Testament 
Perspective,”  Interpretation  28  (3,  74)  307-320. 

Speaking  in  tongues  was  a  phenomenon  of  early  Christianity,  a  given  with  which 
Paul  in  1  Cor  12 — 14  had  to  deal.  Paul  recognized  and  possessed  the  gift,  even 
encouraged  it  (1  Cor  14:5),  but  saw  its  limitations.  While  some  elements  in  Acts 
relative  to  glossolalia  do  not  fully  agree  with  Paul’s  statements  and  just  those 
elements  are  likely  to  involve  Lukan  (or  at  least  later)  interpretations,  the  reports 
in  Acts  confirm  the  practice  of  glossolalia  in  the  primitive  church.  Outside  of 
Paul’s  letters  and  Acts  there  are  no  incontestable  references  to  glossolalia  in  the 
NT.  Glossolalia  need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  state  of  psychic  dissociation  (i.e. 
a  trance),  is  quite  possibly  a  principally  Christian  phenomenon,  is  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  and  is  one  gift  among  many. — D.J.H. 

302.  J.  G.  Sobosan,  “The  Eschatological  Vision  and  the  God  of  Faith,”  IrTlieol 
Quart  41  (2,  74)  134-147. 

If  we  wish  to  sum  up  the  content  of  the  eschatological  vision  in  Christian  scrip- 
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tural  revelation,  we  can  say  that  the  hope  of  Christians  is  rooted  in  historical 
actions  that  serve  as  a  basis  of  hope  in  the  continuing  assistance  given  by  God  to 
them.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  fulfillment  of  OT  revelation  precisely  because  his  expe¬ 
rience  of  God  is  essentially  biblical.  Christian  eschatology  and  the  hope  it  offers 
can  be  realized  “only  through  a  conscious  relationship  to  a  believing  community 
centred  in  and  upon  Christ.” — D.J.H. 

303.  G.  Stahlin,  “Von  der  Seelsorge  im  Neuen  Testament,”  TheolBeitr  5  (3,  74) 
101-123. 

While  neither  the  modern  concept  of  pastoral  care  nor  the  ancient  term  psycha- 
gogia  is  found  in  the  NT,  several  terms  (e.g.  parakalein,  nouthetein )  describe 
what  we  consider  as  pastoral  concern.  In  fact,  the  NT  is  a  pastoral  book  through 
and  through.  Matthew  especially  reveals  himself  not  only  as  a  pastor  but  also  as  a 
pastor  of  other  pastors.  Furthermore,  many  stories  in  the  Gospel  tradition  are 
really  pastoral  encounters  in  narrative  form.  The  NT  suggests  several  images  for 
pastors:  shepherd,  overseer,  steward,  physician,  and  master  builder.  Pastors  work 
side  by  side  with  their  communities  and  must  take  care  “to  watch  over”  them¬ 
selves. — D.J.H. 

304.  K.  Stendahl,  “Gifts  of  the  Spirit,”  CandRev  1  (2,  74)  3-5. 

In  1  Cor  12 — 14  Paul  takes  a  special  joy  in  pointing  out  the  many  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  and  how  they  all  fit  together.  There  is  no  hierarchy  of  the  spectacular  and 
the  less  spectacular.  Paul  cannot  see  why  Christ’s  body  should  be  divided  on  the 
basis  of  diverse  experiences  of  the  Spirit’s  gifts.  He  also  stresses  the  familial, 
private  nature  of  the  charismatic  phenomena.  In  Acts  2  Luke  has  made  a  symbol 
out  of  glossolalia  and  related  it  to  his  theme  of  the  geographical  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  only  one  situation  are  individual  Christians  assured  of  the  Spirit’s 
assistance — when  they  are  brought  before  the  authorities  and  courts  (cf.  Mk  13:11 ; 
Mt  10:20).— D.J.H. 

305.  F.  A.  Sullivan,  “‘Baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit’:  A  Catholic  Interpretation 
of  the  Pentecostal  Experience,”  Gregorianum  55  (1,  74)  49-68. 

While  ritual  baptism  and  baptism  in  the  Spirit  in  Acts  may  be  distinguished  as 
two  moments  of  Christian  initiation,  every  complete  Christian  initiation  includes 
both.  On  scriptural  grounds  every  Christian  who  has  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  the  right  to  think  and  speak  of  himself  as  having  been  baptized  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  article  concludes  with  reflections  on  Aquinas’  treatment  of  the 
sending  and  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

306.  P.  Ternant,  “L’Esprit  du  Christ  et  l’intervention  humaine  dans  l’envoi  en 
mission  a  l’epoque  neo-testamentaire,”  NouvRevTheol  95  (4,  73)  367-3 92. 

A  study  of  the  place  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  of  the 
apostles,  their  helpers,  and  those  who  succeeded  to  the  transmissible  part  of  their 
authority.  Within  this  framework  the  article  examines  the  NT  and  other  writings 
of  the  NT  era  to  determine  the  action  of  the  Spirit  and  of  human  authority  in 
sending  people  on  missions.  Thus  the  collegial  action  of  the  Twelve,  the  role  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  choice  of  the  Seven,  the  Hellenistic  missionaries,  the  emissaries 
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of  Antioch,  and  the  case  of  Paul  and  his  collaborators  are  taken  up  in  Acts  in 
order  to  examine  the  conjunction  of  two  distinct  elements:  divine  intervention 
and  human  intervention.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  point  is  further 
pursued  in  Eph  and  the  Pastorals.  The  apostolic  church,  with  which  Christ  abides 
(Mt  28:20)  and  which  possesses  the  Spirit  (Jn  14:16),  continues  the  task  of 
bringing  light  and  life  to  men. — S.B.M. 

307.  J.-M.  van  Cangh,  “Fondement  evangelique  de  la  vie  religieuse,”  NouvRev 
Theol  95  (6,  73)  635-647. 

Neither  the  call  of  the  rich  man  (Mk  10:17-22)  nor  the  eunuch  text  (Mt  19: 
10-12)  is  valid  scriptural  underpinning  for  religious  life,  since  these  “counsels” 
are  addressed  to  all  men  who  want  to  follow  Jesus.  Religious  life  as  “hermeneutic- 
by-living”  simply  makes  permanent  and  focuses  in  a  definitive  way  the  radical 
attitudes  required  of  every  Christian  in  his  own  particular  situation. — J.P. 

308.  H.  U.  von  Balthasar,  “Conversion  in  the  New  Testament,”  IntCathRev/ 
Communio  1  (1,  74)  47-59. 

In  the  NT  the  central  act  in  all  conversion  is  rising  into  the  awareness  of  one’s 
reality  that  is  called  into  being  by  encounter  with  Jesus.  So  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  Gospels,  when  great  sins  are  present,  a  sacramental  general  absolution  is  a 
contradiction.  But  conversion  is  reconciliation  both  with  God  and  with  one’s  fellow 
men.  So  the  community  should  participate  intensely,  while  the  very  transaction 
takes  place,  in  each  and  every  conversion  and  confession. — D.J.H. 

309.  G.  Wainwright,  “The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Christian  Initiation:  Devel¬ 
opments  in  the  Past,”  StudLiturg  10  (1,  74)  2-24. 

The  liturgical  ritual  attached  to  the  administration  of  baptism  is  only  vaguely 
described  in  NT  writings.  The  words  bapto  and  baptizo  suggest  dipping  into  water 
but  not  necessarily  complete  submersion.  On  the  basis  of  1  Cor  1:14-17  and  Acts 
8:38  it  seems  clear  that  baptism  was  administered  by  another  person,  nor  does 
Acts  22:16  imply  self-baptism.  Eph  5:26  indicates  that  together  with  water  the 
church  used  certain  words,  but  the  exact  formula  is  unknown.  Even  Mt  28:19 
is  not  strictly  a  liturgical  text.  The  Western  text  of  Acts  8:37  suggests  that  the 
“word”  at  baptism  was  a  personal  creedal  affirmation.  Other  texts  (Heb  6:2; 
Acts  19:5-6;  8:14-17)  imply  imposition  of  hands.  Finally,  2  Cor  1:21  and  1  Jn 
2:20,  27  seem  to  indicate  anointing  consignation.  These  NT  indications  are  sub¬ 
sequently  compared  to  the  detailed  liturgies  in  the  patristic  age,  especially  those 
described  in  various  mystagogical  catecheses. — M.A.F. 

310.  J.  H.  Wright,  “Discernment  of  spirits  in  the  New  Testament,”  IntCathRev / 
Communio  1  (2,  74)  115-127. 

Doing  God’s  will  according  to  the  NT  means  moving  in  a  certain  direction 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  foundation  of  all  discernment  of  spirits 
is  wisdom;  this  wisdom  involves  the  antecedent  willingness  to  do  God’s  will  and 
the  peace  that  God  alone  can  give.  The  most  general  principle  for  discernment  is 
summarized  in  Mt  7:20:  “Thus  you  will  know  them  by  their  fruits.”  The  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  produce  the  works  of  the  flesh,  unloving  courses  of 
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action,  or  the  destruction  of  the  mystery  of  God’s  redeeming  love  revealed  to  us  in 
Jesus  Christ. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

311.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Some  Notes  on  Aramaic  Epistolography,”  JournBibLit  93 
(2,  74)  201-225. 

A  survey  of  the  corpus  of  Aramaic  letters,  highlighting  those  elements  that  may 
be  of  interest  for  the  study  of  the  OT  and  NT  letters.  Aside  from  the  possible 
exceptions  of  Dan  3:31-33  and  6:25-27,  the  Aramaic  letters  that  have  survived 
are  all  either  private  or  official  letters  rather  than  epistles  or  literary  letters.  They 
treat  matters  either  of  concern,  news,  or  business.  For  the  most  part  they  come 
from  Egypt.  The  majority  have  the  following  schema:  (1)  praescriptio,  (2) 
initial  greeting,  (3)  secondary  greetings,  (4)  body  of  the  letter,  and  (5)  con¬ 
cluding  statement.  Also  provided  in  the  article  are  lists  of  73  Aramaic  letters 
on  skin  or  papyrus  and  38  Aramaic  messages  on  ostraca;  both  lists  provide  name, 
provenance,  museum  number,  source  for  easy  access  to  text,  and  editio  princeps. 
—D.J.H. 

Archaeology 

312.  B.  Bagatti,  “Novas  Descobertas  sobre  a  Tumba  da  Virgem  no  Getsemani,” 
RevistCultBib  10  (1-2,  73)  47-48. 

A  brief  description  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  in  Gethsemane  that  was  uncovered 
in  the  course  of  some  restorations  undertaken  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenian^  in 
Jerusalem  in  1972. 

313.  B.  Bagatti,  “Ricordi  di  S.  Giovanni  Battista  in  Samaria,”  EuntDoc  25  (2, 
72)  294-298. 

In  addition  to  the  tomb  of  the  Baptist  in  Samaria-Sebaste,  there  are  many  not 
insignificant  remains  scattered  through  the  region.  Places  in  Samaria  called  Ainun 
and  Salim  could  well  go  back  to  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  that  dwelt  there.  As 
to  the  tomb  itself,  the  first  mention  of  the  Baptist’s  body  in  Sebaste  comes  from 
Rufinus.  The  church,  built  in  the  late  Roman  period  and  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders, 
has  the  tomb  underneath  it.  Possibly  excavations  could  define  the  character  and 
date  of  the  tomb  better. — S.B.M. 

314.  L.  Barsottelli,  “I  Luoghi  santi  evangelici  di  Gerusalemme  e  la  tradizione 
fino  a  Costantino,”  EuntDoc  25  (2,  72)  226-271. 

With  the  rise  of  rational  liberal  criticism  came  the  diffusion  of  E.  Robinson’s 
extremist  views  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  places  because  of  the  absence 
of  any  solid  basis  of  truth  in  the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  Against  this  extreme 
radical  criticism  two  points  should  be  made:  one  based  on  the  topographic-historical- 
archaeological  data  of  Jerusalem  from  Jesus  to  Constantine,  and  the  other  on  the 
historiography  of  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  first  of  these  points 
takes  up  Josephus’  evidence,  rabbinic  literature,  and  the  writings  of  Eusebius, 
Justin,  Jerome,  etc.  If  the  founding  of  the  colonial  city  of  Aelia  Capitolina  and 
its  growth  made  the  pagans  forget  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  this  was  not  true  of  the 
Christian  community  dwelling  there.  In  fact  that  community  preserved,  through 
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many  vicissitudes,  the  memory  of  the  sacred  places.  The  second  point  of  the  article 
details  the  evidence  for  this  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  Jerusalem  community 
in  the  various  ecclesiastical  personages  that  either  ruled  the  community  or  visited 
the  sacred  places.  From  the  positive  moral  certitude  arrived  at  in  the  first  two 
points,  the  final  part  of  the  article  concludes  for  the  authenticity  of  such  Jerusalem 
places  as  the  Cenacle,  Golgotha,  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  two  pools  of  Bethesda  and 
Siloam. — S.B.M. 

315.  P.  Colella,  “Les  abreviations  t  et  chr,”  RevBib  80  (4,  73)  547-558. 

The  letter  teth  found  on  Palestinian  and  Egyptian  earthenware  jars  from  the 
5th  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.  is  an  abbreviation  for  tpy’n  and  means  “sealed.”  The 
chi-rho  sign  found  on  vessels  from  Pompeii  and  on  an  ossuary  from  Dominus 
Flevit  has  been  interpreted  as  an  abbreviation  for  christos  or  christianos,  but  it  is 
more  likely  an  abbreviation  for  the  Greek  charachthen  or  charassamenos  meaning 
“sealed.”— D.J.H. 

316.  L.  Diez  Merino,  “The  Tomb  of  Mary,”  BibToday  72  (  74)  1619-32. 

A  description,  accompanied  by  photographs,  of  the  Tomb  of  Mary  in  the  Kidron 
Valley  along  with  remarks  concerning  the  ancient  traditions  about  Mary’s  death 
and  burial. 

317.  C.  H.  Greenewalt,  Jr.,  “The  Fifteenth  Campaign  at  Sardis  (1972),”  Bull 
AmSchOrRes  211  (73)  14-36.  [Cf.  §  17-720.] 

Cleaning,  consolidating,  and  landscaping  efforts  in  the  gymnasium-bath  complex 
constituted  the  major  thrust  of  field  activity  in  1972,  but  excavation  and  architec¬ 
tural  studies  in  that  complex  as  well  as  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  (Hellenistic- 
Roman)  and  Church  “E”  (Middle  Byzantine)  also  produced  new  information 
about  those  structures  and  their  furnishings.  The  article  concludes  with  an  appendix 
by  A.  E.  M.  Johnston  and  T.  V.  Buttrey  on  Greek  and  Roman  coins  found  at 
Sardis. — D.J.H. 

318.  S.  Loffreda,  “A  Reply  to  the  Editor,”  IsrExplJourn  23  (3,  73)  184. 

A  response  to  M.  Avi-Yonah’s  critique  [§  18-684]  of  the  author’s  defense  of  the 
late  chronology  for  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  [§  18-683]  with  special  reference 
to  the  lower  stone  pavement  found  in  trench  2  of  level  A,  the  fill  in  level  B,  and  the 
numerous  coins  of  level  C. — D.J.H. 

319.  A.  Negev,  “A  Nabataean  Statuette  from  Jordan,”  PalExplQuart  106  (1,  74) 
77-78,  plates  XIII-XIV  A. 

A  Nabatean  statuette,  of  which  the  head  only  is  extant,  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Khirbet  et-Tannur  is  discussed.  It  could  have  represented  one  of  the  wives  of 
Aretas  IV,  either  Huldu  or  Shaqilat  I,  and  be  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

320.  A.  Negev,  “The  Staircase-Tower  in  Nabatean  Architecture,”  RevBib  80  (3, 
73  )  364-383,  plates  II-VI. 

The  article  first  describes  the  staircase-towers  found  at  Oboda  and  Mampsis. 
The  staircase-towers  at  ‘Araq  el-Emir,  Jerusalem,  Qumran,  and  Masada  all  antedate 
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those  of  Oboda  and  Mampsis,  but  these  may  have  been  planned  by  Nabatean 
architects  and/or  built  by  Nabatean  masons.  The  use  of  the  staircase-tower  in 
private  architecture  may  have  started  at  the  same  time  as  it  made  its  first  appearance 
in  sacral  Nabatean  architecture,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  Given  the 
popularity  and  wide  distribution  of  this  architectural  element  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Nabatean  kingdom,  it  seems  “that  it  was  in  the  Nabatean  sphere  that  it 
was  invented,  developed  and  employed.,,  [This  is  an  extended  version  of  an  article 
published  in  Hebrew  in  Eretz  Israel  11  (’72).] — D.J.H. 

321.  S.  Safrai,  “The  Synagogues  South  of  Mt.  Judah,”  Immanuel  3  (73-74) 
44-50. 

In  the  synagogues  of  Mt.  Judah  (Masada,  Herodium,  Samoa,  Khirbet  Susia,  as 
well  as  En-Gedi)  the  niche  for  the  holy  ark  was  placed  in  the  northern  wall, 
directed  toward  Jerusalem.  The  entrance  was  found  on  the  eastern  side,  except 
at  En-Gedi.  All  the  inscriptions  are  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.  The  “Isi  the  priest” 
of  the  inscription  discovered  at  Khirbet  Susia  is  probably  the  scholar  who  was  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin  between  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  the  beginning  of  the 
4th  centuries. — D.J.H. 

322.  R.  H.  Smith,  “The  Cross  Marks  on  Jewish  Ossuaries,”  PalExplQuart  106 
(1,  74)  53-66. 

Comments  on  those  ossuaries  found  mainly  at  Jerusalem  that  bear  cross  marks. 
It  is  methodologically  questionable  to  attribute  any  particular  religious  symbolism 
to  a  cross  mark  unless  it  either  is  executed  in  a  distinctive  manner  that  clearly 
demonstrates  its  symbolic  intent  or  occurs  within  a  context  where  religious  symbol¬ 
ism  is  evident.  Most  of  the  crosses  and  cross-like  marks  were  placed  on  the  ossuaries 
as  guides  for  the  matching  of  lids  to  receptacles.  In  a  relatively  small  number  of 
instances,  such  as  that  of  the  Talpioth  ossuary  8,  cross  marks  may  be  guide  marks 
placed  on  the  stone  by  masons  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  incised  geometric 
decorations.  “Certainly  with  regard  to  Jewish  ossuaries  there  is  no  need  to  resort 
to  taw-  or  stauros- symbolism  to  account  for  the  presence  of  cross  marks.  All  present 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crude  cross  marks  on  ossuaries  are  non¬ 
religious  in  nature.” — D.J.H. 

323.  R.  H.  Smith,  “A  Sarcophagus  from  Pella.  New  Light  on  Earliest  Christian¬ 
ity,”  Archaeology  26  (4,  73)  250-256. 

A  sarcophagus  discovered  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Byzantine  church  at  Pella  has 
strong  affinities  with  more  than  a  dozen  sarcophagi  [§  18-315]  from  the  period  A.D. 
60-225  (mostly  60-125)  that  have  been  found  in  Israel  and  Jordan.  These  stone 
coffins  are  generally  characterized  by  their  fine  limestone  material,  unusually  thin 
walls,  similar  masons’  techniques,  small  bracket  feet,  anterior  friezes  of  about  the 
same  overall  dimensions,  geometric  designs  carved  in  low  relief,  and  sloping  head¬ 
rests  inside.  These  features  set  the  sarcophagi  apart  from  the  usual  Roman  style, 
which  is  far  more  massive  and  otherwise  differs  in  its  form  and  decoration. 
Several  factors  suggest  that  this  sarcophagus  at  Pella  was  that  of  an  important 
and  venerated  person;  he  may  have  had  contact,  if  not  with  Jesus  himself,  at  least 
with  Jesus’  disciples.  The  sarcophagus  bears  witness  to  the  permanence  and  pros- 
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perity  of  the  Jewish-Christian  community  at  Pella.  The  time-span  of  these  sarco¬ 
phagi,  around  A.D.  60-150,  accords  reasonably  well  with  the  period  in  which 
Jewish  Christianity  flourished.  All  the  sarcophagi  have  been  discovered  near  places 
(Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Joppa,  Caesarea)  where  the  Jewish-Christian  church  was 
most  active  during  Christianity’s  first  decades. — D.J.H. 

324.  E.  Vogt,  “Vom  Tempel  zum  Felsendom,”  Biblica  55  (1,  74)  23-64,  plate. 

The  court  of  Herod’s  Temple  included  the  southern  part  of  the  area  around  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock,  while  its  northern  part  lay  outside  the  Temple  court.  The  site 
of  the  Temple  itself  must  be  sought  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  Rock.  Neither 
the  reports  of  the  eyewitness  Josephus,  nor  the  evidence  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
coveries,  nor  the  tradition  about  the  Temple’s  location  from  A.D.  70  onwards 
demands  that  the  Rock  be  the  site  of  the  Temple. — D.J.H. 

325.  J.  Wilkin$on,  “Ancient  Jerusalem:  its  Water  Supply  and  Population,” 
PalExplQuart  106  (1,  74)  33-51,  plates  VII-XII. 

A  description  of  the  ways  in  which  water  was  supplied  to  Jerusalem  along  with 
an  estimate  of  the  city’s  population  at  various  times.  The  population  figures  are 
based  on  an  allotment  of  20  litres  per  head  per  day  plus  the  rain  collected  in  cisterns 
and  minus  28%  for  public  works  after  200  B.C.  An  estimate  of  36,280  inhabitants 
early  in  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great  seems  likely,  while  a  figure  of  70,398  late  in 
his  reign  is  probable.  A  total  of  76,130  can  be  estimated  for  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa  and  that  of  Aelia  Capitolina.  A.  Byatt’s  calculation  of  220,000  persons 
living  in  Jerusalem  and  environs  before  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  [§  18-328] 
is  too  high,  for  then  the  water  consumption  of  those  living  within  the  walls  would 
have  been  improbably  low — less  than  ten  litres  per  head  per  day. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

326.  H.  Bardtke,  “Literaturbericht  fiber  Qumran  VII.  Teil.  Die  Sektenrolle  IQS,” 
TheolRund  38  (4,  74)  257-291.  [Cf.  §  17-1145.] 

This  section  of  the  ongoing  critical  survey  of  literature  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
treats  articles  and  books  having  to  do  with  IQS. 

327.  P.  Garnet,  “Atonement  Constructions  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Qumran 
Scrolls,”  Evang Quart  46  (3,  74)  131-163. 

In  the  OT  one  can  distinguish  the  social,  the  socio-religious,  the  prophetic,  and 
the  Levitical  usages  of  kipper.  Basically  kipper  means  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  wrongdoing  is  not  held  against  a  person.  In  the  Qumran  texts  God 
is  frequently  the  subject,  and  the  verb  must  often  be  translated  “forgive.”  Some¬ 
times  the  community  or  the  messiah  is  the  subject,  apparently  because  these  human 
atoners  are  the  sign  or  instrument  of  God’s  forgiveness.  Qumran  seems  to  be  less 
conscious  of  kipper  as  the  giving  of  a  koper  than  the  OT  was.  At  Qumran  the 
atoning  gift  is  mostly  the  spirit  of  holiness  within  the  community,  but  whenever 
this  is  construed  with  be  after  kipper  it  should  be  seen  only  metaphorically  as  a 
koper ,  for  it  is  really  God’s  gift  to  man.  A  Levitical  usage  survived  at  Qumran  in 
connection  with  the  expectations  of  restored  Temple  services. — D.J.H. 
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328.  J.  C.  Greenfield  and  S.  Shaked,  “Three  Iranian  Words  in  the  Targum  of 
Job  from  Qumran,”  ZeitDeutschMorgGes  122  (72)  37-45. 

In  HQtgJob  32.5  (on  Job  39:6)  the  word  dhst  is  used  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
‘rbh  (“desert”).  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg  and  A.  S.  van  der  Woude  are  correct  in 
pointing  to  the  Persian  origin  of  dhst  but  incorrect  in  saying  that  it  was  hitherto 
unattested  in  Aramaic.  In  llQtgJob  33.5  (on  Job  39:23)  nzk  is  used  for  the  Hebrew 
hnyt  (“spear”).  This  widely  used  Persian  loan-word  occurs  in  the  Peshitta  for  Job 
39:23  and  1  Sam  17:7.  In  llQtgJob  35.5  (on  Job  40:26)  hrtk,  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  hwh,  is  traceable  to  Old  Persian  xurtaka  (“thorn”)  and  attested  in  New 
Persian  as  xurda  (“small,  fine  thorn”). — D.J.H. 

329.  G.  Howard,  “The  Quinta  of  the  Minor  Prophets:  A  First  Century  Septuagint 
Text?”  Biblica  55  (1,74)  15-22. 

D.  Barthelemy’s  identification  of  the  lst-century-A.D.  leather  scroll  of  the  Twelve 
Prophets  in  Greek  found  in  the  Judean  desert  as  the  “Quinta”  used  by  Origen  in 
the  Hexapla  [ RevBib  60  (1,  ’53)  18-29;  Les  devanciers  d’Aquila  (1963),  pp.  211- 
227]  is  not  proved.  He  offers  only  one  (Mic  5:5)  or  possibly  two  (Hab  2:15)  non- 
reconstructed  parallels  between  the  texts.  The  agreements  that  do  exist  are  sufficient 
only  to  prove  kinship,  not  identity. — D.J.H. 

330.  E.  Nielsen,  “1  QH,  V, 1.20-27:  an  attempt  at  filling  out  some  gaps,”  VetTest 
24  (2,  74)  240-243. 

In  1QH  5.27  we  should  read  lhr\_pym\  meaning  “for  those  passing  the  winter” 
(cf.  Isa  18:6)  and  understand  Iqsym  as  “for  those  who  pass  the  summer.”  In  1QH 
5.22  we  should  read  w’ny  hyty  ‘l  ‘[brt  yl]dny  (cf.  Jer  32:31)  and  translate  this  as 
“and  I  provoked  the  wrath  of  him  who  begot  me.” — D.J.H. 

331.  E.  Qimron,  “hhbhnh  byn  wyw  lywd  bt‘wdwt  mdbr  yhwdh  (The  Distinction 
between  Waw  and  Yod  in  the  Qumran  Scrolls),”  Beth  Mikra  52  (1,  72) 
102-112. 

Since  waw  and  yodh  have  no  distinct  form  in  most  of  the  Qumran  scrolls,  there 
are  many  variant  readings  in  the  editions  of  the  documents.  Where  these  letters  are 
not  distinct,  one  can  ascertain  the  exact  reading  by  having  recourse  to  the  linguistic 
peculiarities  of  the  Qumran  tradition  in  cases  where  the  letters  are  distinguished, 
by  assuming  that  the  reading  is  waw  in  the  case  of  a  short  vowel  in  a  closed 
syllable,  and  by  taking  into  account  the  morphology  of  Hebrew.  Examples  are 
provided  for  each  point. — D.J.H. 

332.  J.  A.  Sanders,  “The  Old  Testament  in  11Q  Melchizedek,”  Journal  of  the 
Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society  of  Columbia  University  5  (73)  373-382. 

English  translations  of  llQMelch  and  llQMelch  3  II  in  which  the  OT  passages 
cited  or  woven  into  the  text  are  presented  in  italics  with  references  in  the  margins. 
J.  T.  Milik’s  interpretations  of  llQMelch  3  II  [§  18-320]  are  also  discussed. — D.J.PI. 

333.  G.  Sarfatti,  “  ‘btkn  ’slnT — hydh  mn  hhydwt  si  mgylt  hnhwst  ( btkn  ’slm — 
A  Riddle  of  the  Copper  Scroll),”  Lesonenu  36  (2-3,  72)  106-111. 

The  phrase  btkn  'slm  occurs  five  times,  with  slight  modifications,,  in  3Q15.  The 
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reading  ktbn  ’slm  (“their  dockets  with  them”)  makes  better  sense  and  is  sound 
paleographically.  These  dockets  were  sherds,  put  inside  the  tithe  vessels,  specifying 
the  kind  of  tithe  or  agricultural  product  contained  in  them.  Such  dockets  are 
referred  to  in  rabbinic  literature,  and  samples  of  them  have  been  found  in  the  Masada 
excavations. — D.J.H. 

334.  L.  H.  Silberman,  “Manus  Velatae:  The  Significance  of  IQS  vii,  13-14,  15,” 
Journal  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society  of  Columbia  University  5  (’73) 
383-388. 

The  prohibition  in  IQS  7.13-14  is  that  of  bringing  out  one’s  hand  from  conceal¬ 
ment  beneath  the  cloak  in  which  one  is  wrapped.  IQS  7.14  defines  pwh  with  the 
words  “one  whose  private  parts  are  visible.”  Thus  IQS  7.13-14  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  being  divided  into  two  coordinate  clauses:  (1)  he  who  brings  his  hand 
from  beneath  his  cloak  (perhaps  in  the  community’s  general  meeting)  is  punished 
by  a  30-day  deprivation;  (2)  he  who  is  pwh  or  pwhh  so  that  his  private  parts  are 
visible  is  similarly  punished.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  szvh  in  IQS  7.15,  it  does 
seem  evident  that  the  transgression  is  related  to  the  use  of  the'  left  hand. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  cf.  §§  19-139 — 140. 

Jewish  Backgrounds 

335.  G.  S.  Aleksandrov,  “The  Role  of  ‘Aqiba  in  the  Bar-Kokhba  Rebellion,” 
RevEtudJuiv  132  (1-2,  ’73)  65-77. 

The  reliable  sources  at  hand  give  no  indication  that  Akiba  was  the  ideologist  and 
organizer  of  the  Bar-Kokhba  rebellion,  that  his  numerous  travels  are  to  be  connected 
with  preparation  for  the  rebellion,  that  the  majority  of  Tannas  supported  the  up¬ 
rising,  or  that  Bar  Kokhba  ever  called  himself  the  messiah.  The  sources  give  reason 
to  suppose  that  Akiba  was  one  of  the  so-called  “calculators  of  the  end,”  whose 
influence  at  the  time  was  quite  limited.  Nevertheless,  given  the  ideological  situation 
of  Jewish  society  at  the  time,  Akiba  could  have  given  moral  support  to  the  rebels. 
[The  article,  originally  published  in  Russian  in  1965,  has  been  translated  by  S. 
Driver  and  edited  by  J.  Neusner.] — D.J.H. 

336.  Y.  Amir,  “Philo  and  the  Bible,”  StudPhilon  2  (’73)  1-8. 

Because  he  takes  for  granted  the  Greek  theory  of  revelation  according  to  which 
God  does  not  speak  to  man  but  within  man,  Philo  can  hold  that  Moses  is  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  that  the  Torah  is  not  absolutely  different  from  other  books. 
For  Philo,  Scripture  does  not  have  an  infinite  number  of  meanings,  but  has  two 
— the  literal  and  the  allegorical.  However  strange  his  allegorical  interpretation  may 
appear  to  us  as  a  method  of  exegesis,  Philo’s  commitment  to  Scripture  is  real. — 
D.J.H. 

337.  J.  Cazeaux,  “Interpreter  Philon  d’Alexandrie  (Sur  un  commentaire  du  De 
Abrahamo,  nos.  61-84),”  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecques  85  (2,  ’72)  345-352. 

S.  Sandmel  in  his  Philo's  Place  in  Judaism  (1956)  maintains  that  in  De  Abrahamo 
61-68  Philo  insists  on  the  soul’s  power  to  see  rather  than  hearing  as  the  means  of 
communication  between  God  and  man.  But  here  Sandmel  may  have  let  himself  be 
led  by  the  general  thesis  that  Philo  hellenizes  biblical  themes.  In  fact,  the  dialectic 
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between  the  eye  and  the  ear  in  De  Abrahamo  61-84  is  quite  complex.  The  terms 
logig  plechtheis  (61)  and  hieros  logos  (71)  surely  have  some  reference  to  speaking 
and  hearing.  Sandmel’s  other  explanation  that  Abram  was  not  yet  worthy  to  receive 
the  oracle  is  even  more  difficult  to  sustain.  The  absence  in  62  of  the  phrase  from 
Gen  12:1  “which  I  will  show  you”  is  not  necessarily  significant  since  in  all  of 
De  Abrahamo  60-276  Philo  never  cites  the  biblical  text  exactly. — D.J.H. 

338.  B.  H.  Charnov,  “Shavuot,  ‘Matan  Torah/  and  the  Triennial  Cycle,”  Judaism 
23  (3,  74)  332-336. 

The  triennial  cycle  of  scriptural  passages  was  most  likely  instituted  because  the 
people  could  not  devote  the  necessary  attention  to  a  long  weekly  portion.  Once 
instituted,  the  cycle  gave  rise  to  many  traditions  based  on  the  connection  of  a 
biblical  event  with  certain  Sabbaths.  One  such  tradition  coming  in  the  second  year 
of  the  cycle  on  the  Feast  of  Weeks  was  the  giving  of  the  Law.  The  institution  of  the 
triennial  cycle  would  have  to  be  dated  after  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  do  not  seem 
to  know  this  connection.  But  the  connection  made  in  Acts  2  between  Pentecost 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  reflect  the  use  of  Gen  11  for  Pentecost  in 
the  first  year  of  the  cycle. — D.J.H. 

339.  D.  Daube,  “The  Law  of  Witnesses  in  Transferred  Operation,”  Journal  of 
the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society  of  Columbia  University  5  (73)  91-93. 

By  Talmudic  times  the  biblical  ordinance  of  two  witnesses  (Num  35:30;  Deut 
17:6;  19:5)  was  regarded  as  extending  to  most  trials  criminal  and  private.  Further¬ 
more,  the  notion  that,  to  upset  the  status  quo,  one  against  one  does  not  suffice  while 
two  against  one  does,  governs  testimony  outside  trials.  These  laws  were  also 
transferred  to  some  canons  referring  to  scholarly  disputes,  to  the  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture  where  one  verse  contradicts  another,  and  to  the  legend  about 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint. — D.J.H. 

340.  W.  D.  Davies,  “Reflections  on  the  Spirit  in  the  Mekilta:  A  Suggestion,” 
Journal  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society  of  Columbia  University  5  (73) 
95-105. 

In  Mekilta  ( Pisha  1)  prophecy,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  is  confined  to  the  land  of 
Israel.  Where  prophecy  broke  forth  outside  the  land,  those  instances  had  to  be 
explained  by  recourse  to  “the  merits  of  the  fathers,”  the  proximity  of  water  as  a 
purifying  agent,  the  prophet’s  prior  experience,  or  the  Spirit’s  closeness  to  Israel 
as  a  people.  The  Tannaitic  rabbis  may  have  been  aware  of  Christian  emphases  in 
the  understanding  of  the  Spirit — as  geographically  ubiquitous  and  nationally  in¬ 
different — which  they  were  concerned  to  oppose. — D.J.H. 

341.  A.-M.  Dubarle,  “Le  temoignage  de  Josephe  sur  Jesus  d’apres  la  tradition 
indirecte,”  RevBib  80  (4,  73)  481-513. 

A  comparison  of  the  versions  of  Josephus’  Antiquities  18.63-64  presented  by 
Agapius  and  Michael  the  Syrian  on  the  one  hand  and  by  George  Kedrenos,  who 
probably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  11th  and  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  on  the  other 
reveals  many  similarities  over  against  the  “received  text.”  The  similarities  and 
differences  between  these  versions  are  best  explained  on  the  assumption  that  they 
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depend  ultimately  on  Eusebius.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  indirect  witnesses 
to  Josephus’  text  the  following  reconstruction  is  offered:  “In  this  time  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  certain  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  indeed  one  ought  to  call  him  man.  For  he  was 
the  author  of  marvelous  deeds,  the  teacher  of  men  who  receive  truth  with  joy,  and 
he  won  over  many  Jews  and  also  many  Greeks.  People  thought  that  he  was  the 
Christ.  But  he  was  not  the  Christ  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
among  us.  On  account  of  that,  Pilate  crucified  him  and  had  him  killed.  The  disciples 
who  had  loved  him  before  did  not  cease  proclaiming  about  him  that  he  appeared  to 
them  on  the  third  day  from  his  death,  alive  again.  The  prophets  of  God  had  attested 
and  predicted  these  and  10,000  other  marvels  about  him.  Right  up  to  now  the  group 
of  Christians,  so  called  after  him,  has  still  not  disappeared.”  A  comparison  of  the 
reconstructed  version  with  other  passages  in  Josephus’  writings  shows  that  he 
could  well  be  responsible  for  every  element  in  this  rather  favorable  description  of 
Jesus.  The  Christian  responsible  for  the  received  text  has  distorted  the  account  to 
affirm  positively  the  messianic  character  of  Jesus.  In  a  five-page  appendix  there 
are  texts  and  brief  discussions  of  “indirect  witnesses”  not  examined  in  detail  in  the 
body  of  the  article. — D.J.H. 

342.  D.  Flusser,  “Jewish  Roots  of  the  Liturgical  Trishagion,”  Immanuel  3  (73- 
74)  37-43. 

The  Trisagion  (“Holy  God,  Holy  Strong,  Holy  Immortal,  have  mercy  upon  us”) 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  three  “holies”  of  Isa  6:3  according  to  a  pattern  attested  in 
the  Targum  on  the  verse  and  in  the  piyyutim  of  Yannai.  The  Christian  chant  is  a 
conflation  of  the  three  main  designations  of  God  expanded  by  three  additions  and  the 
three  “holies”  of  Isa  6:3.  It  accords  wholly  with  Jewish  liturgical  patterns;  there  is 
nothing  especially  Christian  in  it.  This  would  be  only  one  of  many  examples  of  a 
Jewish  synagogal  element  having  been  accepted  in  Christian  liturgy. — D.J.H. 

343.  F.  O.  Francis,  “The  Baraita  of  the  Four  Sons,”  JournAmAcadRel  42  (2, 
74)  280-297. 

After  a  synoptic  presentation  of  the  English  translations  of  the  three  versions 
of  the  “baraita  of  the  four  sons”  ( Passover  Haggadah,  Mekilta  13-14,  palPes  10.34), 
the  article  offers  a  review  of  critical  work  on  the  baraita.  The  socio-theological 
milieu  of  the  tradition  of  the  four  sons  is  wisdom  instruction.  The  four  sons — 
the  wise,  the  wicked,  the  simple/foolish,  the  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  ask 
— are  among  the  most  prominent  wisdom  types.  The  OT  allusions  were  most 
likely  imposed  upon  the  passages  from  the  already  established  wisdom  pattern, 
not  from  exegesis  of  the  passages  themselves.  Although  the  possibility  of  an  “orig¬ 
inal  text”  is  always  intriguing,  it  is  better  to  take  the  three  versions  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  broad  wisdom  tradition.  Considerations  of  form  and  content  (especially 
the  use  of  Exod  12:14  ff.)  imply  that  1  Cor  5:1-8  presupposes  the  baraita  of  the 
wicked  son.  The  following  chronological  scheme  is  suggested:  the  “dispositions” 
and  their  combinations  as  types  of  sons  in  the  4th  century  B.C. ;  the  attachment 
of  the  traditions  to  the  text  of  the  Torah  by  the  early  2nd  century  B.C.;  introduction 
into  the  Passover  observance  by  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  The  relative 
antiquity  of  the  three  extant  versions  is  still  problematic. — D.J.H. 
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344.  E.  Garte,  “The  Theme  of  Resurrection  in  the  Dura-Europos  Synagogue 
Paintings,”  JewQuartRev  64  (1,  73)  1-15,  plates  1-14. 

Resurrection  is  an  important  theme  in  the  paintings  in  the  synagogue  at  Dura- 
Europos.  Illustrations  of  revivals  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  biblical  history,  of  the 
promise  of  messianic  resurrection,  and  of  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  the  individual 
all  seem  to  be  aspects  of  the  same  idea — the  promise  of  revival  after  literal  or 
figurative  death.  Fourteen  examples  are  examined;  photographs  of  the  paintings 
are  provided.  A  basic  purpose  of  the  Dura  paintings  seems  to  have  been  to  remind 
the  worshipper  of  the  promise  of  resurrection. — D .J.H. 

345.  D.  W.  Gooding,  “On  the  Use  of  the  LXX  for  Dating  Midrashic  Elements 
in  the  Targums,”  JournTheolStud  25  (1,  74)  1-11. 

Since  the  Septuagint  has  had  midrashic  elements  incorporated  into  its  text  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  original  translation,  we  cannot  assume  that  every  midrashic  feature 
there  must  be  an  early  occurrence.  In  Exod  12:40  the  presence  of  “and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan”  at  an  early  date  is  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  Demetrius,  the  late 
3rd-century-B.C.  Alexandrian  Jewish  historian.  In  Exod  19:13  the  Hebrew  bmsk 
hybl  was  apparently  understood  as  “when  the  trumpet  moves  off.”  In  spite  of 
resemblance  to  later  midrashic  interpretations,  this  interpretation  can  probably 
be  attributed  to  the  original  translators.  But  in  Exod  27:3,  with  its  mention  of  the 
cover  over  the  altar,  the  midrashic  feature  not  only  resembles  later  midrashic 
interpretation  but  probably  actually  derives  from  later  revision. — D.J.H. 

346.  D.  M.  Hay,  “Philo’s  Treatise  on  the  Logos-Cutter,”  StudPhilon  2  (73) 
9-22. 

As  a  literary  work  Quis  Rerum  Divinarum  Heres  is  a  unity;  there  are  no  lin¬ 
guistic  or  stylistic  grounds  for  distinguishing  any  source  documents.  The  treatise 
is  a  coherent  and  subtly  unified  answer  to  the  question  “How  shall  wisdom  be 
found?”  In  it  the  divine  revelation,  the  Word,  is  experienced  as  a  knife.  The  path 
to  salvation  leads  through  a  succession  of  separations  and  denials  of  self.  Philo’s 
concept  of  the  Logos-Cutter  ( logos  tomeus )  as  an  agent  of  creation  as  well  as 
redemption  seems  to  be  original  with  him.  He  probably  developed  it  in  conscious 
dependence  on  a  Jewish  tradition  regarding  the  divine  Word  as  a  sword  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  faithful  and  punish  the  godless.  In  extending  that  soteriological  image 
he  was  presenting  a  Jewish  solution  to  the  existence  of  endless  differences  and 
sources  of  conflict  within  the  universe.  In  so  doing  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  popular  concepts  of  Hermes,  Isis,  and  Osiris  as  personifications  of  the 
Wisdom  or  Reason  that  produces  cosmic  order. — D.J.H. 

347.  L.  Herrmann,  “Herodiade,”  RevEtudJuiv  132  (1-2,  73)  49-63. 

Neither  the  apocryphal  story  in  the  Slavonic  version  of  Josephus  (Halosis  2.9.7) 
nor  the  Christian  interpolation  in  Antiquities  18.116-119  makes  Herodias  or  Salome 
responsible  for  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  Herod  Antipas  who  has  John 
arrested  and  executed.  Also,  in  the  authentic  texts  of  Josephus  there  is  no  mention 
of  her  complicity  in  John’s  death.  Josephus  does  make  her  responsible  for  the 
disgrace  and  exile  of  Herod  Antipas,  but  that  writer  is  obviously  partial  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  Herodias.  The  information  in  the  Gospels 
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and  other  Christian  sources  (cf.  Sibylline  Oracles  1.336  ff.)  relative  to  Herodias 
and  Herod  Antipas  is  to  be  used  only  with  great  caution. — D.J.H. 

348.  E.  Hilgert,  “A  Bibliography  of  Philo  Studies  in  1971  with  Additions  for 
1965-70/’  StudPhilon  2  (73)  51-54. 

This  installment  is  devoted  chiefly  to  studies  published  in  1971,  but  also  contains 
several  entries  from  previous  years  that  were  not  cited  in  the  initial  list  [§  17-737]. 

349.  S.  R.  Isenberg,  “Millenarism  in  Greco-Roman  Palestine,”  Religion  4(1,  74) 
26-46. 

The  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Essenes,  and  early  Palestinian  Christians  all  operated 
within  the  perspective  of  Jewish  millenarism  or  apocalypticism.  What  was  at  stake 
for  all  was  access  to  and/or  control  over  the  redemptive  media,  especially  the  cult 
and  the  Law.  The  sense  of  being  blocked  from  those  redemptive  media  contributed 
heavily  to  the  outbreak  of  millenarian  activities  and  the  formation  of  millenarian 
movements,  including  the  Essenes  and  the  Christians.  Millenarian  movements  de¬ 
velop  according  to  this  pattern:  (1)  a  feeling  of  deprivation  .and  oppression,  (2) 
concrete  expression  of  and  testing  of  the  new  assumptions  and  beliefs  about  power 
along  with  the  appearance  of  a  millenarian  prophet,  and  (3)  consolidation  or  dis¬ 
solution. — D.J.H. 

350.  B.  S.  J.  Isserlin,  “The  Names  of  the  72  Translators  of  the  Septuagint 
[Aristeas,  47-50],”  Journal  of  the  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Society  of  Columbia 
University  5  (73)  191-197. 

Regarding  the  names  of  the  72  elders  given  in  Aristeas  47-50,  more  of  them  can 
be  matched  in  Palestine  than  in  Egypt,  though  a  number  are  shared  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.  Others  at  present  resist  analysis,  whether  due  to  insufficient  epigraphic 
evidence  or  to  manuscript  corruption.  One  or  two  names  like  Somoelis/Somoelos 
are  perhaps  better  placed  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine.  But  if  there  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  account  of  Aristeas  reporting  a  Palestinian  element  in  the  Septuagint  has 
some  foundation  in  fact,  then  there  may  well  be  some  truth  in  his  account  about  the 
embassy  also ;  it  need  not  be  entirely  the  result  of  the  inventive  talents  of  the  well- 
informed  writer  of  a  historical  novel. — D.J.H. 

351.  E.  Levine,  “The  Hebrew  ‘Treatise  on  Peace,’”  Augustinianum  14  (1,  74) 
147-171. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Pereq  Salom  along  with  an  English  translation  is  presented. 
Despite  its  relatively  late  date  of  composition  ( ca .  7th  century),  this  collection 
“consists  of  early  citations,  including  Palestinian  sources  dating  from  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.”  It  seeks  to  reconcile  the  principle  of  absolute  justice 
with  the  principle  of  peace  within  rabbinic  jurisprudence  and  communal  affairs. 
—D.J.H. 

352r.  J.  Licht,  The  Apocalypse  of  Ezra.  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Com¬ 
mentary  [Hebrew],  Dorot  Library  6  (Jerusalem:  Mosad  Bialik,  1968). 

M.  Stone,  Immanuel  3  (73-74)  51-56. — While  L  has  not  attempted  to  restore 
the  Hebrew  original  of  the  book,  he  has  prepared  a  translation  in  the  general 
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spirit  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  age.  A  somewhat  broader  consultation  of  the  versions 
other  than  Latin  or  Syriac  might  have  provided  his  translation  with  an  even  more 
solid  base  in  the  textual  tradition  of  the  book.  The  volume  contains  not  only  a 
satisfactory  translation  but  also  an  interpretation  by  a  man  who  is  sensitive  to  and 
aware  of  the  chief  issues  of  concern  to  Jewish  religious  thought  of  the  period. 
His  recognition  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  dynamics  of  the  dialogue  between 
the  seer  and  the  angel  is  especially  welcome. — D.J.H. 

353.  B.  A.  Pearson,  “Friedlander  Revisited.  Alexandrian  Judaism  and  Gnostic 
Origins,”  StudPhilon  2  (’73)  23-39. 

M.  Friedlander  in  Der  vorchristliche  jiidische  Gnosticismus  (1898)  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  Gnosticism  originated  in  Judaism.  This  article  sets  forth  his  main 
arguments  and  concentrates  especially  on  what  he  derives  from  his  reading  of 
Philo.  Several  texts  from  Philo’s  writings  suggest  that  Friedlander’s  contention 
that  a  pre-Christian  Gnosticism  existed  in  antinomian  circles  in  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  of  Alexandria  is  rather  cogent.  But,  if  Gnosticism  developed  from  a  dis¬ 
appointed  messianism  or  rather  as  a  transmuted  messianism,  its  origins  may  be 
traced  better  to  Palestine  than  to  the  Diaspora.  “Although  much  of  the  detail  of 
Friedlander’s  argument  is  open  to  question,  he  has  been  vindicated  in  his  basic 
contention,  i.e.  that  Gnosticism  is  a  pre-Christian  phenomenon  which  developed 
on  Jewish  soil.” — D.J.H. 

354.  L.  I.  Rabinowitz,  “A  Criticism  of  Criticism.  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Zeitlin’s  Review 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Judaica,”  JewQuartRev  64  (1,  ’73)  67-73. 

A  response  by  the  deputy  editor-in-chief  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Judaica  to  S.  Zeit¬ 
lin’s  critique  of  articles  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Second  Commonwealth  and 
Talmudic  studies  [§  17-1196].  This  is  followed  by  a  reply  to  Rabinowitz  by  Zeitlin 
(pp.  74-91).— D.J.H. 

355.  K.  Schubert,  “Das  Problem  der  Entstehung  einer  jiidischen  Kunst  im  Lichte 
der  literarischen  Quellen  des  Judentums,”  Kairos  16  (1,  ’74)  1-13. 

The  high-priestly  circles  during  the  3rd  and  early  2nd  centuries  B.C.  and  the 
Hasmonean  and  Herodian  rulers  after  that  did  not  take  offense  at  artistic  represen¬ 
tations,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  representations  of  biblical  scenes  were  prepared 
in  Palestine  between  100  B.C.  and  A.D.  100.  Egyptian  (especially  Alexandrian) 
Judaism  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D. 
probably  produced  illustrations  of  biblical  scenes;  the  fresco  at  Pompeii  showing 
the  judgment  of  Solomon  may  reflect  this  phenomenon.  From  the  2nd  century  A.D. 
onwards  the  eastern  Diaspora  Judaism  whose  center  was  Antioch  seems  to  have 
encouraged  the  depiction  of  biblical  and  other  scenes.  Only  in  the  second  half  of  the 
6th  century  did  an  opposing  trend  set  in;  Exod  20:4  was  then  interpreted  in  a 
very  strict  sense.  In  the  13th  century,  illustrations  appear  on  Hebrew  biblical  MSS. 
[Articles  by  Schubert  and  G.  Stemberger  on  the  OT  motifs  and  their  roots  in  the 
Jewish  tradition  found  on  the  frescoes  of  the  4th-century  Christian  catacomb  on 
the  Via  Latina  in  Rome  are  presented  in  the  same  issue  of  Kairos .] — D.J.H. 
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356.  N.  Sed,  “Les  traditions  secretes  et  les  disciples  de  Rabban  Yohanan  ben 
Zakkai,”  RcvHistRcl  184  (1,  73  )  49-66. 

In  tosHag  2.1  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai  refuses  to  explain  a  chapter  of  the  ma'asch 
merkaba  to  Eleazar  ben  Arak,  but  allows  Eleazar  to  explain  it  to  him.  In  tosHag 
2.2  a  chain  of  transmission  different  from  that  related  to  halakic  matters  is  con¬ 
structed.  The  content  of  this  secret  teaching  seems  to  have  involved  an  ascent  to 
heaven  and  a  prophetic  vision.  These  points  are  confirmed  by  texts  from  both 
Talmuds.  Thus,  at  the  founding  of  the  academy  at  Yavneh,  mysticism  was  not 
a  marginal  phenomenon,  but  rather  was  a  central  concern  for  Yohanan  ben  Zakkai 
and  his  disciples. — D.J.H. 

357.  F.  Siegert,  “Gottesfiirchtige  und  Sympathisanten,”  JournStndJud  4  (2,  73) 
109-164. 

Only  those  who  were  seriously  interested  in  the  Jewish  religion  can  be  called 
“God-fearers”;  those  who  followed  some  Jewish  customs  or  were  well  disposed 
politically  to  the  Jews  should  be  termed  “sympathizers.”  An  examination  of  rabbinic 
literature,  Josephus’  writings,  the  NT,  and  other  sources  yields  this  picture  of  the 
“God-fearers”:  they  were  supporters  of  Judaism  but  not  members  of  the  synagogue 
communities;  they  displayed  a  certain  Jewish  ethos  but  did  not  live  according 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  Law  and  the  traditions ;  they  worshipped  the  God  whom 
the  Jews  preached  but  were  not  necessarily  monotheists.  Their  existence  in  NT 
times  was  due  to  the  success  of  Jewish  propaganda,  the  impossibility  of  a  complete 
change  of  religion,  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  Jewish  missionaries  to  com¬ 
promise.  They  were  not  partial  proselytes ;  they  were  considered  as  pagans.  The 
movement  was  strongest  in  the  northern  and  eastern  countries  of  the  Mediterranean 
cultural  sphere  and  lasted  from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
—D.J.H. 

358.  D.  J.  Silver,  “Moses  and  the  Hungry  Birds,”  JezvQuartRev  64  (2,  73) 
123-153. 

In  their  “histories”  of  Moses’  Nubian  campaign,  Josephus  in  Antiquities  2.243- 
253  and  Artapanus  in  Eusebius’  Praeparatio  Evangelica  9.27  mention  some  themes 
not  immediately  suggested  by  the  OT :  Moses’  generalship,  Egyptian  duplicity,  the 
ibis,  and  the  Nubian  woman.  These  “histories”  must  be  understood  as  neat  eulogistic 
pieces  that  fill  out  Moses’  virtues  to  match  conventional  Hellenistic  standards.  Both 
authors  draw  a  contrast  between  the  deceitful  and  murderous  Egyptian  priests  and 
Moses  who  uses  the  ibis,  a  symbol  of  loyalty  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  in  a  success¬ 
ful  military  campaign  outside  Egypt.  The  stories  may  reflect  memories  of  an  early 
syncretistic  cult  of  the  Egyptian  Diaspora  that  centered  on  Moses  as  healer  and 
intercessor.  The  ibis  was  important  in  the  cults  of  Thoth-Hermes  and  Imhotep- 
Asklepios.  There  are  many  elements  common  to  these  cults  and  the  contemporary 
midrash  about  Moses.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the  founding  of  the  Yahweh 
Temple  at  Leontopolis  reproduced  in  Josephus  may  be  a  pious  forgery  designed 
to  lay  to  rest  persistent  gossip  linking  the  early  history  of  the  Temple  at  Leontopolis 
with  a  cult  of  healing  devoted  to  Moses. — D.J.H. 
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359.  H.  Strauss,  “Jiidische  Quellen  friihchristlicher  Kunst — optische  oder  litera- 
rische  Anregung,”  ZeitNTWiss  64  (  3-4,  73  )  323-324. 

A  postscript  to  an  article  of  the  same  title  published  in  ZeitNTWiss  [§  11-514]. 
Tertullian’s  image  (De  Baptismo  1.3)  of  Christians  as  little  fish  born  and  saved 
in  water  through  the  ichthys  Jesus  Christ  and  Rabbi  Akiba’s  parable  ( bBer  61b) 
of  the  Jews  as  fish  swimming  in  the  Law  as  their  natural  element  are  variant 
forms  of  a  folk  tale  common  to  both  Christians  and  Jews. — D.J.H. 

360.  J.  van  Zijl,  “The  root  prq  in  Targum  Isaiah,”  Journal  of  Northzvest  Semitic 
Languages  2  (  72  )  60-73. 

Words  derived  from  the  following  Hebrew  roots  are  translated  by  prq  in  Targum 
Isaiah:  ys‘,  g’l,  pdh,  nsl,  qnh,  mwt,  yld,  and  }mn  (’ mt ).  Furthermore,  the  idea  of 
salvation  is  developed  in  the  Targum  by  various  additions  and  changes.  Finally, 
in  many  passages  the  Targum  deviates  from  its  Vorlage  and  deliberately  interprets 
the  Masoretic  text  to  conform  its  meaning  to  the  view  of  salvation  held  by  the 
synagogue  in  the  period  from  which  the  Targum  emerged. — D.J.H. 

361.  D.  S.  Winston,  “Freedom  and  Determinism  in  Greek  Philosophy  and  Jewish 
Hellenistic  Wisdom,”  StudPhilon  2  (73)  40-50. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  free  will,  Ben  Sira  made  use  of  the  well-known 

Stoic  formula  that  voluntary  motion  is  caused  both  by  heimarmene  and  by  man’s 

inner  character.  Hence  he  could  maintain  the  wisdom  tradition  that  emphasized 

predestinarianism  and  still  admonish  his  readers  not  to  attribute  their  sins  to  God. 

» 

Although  the  predestinarian  character  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  not  as  explicit 
as  that  of  Sirach,  the  tone  of  the  former  suggests  that  the  two  are  not  far  apart 
in  this  matter.  In  both  writings  there  is  the  tendency  to  split  mankind  into  two 
camps,  those  who  are  sought  out  by  Wisdom  and  those  who  belong  to  the  portion 
of  Satan. — D.J.H. 

362.  S.  Zeitlin,  “Who  Were  the  Galileans?  New  Light  on  Josephus’  Activities 
in  Galilee,”  JewQuartRev  64  (3,  74)  189-203. 

The  term  “Galileans”  in  Josephus’  Life  does  not  have  a  geographical  connotation 
but  is  a  name  given  to  the  revolutionaries  who  propagated  war  against  Rome  and 
the  rulers  of  Judea  appointed  by  Rome.  At  first,  the  Galileans  believed  that  Josephus 
had  been  sent  by  the  government  in  Jerusalem  to  organize  an  army  to  fight  the 
Romans  (cf.  Life  28-30).  But  Josephus  considered  them  “brigands,”  the  appella¬ 
tion  he  also  applied  to  the  Sicarii  and  Zealots  in  other  contexts.  After  Josephus 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans,  the  Galileans  denounced  him  as  a  traitor.  The 
same  non-geographical  connotation  of  “Galileans”  may  also  be  present  in  Lk  13:1-3 
and  Acts  5:37. — D.J.H. 

363.  A.  Zeron,  “Einige  Bemerkungen  zu  M.  F.  Collins  ‘The  Hidden  Vessels  in 
Samaritan  Tradition,’  ”  JournStudJud  4  (2,  73)  165-168. 

(1)  Pseudo-Philo  himself  does  not  explicitly  identify  Elijah  and  Phinehas  as 
M.  F.  Collins  [§  18-330]  states;  this  is  merely  the  correct  deduction  made  by 
M.  R.  James.  In  this  identification  (cf.  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum  28.3  and 
48.1-3)  Pseudo-Philo  follows  a  tradition  already  present  in  the  book  of  Malachi. 
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(2)  The  phrase  sub  monte  Abrahe  in  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum  25.9  should 
be  emended  following  the  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel  to  sub  monte  Abarim.  Since 
Mount  Nebo  was  in  the  Abarim  chain  and  since  the  Samaritans  had  a  religious 
center  on  Nebo,  the  passage  is  probably  a  further  instance  of  anti-Samaritan  polemic 
in  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum. — D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

364.  G.  W.  Bowersock,  “Syria  under  Vespasian,”  J  ournRomStud  63  (73)  133- 
140. 

Vespasian’s  acquaintance  with  Palestine  and  surrounding  regions  provided  the 
basis  for  an  informed  policy  with  respect  to  the  provinces  of  the  area.  In  the  case 
of  Syria  the  dominating  figure  was  Traianus,  Trajan’s  father,  who  was  governor 
between  A.D.  73/74  and  77/78.  The  road  at  Arak,  the  agora  and  wall  at  Palmyra, 
the  new  city  plan  and  the  wall  at  Gerasa,  and  the  arches  at  Bostra  are  virtually 
contemporaneous  and  cohere  perfectly  in  time  and  purpose.  Traianus  may  have 
been  the  genius  behind  them  all. — D.J.H. 

365.  K.  Prumm,  “Fragen  und  Diskussionen  um  die  Mysterien  von  Eleusis:  Mythus, 
Ritus,  Mentalitat,  Prahistorie  ( Abschluss),”  SciEsp  25  (3,  73)  341-377. 
[Cf.  §  18-722.] 

A  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  the  light  of  their 
environment.  Those  scholars  who  consider  patristic  descriptions  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  as  unlikely  should  be  more  cautious.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  idea  of 
rebirth  was  present  in  Eleusis  when  it  entered  into  Platonism  and  Orphism.  The 
cult  of  the  mother  goddess  Demeter  was  a  seeking  of  existential  meaning;  it  was 
not  founded  on  sentimentality.  The  article  concludes  with  citations  of  important 
literature  on  each  section  of  this  survey. — J.O’R. 

The  Early  Church 

366.  R.  J.  Bauckham,  “The  Great  Tribulation  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,”  Journ 
TheolStud  25  (1,  74)  27-40. 

Vision  4  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is  part  of  the  earliest  section  of  the  work 
( Visions  1 — 4),  which  dates  from  immediately  before  Domitian’s  persecution  at 
Rome.  In  Vision  4  Hermas  is  primarily  concerned  about  the  steadfastness  of  Chris¬ 
tians  to  endure  an  impending  persecution  that  he  understands  as  part  of  a  larger 
eschatological  event,  “the  great  tribulation.”  He  is  concerned  with  the  spiritual 
state  (double-minded  or  repentant)  in  which  Christians  enter  upon  the  great 
tribulation.  His  emphasis  on  the  experience  of  the  righteous  during  the  great  tribu¬ 
lation  should  be  connected  with  the  NT  notion  of  “testing”  (cf.  1  Pet  1:6-7;  4:13). 
The  closest  available  parallel  from  Judaism  is  1QH  3.7-18,  but  there  the  focus  is 
on  the  destructive  aspect  of  the  tribulation  as  the  judgment  on  the  ungodly.  The 
central  and  positive  role  given  to  the  sufferings  of  the  church  is  the  distinctive 
shift  of  emphasis  that  characterizes  early  Christian  apocalyptic  and  that  Hermas 
faithfully  represents. — D.J.H. 

367.  A.  F.  L.  Beeston,  “The  Quaestiones  Bartholomae JournTheolStud  25  (1, 
74)  124-127. 

In  Questions  of  Bartholomew  2.1-22  Mary  is  asked  how  she  conceived  the  Al- 
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mighty.  In  her  answer  the  astounding  picture  that  emerges  is  of  God  himself 
celebrating  Mass  and  giving  Communion  to  Mary  in  a  mystical  mode.  The  under¬ 
lying  doctrine  is  that  the  Eucharistic  act  is,  like  the  Logos  himself,  pre-eternal.  The 
whole  context  suggests  that  we  are  intended  to  understand  Mary’s  reception  of 
Communion  as  the  actual  modality  whereby  the  Holy  Spirit  entered  her  and  brought 
about  the  conception.  That  is  to  say,  the  Eucharistic  elements  are  the  causa  efficiens 
thereof. — D.J.H. 

368.  R.  A.  Bower,  “The  Meaning  of  epitygchand  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,”  VigChrist  28  (1,  74)  1-14. 

The  words  epitychein,  which  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  seven  letters  of  Ignatius, 
and  tychein ,  which  appears  five  times,  express  one  of  the  central  theological  con¬ 
cepts  in  his  theology.  His  idea  of  “attaining  to  God”  underscores  the  redemptive 
goal  of  Christian  life.  Also  epitychein  is  related  to  Ignatius’  concept  of  hendsis. 
Man’s  final  union  with  God  begins  by  identification  with  the  life  and  passion  of 
Christ.  In  other  words,  hendsis  is  the  mode  of  our  attaining  to  God.  In  Ignatius 
the  eschatological  tension  between  present  and  future  is  negligible  because  final 
salvation  is  not  linked  to  a  coming  event  but  can  be  realized  in  an  immediate  way. 
Epitychein  also  elucidates  the  themes  of  martyrdom  and  of  obedience  to  the  bishop 
inasmuch  as  both  actions  are  said  to  facilitate  attaining  to  God.  Obedience  and 
martyrdom  have  to  do  with  the  way  one  lives  in  Christ. — M.A.F. 

369.  G.  Cereti,  “Un  problema  ermeneutico:  come  e  stata  intesa  la  indissolubilita 
del  matrimonio  nei  primi  secoli  della  chiesa?”  Testimonianze  17  (161-162, 
74)  23-40. 

A  growing  number  of  exegetes  claim  that  the  NT  does  not  settle  the  question 
of  the  marriage  of  divorced  persons,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  views  of  the 
early  Fathers.  But  here  scholars  disagree.  Some  hold  that  Ambrosiaster  is  the  only 
one  who  defends  such  marriages,  while  others,  including  the  author,  maintain  that 
it  is  more  likely  that  such  marriages  were  permitted  in  the  early  church.  The  writer 
defends  his  interpretation  hermeneutically,  on  the  basis  of  R.  Lapointe’s  three 
parameters  of  interpretation.  Furthermore,  had  there  been  absolute  prohibition 
of  marriages  for  divorced  persons — a  teaching  directly  contrary  to  pagan  and 
Jewish  tradition — there  should  have  been  from  the  beginning  several  clear  and 
vigorous  patristic  statements  insisting  on  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  Actually 
Jerome  is  the  first  to  condemn  marriages  of  divorced  persons. — J.J.C. 

370.  L.  Cirillo,  “La  christologie  pneumatique  de  la  cinquieme  parabole  du  ‘Pas¬ 
teur’  d’Hermas  (Par.  V,  6,  5),”  RevHistRel  184  (1,  73)  25-48. 

In  Similitude  5.6.5  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Christ  is  described  as  the  chosen 
flesh  in  which  the  holy  spirit  dwelt.  This  description  reflects  a  distinctively  Jewish 
anthropology  according  to  which  man,  designated  by  the  term  “flesh,”  is  the  dwell¬ 
ing  place  of  the  spirit  of  God  or  holy  spirit,  which  is  the  principle  and  source  of  the 
spiritual  life.  In  the  context  of  the  whole  parable  (1)  Jesus,  the  servant  chosen 
by  God,  is  the  flesh  in  which  God  has  made  his  holy  spirit  dwell;  (2)  the  “beloved 
son”  is  the  holy  spirit  dwelling  in  the  flesh;  (3)  Jesus  is  the  “flesh”  serving  the 
holy  spirit;  (4)  the  reward  given  to  the  flesh  is  association  with  the  holy  spirit 
and  a  place  of  repose. — D.J.H. 
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371.  J.  DeVito,  “The  Leopards  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  ( Romans  5.1),”  Classical 
Bulletin  50  (4,  74)  63. 

The  curious  reference  in  Romans  5.1  to  deka  leopardois :  “ I  am  chained  to  ten 
leopards  (I  mean  to  a  detachment  of  soldiers)”  is  the  first  recorded  use  of  the 
word  “leopards”  in  all  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  The  statue  of  a  signifer  named 
Pinatius,  now  located  in  the  Bonn  Museum,  shows  the  soldier  wearing  as  a  cowl 
over  his  helmet  the  upper  part  of  a  leopard’s  head  and  forelimbs.  Similarly,  repre¬ 
sentations  of  standard-bearers  on  Trajan’s  column  show  the  same  skins.  This  custom 
probably  accounts  for  Ignatius’  choice  of  metaphor. — M.A.F. 

372.  G.  Gerleman,  “Bemerkungen  zum  Brautlied  der  Thomasakten,”  AnnSwed 
Theollnst  9  (  73)  14-22. 

The  article  begins  with  German  translations  in  parallel  columns  of  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  versions  of  the  Wedding  Hymn  found  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  6 — 7. 
According  to  most  scholars  the  influence  of  Bardaisan  is  not  to  be  denied  in  the 
original  composition.  While  certain  features  in  the  extant  Syriac  text  stem  from 
a  catholicizing  reinterpretation,  there  may  still  be  elements  in  that  version  more 
ancient  than  what  is  found  in  the  Greek  text.  In  its  overall  design  and  its  partic¬ 
ulars  the  Wedding  Hymn  depends  upon  the  OT  Song  of  Solomon. — D.J.H. 

373.  D.  Hill,  “On  the  Evidence  for  the  Creative  Role  of  Christian  Prophets,” 
NT  Stud  20  (  3,  74  )  262-274. 

It  is  now  common  to  state  that  Christian  prophets  in  the  early  church  created 
sayings  later  attributed  to  the  earthly  Jesus.  Bultmann  is  the  main  authority  for 
this  view.  The  arguments  for  it  are  examined  and  found  not  to  be  probative.  Odes 
of  Solomon  42.6,  which  Bultmann  quotes,  applies  to  prophets  only  if  all  Christians 
are  thought  to  be  prophets.  The  appeal  to  the  book  of  Revelation  is  no  more  fruit¬ 
ful:  the  letters  are  regarded  as  utterances  of  the  risen  Jesus,  and  the  seer  himself 
is  a  unique  figure  in  his  community,  quite  distinct  from  the  prophets  he  addresses. 
Kasemann  has  developed  the  notion  of  prophetic  creativity  with  the  specific  ex¬ 
ample  of  “sentences  of  holy  law,”  but  his  only  foundation  for  attributing  this  form 
to  prophets  is  what  amounts  to  a  restatement  of  Bultmann’s  view.  The  possible 
role  of  the  prophets  in  the  transmission  and  development  of  the  sayings  tradition 
in  the  primitive  community  deserves  further  study,  but  the  evidence  for  their 
creating  sayings  is  inadequate. — G.W.M. 

374.  E.  J.  Kilmartin,  “Sacrificium  Laudis:  Content  and  Function  of  Early  Eu¬ 
charistic  Prayers,”  TheolStud  35  (2,  74)  268-287. 

From  the  analysis  of  the  basic  structure  underlying  the  accounts  of  institution 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn:  (1)  The  Eucharist  of  the 
church  must  be  related  to  the  work  of  the  Servant  and  its  goal:  communion  with 
the  Father ;  (2)  this  relationship  can  only  be  realized  in  the  communal  meal  by  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  placing  the  reality  which  grounds  and  forms  the  Christian 
meal. 

The  investigation  of  typical  Eucharistic  prayers  of  the  various  traditions  up 
through  the  4th  century  shows  that  these  prayers  maintain  the  basic  structure  of 
the  NT  Eucharist.  Thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  mighty  works  in  Christ  is  the 
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sacrificium  laudis  of  the  church  undertaken  to  obtain  deeper  communion  with  the 
Father,  especially  through  the  sacrament  of  the  humanity  of  Christ. — E.J.K.  (Au¬ 
thor.) 

375.  J.-E.  Menard,  “L’fivangile  selon  Thomas,”  LavTheolPhil  30  (2,  ’74)  133- 
171. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  [§  18-1120]  presented  a  new  translation  of  the  well- 
known  Coptic  sayings  collection.  The  second  part  is  a  discursive  commentary  that 
deals  with  the  following  topics:  the  nature  of  the  work  according  to  external  wit¬ 
nesses,  its  place  and  date,  its  religious  milieu,  its  theology,  and  its  structure.  The 
Gospel  of  Thomas  is  held  to  be  our  oldest  witness  to  a  nascent  Syriac  Gnosticism. 
— G.W.M. 

376.  H.  Moxnes,  “God  and  His  Angel  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,”  StudTheol 
28  (1,  74)  49-56. 

Vision  5,  Mandate  5.1.7,  Similitude  5.4.4,  and  Similitude  7  form  a  good  starting 
point  to  see  what  Hermas  thinks  about  the  function  of  the  angel,  especially  in 
relation  to  God’s  own  work.  Examination  of  the  texts  yields  these  conclusions. 
(1)  There  is  one  angel  of  ultimate  importance.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
God  and  this  angel.  We  seem  to  be  nearer  to  the  OT  understanding  of  the  ml’k 
yhwh  than  to  any  specific  angelic  figure  in  the  later  development  of  angelology.  (2) 
Certain  elements  (e.g.  the  sending  of  the  shepherd,  the  sin  against  the  angel,  the 
use  of  parapikrainein )  speak  against  identifying  this  angel  with  Michael.  (3)  The 
picture  of  the  angel  in  the  texts  outside  the  parables  is  open  to  a  more  specific 
Christological  interpretation.  It  may  be  closer  to  the  interpretation  of  the  parables. 
This  might  show  how  Christology  has  influenced  angelology. — D.J.H. 

377.  P.  Nautin,  “Les  Citations  de  la  ‘Predication  de  Pierre’  dans  Clement  d’ Alex¬ 
andria  Strom.  VI.  v.  39-41,”  JournTheolStud  25  (1,  74)  98-105. 

The  fragments  of  the  Preaching  of  Peter  ( Kerygma  Petrou )  cited  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  in  Stromata  6.5.39-41  enumerate  the  attributes  of  God  and  then  dis¬ 
cuss  the  worship  of  pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  Christian.  The  main  part  of  the  article 
discusses  the  interpretation  of  several  difficult  expressions  found  in  the  text. — D.J.H. 

378.  G.  Quispel,  “Jewish-Christian  Gospel  Tradition,”  AnglTheolRev  suppl.  ser. 
3  (74)  112-116. 

The  Nazorees  must  have  been  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Hebrews  in  Jerusalem 
(Acts  6:1),  whereas  the  Elkesaites,  a  deviation  from  the  main  stream,  integrated 
the  views  of  the  prophet  Elxai  and  heterodox  Jewish  influences.  This  would  mean 
that  the  Jewish  Gospel  material  is  twofold.  (1)  There  is  the  Elkesaite  tradition 
transmitted  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Ehionites,  the  Gospel  quotations  in  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines,  and  certain  quotations  handed  on  by  Mani.  (2)  Since  the  discovery 
of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas,  we  know  that  the  Western  text,  the  Diatessaron,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Aphraates,  and  so  many  others  have  been  influenced  by  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nazorees. — D.J.H. 
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Gnosticism 

379.  B.  Dehandschutter,  “De  recente  stand  van  het  onderzoek  over  de  koptisch- 
gnostische  bibliotheek  van  Nag  Hammadi”  [The  Recent  State  of  the  Research 
on  the  Coptic  Gnostic  Library  of  Nag  Hammadi],  Bijdragen  34  (4,  73) 

411-416. 

This  study  sums  up  what  has  been  done  regarding  the  Nag  Hammadi  library 
since  K.  Rudolph’s  1969  Forschungsbericht  [final  installment:  §  18-364].  Two 
recent  publications  of  general  character  are  presented  first:  D.  M.  Scholer,  Nag 
Hammadi  Bibliography  1948-1969  (1971)  with  its  yearly  supplements  [last  install¬ 
ment:  §  18-1123]  and  The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices:  Codex 
VI  and  Codex  VII  (1972).  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  editions  of  three  texts: 
The  Exegesis  of  the  Sold,  The  Book  of  Thomas  the  Contender,  and  The  Hypostasis 
of  the  Archons.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  codices  will  require  new  attention  to 
the  following  questions:  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gnostics  to  the  OT ?  What 
about  a  non-Christian  gnosticism,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  Christian  Gnosticism? 
To  what  extent  can  the  heresiologists’  information  on  the  Gnostic  systems  be 
trusted  ? — J.L. 

380.  J.  W.  Drane,  “Gnosticism  and  the  New  Testament  1,”  TSFBull  68  (  74) 
6-13. 

The  “basic  Gnostic  belief”  can  be  described  under  six  main  headings:  theology, 
cosmology,  anthropology,  soteriology,  the  gnostic  redeemer,  and  knowledge.  Schol¬ 
ars  have  seen  the  main  influence  in  Gnosticism  as  coming  from  four  different 
directions:  the  OT  and  Judaism,  the  Greek  world,  the  Orient,  and  the  NT.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

381r.  J.  Frickel,  Die  “ Apophasis  Megale”  in  Hippolyt’s  Refutatio  (VI  9-18 ) 
[cf.  NT  A  14,  p.  357]. 

B.  Aland,  “Die  Apophasis  Megale  und  die  simonianische  Gnosis,”  TheolPhil 
48  (3,  73)  410-418. — Frickel  has  convincingly  demonstrated  on  formal  grounds 
that  Hippolytus  did  not  cite  the  original  Apophasis  Megale  but  rather  a  paraphrase 
of  or  commentary  on  it.  Though  he  defers  to  a  second  volume  an  exposition  of  the 
theological  content  of  the  Apophasis,  his  purely  formal  arguments  need  the  support 
of  content  analysis  to  make  a  more  precise  distinction  between  the  Apophasis  and 
the  commentary.  A  study  of  the  passage  18.2-7  demonstrates  this  point.  The  com¬ 
mentary  is  seen  to  be  a  clearly  Gnostic  work  related  to  the  Simonianism  of  the 
patristic  accounts.  The  Gnostic  character  of  the  original  Apophasis  is  not  so  clear. 
— G.W.M. 

382.  K.  Koschorke,  “Die  ‘Namen’  im  Philippusevangelium.  Beobachtungen  zur 
Auseinandersetzung  zwischen  gnostischem  und  kirchlichem  Christentum,” 
ZeitNTWiss  64  (  3-4,  73  )  307-322. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Philip  11-13  (53,23 — 54,5)  the  “names”  are  related  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  knowledge  and  access  to  salvation  and  help  make  concrete  the  place  where 
plane  originates.  Then  the  article  discusses  how  this  theme  is  connected  with  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  worldly  existence  of  man  is  understood  and  evaluated 
in  the  document,  how  it  sheds  light  on  the  struggle  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics 
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with  the  church,  and  what  relevance  it  has  for  the  problem  of  the  certainty  of 
salvation. — D  .J.H. 

383r.  M.  Krause  and  P.  Labib,  Gnostische  und  Hermetische  Schriften  aus  Codex 
II  und  Codex  VI  [cf.  NT  A  18,  p.  258]. 

H.  Quecke,  Orientalia  42  (4,  73)  530-534. — After  a  description  of  the  volume 
and  an  appreciative  statement  of  its  significance,  there  is  a  list  of  detailed  gram¬ 
matical  observations  and  suggested  improvements  in  translation  for  various  passages 
of  the  two  codices. — G.W.M. 

384.  J.-P.  Maiie,  “Remarques  d’un  latiniste  sur  YAsclepius  copte  de  Nag  Ham- 
madi,”  RevSciRel  48  (2,  74)  136-155. 

To  advance  our  understanding  both  of  the  Hermetic  apocalypse  of  the  Asclepius 
and  of  the  history  of  its  versions,  the  Coptic  text  in  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  VI 
should  be  compared  with  the  Latin  version  and  the  Greek  fragments.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  provokes  a  series  of  detailed  remarks  about  difficult  passages  in  the  Coptic 
and  the  Latin  versions.  The  Coptic  appears  to  be  closer  to  the  original  Greek. 
The  two  versions  are  closest  in  the  apocalyptic  narrative,  most  distant  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  beyond.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Latin  version  originated  in  Africa. 
—G.W.M. 

385.  A.  Orbe,  “Los  hombres  y  el  creador  segun  una  homilia  de  Valentin  (Clem., 
Strom.  IV  13,89,1-91,3)/’  Gregorianum  55  (1,  74)  5-48,  (2,  74)  339-368. 

The  fragments  of  a  homily  of  Valentinus  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
are  a  neglected  but  important  source  for  reconstructing  Valentinian  doctrine.  The 
fragments  are  analyzed  in  detail  and  their  content  set  forth  systematically  under 
the  following  headings:  (1)  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  immortal  man;  (2)  the 
origin  of  the  creator;  (3)  the  relationship  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit  (parallel 
to  that  between  the  creator  and  the  supreme  God). — G.W.M. 

386.  G.  Quispel,  “Origen  and  the  Valentinian  Gnosis,”  VigChrist  28  (1,  74) 
29-42. 

Recent  research  on  Origen  has  concentrated  less  on  his  philosophy  or  churchman- 
ship  than  on  his  gnosticism.  Studying  his  intellectual  environment,  we  now  know 
that  a  Jewish-Christian  element  in  the  Alexandrian  congregation  was  a  counter¬ 
force.  Origen  opposed  judaizing  literalism  in  the  notion  of  God,  and  in  this  he 
argues  with  the  Gnostics  against  the  Jewish  Christians. 

The  Gospel  of  Thomas  should  be  seen  as  not  gnostic  in  origin  but  encratitic. 
Encratism  was  an  indigenous  form  of  Christianity  in  Egypt.  This  church  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  was  open  to  pluriformity.  Also  there  is  no  evidence  that  Basilides 
and  Valentinus  were  ever  expelled  from  the  local  church  during  their  lifetimes. 

Origen  approached  the  Western  school  of  Valentinus  (Ptolemy  and  Heracleon), 
which  held  that  ordinary  churchgoers  who  lived  by  faith  but  without  gnosis  could 
also  be  saved.  That  Heracleon  was  author  of  the  Tractatus  Tripartitus  can  still  be 
accepted  as  a  provisional  hypothesis.  Examples  are  given  from  this  4th  treatise  of 
the  Jung  Codex  to  show  how  near  this  comes  to  Origen  in  connection  with  (1)  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  (2)  free  will  as  cause  of  the  fall,  and  (3)  pronoia 
and  paideusis. — M.A.F. 
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387.  M.  Tardieu,  “Pour  un  phenix  gnostique,”  RevHistRcl  183  (2,  73)  117-142. 

It  is  important  that  the  extensive  passage  about  the  phoenix  in  the  untitled  work 
of  Nag  Hammadi  Codex  II  first  be  interpreted  in  its  own  terms  before  being  related 
to  known  versions  of  the  phoenix  myth.  The  passage  depicts  three  phoenixes 
corresponding  to  the  familiar  Gnostic  tripartite  anthropology.  This  correlation  is 
in  fact  only  part  of  a  much  more  complex  set  of  relationships  in  the  passage.  Com¬ 
parison  with  traditional  themes  of  the  phoenix  myth  shows  that  for  the  Gnostic 
author  the  bird  functioned  as  symbol  of  the  three  baptisms  (water,  fire,  Spirit), 
the  three  moments  of  time  (past,  present,  future),  and  the  Gnostic  himself  as  the 
figure  of  perfect  unity. — G.W.M. 

388.  R.  McL.  Wilson,  “Nag  Hammadi:  A  Progress  Report,”  ExpTimes  85  (7, 
74)  196-201. 

A  survey  of  recent  publications  relative  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  materials  and  of 
projects  still  in  progress.  Study  of  the  texts  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  of 
direct  movement  from  Gnosticism  (or  gnosis)  to  Christianity  or  from  Christianity 
to  Gnosticism.  The  traffic  does  not  flow  in  one  direction. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  cf.  §§  19-213,  375. 


NOTES  ON  JOURNALS 


Catholica  (Copenhagen)  ceased  publication  with  vol.  29,  no.  4  (1972). 
CTM  (formerly  Concordia  Theological  Monthly )  suspended  publication  with 
vol.  45,  no.  1  (1974). 

IVort  and  Wahrheit  ceased  publication  with  vol.  28,  no.  6  (1973). 

Several  recently  inaugurated  journals  will  be  covered  by  NTA : 

Candler  Review  (Atlanta) :  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 

Currents  in  Theology  and  Mission  (St.  Louis):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 
Didaskalia  (Lisbon):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1971. 

Estudios  Teologicos  (Guatemala  City):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 

Horizons  (Villanova,  Pa.):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 

International  Catholic  Review / C ommunio  (Spokane):  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 
Journal  of  the  Interdenominational  Theological  Center  (Atlanta):  vol.  1, 
no.  1,  1974. 

Perspectives  in  Religious  Studies  (Danville,  Va.) :  vol.  1,  no.  1,  1974. 

Semeia  (Missoula,  Mont.):  no.  1,  1974. 

Stadium  Ovetense  (Oviedo):  vol.  1,  1973. 

In  addition,  the  List  of  Journals  has  been  revised  to  include  periodicals  that  have 
been  published  for  some  time  but  whose  coverage  by  NTA  begins  with  this  volume. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

Annual  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Institute,  vol.  IX.  Festschrift  Hans  Kosmala, 
ed.  B.  Knutsson  (Leiden:  Brill,  1974,  48  gld.),  ix  and  115  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  90-04-03838-8. 

Eight  articles  in  honor  of  Kosmala,  who  served  as  director  of  the  Swedish 
Theological  Institute  in  Jerusalem  from  1951  to  1971.  Of  relevance  to  the  NT 
field  are  the  contributions  of  G.  Gerleman  on  the  Wedding  Hymn  in  the  Acts  of 
Thomas  [§  19-372]  and  G.  Lindeskog  on  authority  and  tradition  in  the  NT 
[§  19-3].  The  other  contributors  (all  on  OT  subjects)  are  B.  Johnson,  J.  Lindblom, 
T.  N.  D.  Mettinger,  H.  S.  Nyberg,  L.  G.  Rignell,  and  H.  Ringgren.  There  is  also 
a  brief  biographical  note  by  B.  Pernow,  a  list  of  important  dates  in  the  honoree’s 
life,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications. 

M.  Bardy  et  al.,  Concordance  de  la  Bible.  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris:  Cerf,  1970, 
130  F ;  Desclee  de  Brouwer),  lxi  and  675  pp.  Indexed. 

This  volume  is  both  a  verbal  and  a  thematic  concordance  for  the  Greek  (tiie 
The  358  themes,  listed  in  the  table  at  the  end  and  also  provided  on  a  separate  insert, 
1962  Nestle  edition)  and  the  Bible  de  Jerusalem  as  well  as  other  French  translations, 
are  subdivided  according  to  the  Greek  roots  and  their  meanings  (e.g.  under  aimer 
we  have  aimer  :agapao,  aimer  :phileo,  affection  :stergo,  and  camarade-ami  :hetairos) , 
which  are  all  cross-referenced  in  the  citations.  This  allows  the  grouping  of  different 
but  related  words.  The  double  index  of  Greek  and  French  words  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  facilitates  transitions  from  the  words  to  the  themes  and  from  one  theme  to 
another. 

E.  Castelli,  La  critique  de  la  demythisation.  Ambiguite  et  foi,  trans.  E.  Valenziani 
(Paris:  Aubier  Montaigne,  1973,  paper),  284  pp. 

The  French  translation  of  La  critica  della  demit  izzazione.  This  study  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  international  colloquia  on  demythologization  and  ideology 
sponsored  by  the  Centre  International  d’Etudes  Humanistes  and  the  Institut  d’Rtudes 
Philosophiques  de  Rome ;  it  makes  use  of  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  since 
1961.  In  the  first  section,  entitled  “kerygma  and  history/’  the  author  discusses  the 
problems  of  demythologizing,  miracles,  kerygma  and  history,  hermeneutic  and 
tradition,  and  hermeneutic  and  time.  The  second  part  is  entitled  “hermeneutic  and 
witness”  and  deals  with  topics  such  as  demythologizing  and  morality,  the  hermeneutic 
of  religious  liberty,  theological  language,  infallibility,  and  witness.  Castelli  recently 
edited  two  volumes  of  papers  prepared  for  the  meetings  [NT A  18,  p.  397]. 

H.  Conzelmann,  Theologie  als  S chriftauslegung .  Aufsatze  zum  Neuen  Testament , 
Beitrage  zur  evangelischen  Theologie,  Band  65  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1974,  DM  27), 
243  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-459-00886-5. 

The  collection  of  essays  takes  its  title  from  the  first  essay,  “Rudolf  Bultmann, 
Theologie  als  Schriftauslegung”  (1961),  and  covers  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 
The  essays,  all  in  German  no  matter  what  the  language  of  original  publication,  deal 
with  such  NT  topics  as  the  methodology  of  Leben-Jcsu-Forschung  [§  5-10],  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  [cf.  §  10-72],  present  and  future  in  the  Synoptic  tradition 
[cf.  §  13-551],  history  and  eschaton  in  Mk  13  [§  4-661],  history  and  theology  in 
the  Synoptic  passion  narrative  [cf.  §  15-117],  Paul’s  Areopagus  discourse  [§  11-325], 
the  faith  of  early  Christianity  (1955),  Christ  in  the  worship  of  the  NT  period 
(1962),  the  confessional  formula  of  1  Cor  15:3-5  [§  9-1009;  cf.  §  10-1005],  the 
problem  of  tradition  in  the  NT  [§  15-3],  the  Religionsgeschichte  of  Corinth  (1967), 
“the  Mother  of  Wisdom”  (1964),  Paul  and  Wisdom  [§  11-330],  Paul’s  doctrine  of 
justification  [§  13-637],  1  Jn  1:1  (1954),  and  justification  through  faith  (1967). 
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Einhcit  in  Vielfalt.  Festgabe  fiir  Hugo  Aufderbeck  sum  65.  Geburtstag,  ed.  W. 
Ernst  and  K.  Feiereis,  Erfurter  Theologische  Studien,  Band  32  (Leipzig:  St.  Benno, 
1974,  paper  M  21),  253  pp. 

Of  the  15  articles  presented  to  Bishop  Aufderbeck  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th 
birthday,  those  of  most  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  E.-J.  Lengeling  on  order  and 
freedom  in  the  liturgy  of  the  early  church,  F.  Hoffmann  on  the  “God  of  the  fathers” 
and  the  God  of  the  future,  J.  Bernard  on  Christ  as  the  teacher,  H.  Schiirmann  on 
the  Spirit’s  role  in  Jesus’  human  origin,  and  L.  Ullrich  on  the  diaspora  church  of  the 
past  and  future.  The  volume  has  been  planned  and  produced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Philosophisch-Theologisches  Studium  Erfurt. 

H.  W.  Frei,  The  Eclipse  of  Biblical  Narrative.  A  Study  in  Eighteenth  and  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  Hermeneutics  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1974,  $15), 
ix  and  355  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  73-86893.  ISBN:  0-300-01623-9. 

This  study  is  “an  investigation  of  the  breakdown  of  realistic  and  figural  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  biblical  stories,  and  the  reversal  in  the  direction  of  interpretation.” 
After  sketching  the  pre-critical  interpretation  of  the  Reformers  and  their  successors, 
the  author  sees  the  beginnings  of  the  separation  between  narrative  and  meaning 
in  the  Deistic  controversy  in  England  and  the  challenge  to  Protestant  orthodoxy  in 
Germany.  Among  the  major  figures  discussed  are  A.  Collins,  J.  S.  Semler,  H.  S. 
Reimarus,  J.  G.  Herder,  F.  Schleiermacher,  D.  F.  Strauss,  and  G.  W.  F.  Hegel. 
Developments  in  philosophy  and  literary  criticism  during  the  period  are  used  to 
situate  theological  shifts  in  their  historical  perspective.  Frei  is  associate  professor 
of  religious  studies  and  master  of  Ezra  Stiles  College,  Yale  University. 

Freispruch  und  Freiheit.  Theologische  Aufsdtse  fiir  Walter  Kreck  sum  65. 
Geburtstag,  ed.  H.-G.  Geyer  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1973,  DM  38),  448  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-459-00860-1. 

Of  the  24  articles  presented  to  Professor  Kreck  on  the  occasion  of  his  65th 
birthday,  those  of  most  relevance  to  NT  studies  are  J.  Beckmann  on  the  saving 
significance  of  the  cross  of  Jesus,  H.  Jorissen  on  the  grounding  of  the  Eucharist 
in  the  post-Easter  revelation  appearances  of  the  Lord,  H.-J.  Kraus  on  the  actuality 
of  “early  Christian  communism,”  and  W.  Schrage  on  NT  observations  regarding 
the  second  thesis  of  the  1934  Barmen  declaration.  The  volume  also  contains  a 
photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  word  of  greeting  by  K.  Scharf,  a  foreword  by  H.-G. 
Geyer,  and  bibliography  of  Kreck’s  publications  (compiled  by  H.  Reiffen  and  B. 
Klappert). 

Kerygma  und  Mythos  VI.  Band  5:  Religion  und  Freiheit,  ed.  F.  Theunis,  Theolo¬ 
gische  Forschung  52  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1974,  paper  DM  24),  230  pp.  ISBN: 
3-7924-0152-5. 

This  volume  presents  in  German  24  contributions  to  the  colloquium  on  the  general 
theme  of  religion  and  freedom  organized  by  E.  Castelli  and  held  at  Rome  in  1968. 
The  original  edition  of  the  papers  was  entitled  Ucrmcneutica  della  libertd  religiosa. 
The  articles  of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field  are  H.-W.  Bartsch  on  the  idea  of 
tolerance  in  Paul’s  writings  and  J.  M.  Robinson  on  the  hermeneutic  of  kerygma 
as  the  hermeneutic  of  Christian  freedom.  The  other  contributors  are  E.  Castelli, 
H.  Gouhier,  J.  Marias,  M.  Vereno,  A.  de  Waelhens,  S.  Cotta,  C.  Bruaire,  P.  Ricoeur, 

J.  Splett,  A.  Vergote,  H.  Fischer-Barnicol,  R.  Schaeffler.  R.  Panikkar,  P.  Prini, 
*S.  Breton,  G.  Pattaro,  F.  Theunis,  G.  Vahanian,  X.  Tilliette,  D.  M.  Mackinnon, 
R.  Marie,  and  J.  Brun. 

K.  Koch,  Was  ist  Formgeschichte?  Methoden  der  Bibelexegese  (3rd  ed. ;  Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener,  1974,  DM  36),  xv  and  342  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-7887-0394-6. 

In  this  edition  [cf.  NT  A  9,  p.  425;  13,  pp.  397-398;  15,  p.  351]  the  subtitle  has 
been  modified  and  some  new  bibliographical  information  has  been  incorporated. 
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Entirely  new  is  a  54-page  epilogue  entitled  “Linguistik  und  Formgeschichte,”  in 
which  K  explains  some  of  the  basic  concepts  of  modern  linguistics  and  gives  special 
attention  to  the  attempts  of  W.  Richter  and  E.  Guttgemanns  to  modify  form 
criticism  in  the  light  of  modern  linguistic  theory. 

G.  Lohfink,  Jetzt  verstehe  ich  die  Bibel.  Ein  Sachbuch  zur  Formkritik  (2nd  ed. ; 
Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1974,  DM  26),  168  pp.  Illustrated.  ISBN: 
3-460-30632-7. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  form  criticism  for  a  general  audience,  this  book 
takes  as  its  starting  point  those  fixed  forms  found  in  everyday  life  (letter,  bill, 
death  notice,  etc.)  and  in  literature  (biography,  mystery  story,  etc.).  Then  there 
is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  form  criticism,  descriptions  of  various  forms  encountered 
in  the  Bible,  and  several  kinds  of  practical  exercises.  Lohfink  is  the  author  of 
Die  Himmelfahrt  Jesu  (1971)  and  professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic  theological 
faculty  at  Tubingen. 

N.  Perrin,  The  New  Testament.  An  Introduction.  Proclamation  and  Parenesis, 
Myth  and  History  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1974,  paper  $4.95), 
xii  and  385  pp.,  13  photographs,  2  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN :  73-18623. 
ISBN:  0-15-565725-9. 

After  discussing  the  nature  of  the  NT  and  sketching  the  theological  history  of  NT 
Christianity,  this  work  of  introduction  discusses  each  part  of  the  NT  against  the 
background  of  its  place  in  the  spectrum  of  that  theological  history.  The  order 
adopted  is  this:  apocalyptic  Christianity  (Q,  the  apocalyptic  discourses,  Rev),  Paul 
and  his  letters,  deuteropauline  Christianity  (2  Thes,  Col,  Eph,  Heb),  Mk,  Mt,  Lk- 
Acts,  Jn  and  1 — 3  Jn,  and  emergent  Catholicism  (Jas,  1 — 2  Pet,  Jude,  Pastorals). 
A  final  chapter  deals  with  Jesus  as  the  presupposition  of  the  NT,  and  there  is  an 
epilogue  on  ways  of  being  religious  in  the  NT.  The  five  appendixes  are  concerned 
with  the  Hellenistic  world  in  NT  times,  the  historical  situation  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  NT  period,  the  canon,  the  text  of  the  NT,  and  English  translations  of  the 
Greek  NT. 

F.  B.  Rhein,  Understanding  the  Nezv  Testament  (rev.  ed. ;  Woodbury,  N.Y.: 
Barron’s,  1974,  paper  $3.25),  xiv  and  387  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  65-23532. 
ISBN:  0-8120-0027-7. 

Formerly  published  as  An  Analytical  Approach  to  the  New  Testament  [NTA 
11,  p.  147],  this  volume  was  written  to  present  the  NT  in  terms  that  do  not  require 
prior  training  to  be  understood.  After  remarks  on  the  historical  background  of 
the  NT,  the  evolution  of  the  NT,  and  the  historical  Jesus  and  his  teachings,  there 
are  chapter-by-chapter  analyses  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation. 
Rhein  is  now  the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Upperville,  Virginia. 

S.  Sandmel,  A  Jewish  Understanding  of  the  New  Testament  (augmented  ed. ; 
New  York:  Ktav,  1974,  cloth  $10,  paper  $3.95),  xxxiv  and  336  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  74-8041.  ISBN:  0-87068-262-8. 

A  reprint  of  the  1957  edition  described  in  NTA  13,  p.  264,  with  a  new  foreword 
and  an  updated  bibliography.  In  the  foreword  the  author  comments  on  the  reception 
of  the  original  publication,  adds  material  on  the  historical  background  of  the  NT, 
and  places  his  views  in  the  context  of  recent  scholarship. 

H.  M.  Shires,  Finding  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1974,  $7.50),  251  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-19600.  ISBN:  0-664-20993-9. 

This  study  of  the  relationships  between  the  two  Testaments  deals  with  these  major 
topics:  the  NT  view  of  the  OT,  how  the  OT  is  used  in  the  NT,  what  was  chosen 
for  citation,  Jesus  and  the  OT,  Christian  doctrine  and  the  OT,  and  the  book  of 
Psalms  in  the  NT.  By  way  of  conclusion  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  NT 
writers’  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  OT,  their  conviction  about  its  incomplete¬ 
ness,  their  discovery  of  new  meanings  in  the  OT  verses,  and  their  belief  in  the 
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uniqueness  of  Christianity.  The  volume  contains  eleven  tables  that  enable  the  reader 
to  work  through  the  particular  passages  for  himself.  Shires,  who  is  professor  of  NT 
at  Episcopal  Divinity  School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  also  the  author  of  The 
Eschatology  of  Paul  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Scholarship  (1966). 

Tlieologischcs  IVorterbuch  sum  Neuen  Testament ,  ed.  G.  Friedrich,  Band  IX  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  Kohlhammer,  1973,  cloth  DM  136),  viii  and  684  pp.  ISBN:  3-17-001060-3. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  final  volume  of  the  TJVNT  the  editor  observes  that  what 
G.  Kittel  in  1928  conceived  as  a  two-volume  project  to  be  carried  out  by  fifteen 
scholars  in  three  years  has  been  completed  after  45  years  and  the  collaboration  of 
105  authors  in  nine  volumes.  (The  Registerband  will  follow.)  The  present  volume 
covers  entries  from  phaind  and  cognates  to  hosanna.  Among  the  lengthier  items  are 
the  articles  on  Pharisaios  (R.  Meyer  and  K.  Weiss),  pherd  and  cognates  (Weiss), 
philed  and  cognates  (G.  Stahlin),  phobeo  and  cognates  (H.  Balz  and  G.  Wanke), 
physis  and  cognates  (H.  Koester),  phone  and  cognates  (O.  Betz),  phos  and 
cognates  (H.  Conzelmann),  chair o  and  cognates  (Conzelmann  and  W.  Zimmerli), 
chcra  (Stahlin),  chrio  and  cognates  (W.  Grundmann,  F.  Hesse,  M.  de  Jonge,  A.  S. 
van  der  Woude),  chronos  (G.  Delling),  and  psyche  and  cognates  (G.  Bertram,  A. 
Dihle,  E.  Jacob,  E.  Lohse,  E.  Schweizer,  K.-W.  Troger). 

Traduction  occumenique  de  la  Bible.  Nouveau  Testament  (Paris:  Cerf  and  Les 
Bergers  et  les  Mages,  1972,  paper),  xiii  and  577  pp.  2  maps. 

Traduction  occumenique  de  la  Bible.  Nouveau  Testament.  Edition  integrale  (Paris: 
Cerf  and  Les  Bergers  et  les  Mages,  1973),  826  pp.,  2  maps,  chart.  Indexed. 

This  latest  French  translation  of  the  NT,  sponsored  by  biblical  societies  the  world 
over,  is  simultaneously  published  by  a  Catholic  (Cerf)  and  a  Protestant  (Les 
Bergers  et  les  Mages)  publishing  house.  It  was  prepared  by  ecumenical  committees 
of  biblical  scholars  working  under  four  coordinators,  two  for  each  Testament. 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  Orthodox  communions  in  France  as  well  as  readers  else¬ 
where  in  Europe  and  overseas  were  consulted.  The  aid  of  literary  and  liturgical 
revisers  as  well  as  the  criticisms  of  the  Alliance  Biblique  Universelle  and  the  French 
Secretariat  for  Christian  Unity  were  sought. 

In  the  first  edition  listed  above,  the  two  sets  of  footnotes  are  brief  and  cover 
alternative  readings,  marginal  notations,  cross-references,  and  such  explanations 
as  are  not  given  in  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  An  asterisk  in  the  body 
of  the  text  refers  to  the  alphabetically  listed  entries  in  the  glossary.  In  the  edition 
integrale  there  is  an  introduction  to  the  NT  as  a  whole  (canon,  text,  background) 
as  well  as  introductions  to  the  individual  books.  Extensive  explanatory  notes  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The  publication  of  the  whole  Bible  is  expected 
in  1975. 
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D.  Atal,  Structure  et  signification  des  cinq  premiers  versets  de  Vhymne  johannique 
au  logos,  Recherches  africaines  de  theologie  3  (Louvain:  Nauwelaerts,  1973,  paper 
425  Bel.  fr. ;  Paris:  Beatrice-Nauwelaerts),  88  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Seynaeve 
and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Universite  de  Lovanium  in  Kinshasa 
in  1968,  this  study  first  deals  with  the  literary  originality  and  structure  of  Jn  1:1-5 
and  then  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  the  problems  raised  by  it. 
The  author  sees  Jn  1:1-5  as  a  resume  of  the  whole  Gospel  focusing  on  the  person 
of  the  Logos  (vv.  1-2)  and  his  salvific  and  revelatory  work  (vv.  3-5).  Atal  is  now 
professor  of  exegesis  on  the  theological  faculty  of  Kinshasa.  The  series  is  published 
for  the  National  University  of  Zaire  by  Nauwelaerts  (Louvain)  and  Beatrice- 
Nauwelaerts  (Paris),  but  the  distributor  is  Vander  in  Louvain. 

F.  Bovon,  Les  derniers  fours  de  Jesus.  Textes  et  evenements,  Fleches  (Neuchatel: 
Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1974,  paper  8  Sw.  fr.),  95  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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Aiming  to  present  to  the  general  public  the  results  of  recent  scholarship 
regarding  the  trial  of  Jesus,  the  author  begins  with  a  review  of  sources  for  the 
passion  and  then  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  condemned  by  the 
Roman  governor  on  account  of  his  messianic  claims.  With  this  fact  as  a  point  of 
departure,  B  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  historical  events  leading  up  to  Jesus’  death. 

J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  Jesus’s  Audience.  The  Social  and  Psychological  Environment 
in  which  He  Worked.  Prolegomena  to  a  Restatement  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  (New 
York:  Seabury,  1973,  $6.95),  240  pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  73-17893.  ISBN:  0-8164-1148-4. 

The  book  comprises  three  lectures  originally  given  to  the  Truro  Diocesan  Clergy 
School  in  1971,  hence  the  foreword  by  J.  M.  Key,  Anglican  Bishop  of  Truro. 
Derrett  aims  “to  describe  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  without  praise  or  blame’’ 
and  to  depict  their  “mental  furniture.”  The  first  lecture  takes  up  the  social  scene 
(marriage,  parental  authority,  tribe,  race,  nation,  the  foreigner,  etc.)  ;  the  second, 
the  economic  and  political  (wages,  political  authority,  notions  of  the  state,  etc.)  ; 
and  the  third,  the  mental  and  intellectual  (Scripture,  the  Law,  superstition,  schools 
of  thought,  etc.).  Seven  appendixes  discuss  1  Cor  9:16-18;  Mt  13:52;  Jesus’  use  of 
Hos  6:6;  “puzzles  created  by  the  Synoptic  writers”;  violence  in  the  kingdom; 
Lk  23:46;  and  Mk  9:43-45.  There  is  also  an  eleven-page  bibliographical  note. 
Derrett  is  also  author  of  Law  in  the  New  Testament  (1970). 

Essays  on  the  Jezvish  Background  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Neotestamentica  6  (Pre¬ 
toria:  Die  Nuwe-Testamentiese  Werkgemeenskap  van  Suid-Afrika,  1972,  paper), 
77  pp.  ISBN:  0-620-00748-6. 

Five  studies  on  various  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  W.  Nicol  on  the  history  of 
Johannine  research  during  the  past  century,  W.  S.  Vorster  on  the  Gospel  as 
language,  C.  van  der  Waal  on  Jn  and  the  OT,  J.  C.  Coetzee  on  life  (eternal  life) 
in  John’s  writings  and  the  Qumran  scrolls,  and  F.  C.  Fensham  on  love  in  John’s 
writings  and  the  Qumran  scrolls.  All  the  articles  except  Nicol’s  were  papers  read 
at  the  8th  meeting  of  the  South  African  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament 
held  at  the  University  of  Pretoria  in  1972.  All  are  abstracted  in  this  issue  of  NT  A. 

W.  R.  Farmer,  The  Last  Tzvelve  Verses  of  Mark,  Society  for  New  Testament 
Studies  Monograph  Series  25  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1974, 
$9.50),  xii  and  124  pp.,  4  plates.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-89003.  ISBN: 
0-521-20414-3. 

The  book  is  in  three  parts,  the  first  providing  the  external  evidence  (and  its 
evaluation)  for  the  ending  of  Mk  and  the  second  dealing  with  the  internal  evidence. 
The  third  part  presents  a  summary  statement  of  the  five  major  alternatives  that 
should  be  considered  as  a  possible  solution,  and  a  conclusion  that  the  question,  as  far 
as  both  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence  are  concerned,  remains  open.  The 
plates  are  the  part  of  the  Mai  fragment  attributed  to  Eusebius  ( Quaestiones  ad 
Marinum ) . 

W.  Feneberg,  S.J.,  Der  Markusprolog.  Studien  zur  Formbestimmung  des  Evange- 
liums,  Studien  zum  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament  36  (Munich:  Kosel,  1974,  paper 
DM  58),  215  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-466-25336-5. 

The  author  uses  various  interpretations  of  Mk  1:1-11  as  a  means  of  exploring 
larger  issues  in  NT  scholarship,  especially  that  of  the  relation  between  historical- 
critical  exegesis  and  hermeneutics.  After  contrasting  the  views  of  O.  Cullmann  and 
R.  Bultmann  on  the  passage,  he  discusses  W.  Marxsen’s  “individualistic”  (i.e. 
redaction-critical)  and  G.  Schille’s  “social”  (i.e.  tradition-historical)  approaches. 
Then  the  significance  of  the  Gospel  as  a  literary  form  and  the  process  by  which  the 
Gospels  were  formed  are  discussed.  Feneberg’s  own  exegesis  of  Mk  1:1-11  con¬ 
cludes  the  volume. 

J.  T.  Forestell,  C.S.B.,  The  Word  of  the  Cross.  Salvation  as  Revelation  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Analecta  Biblica  57  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute  Press,  1974,  paper 
7,500  L  or  $13.15),  xxvii  and  231  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
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Originally  presented  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  in  1970  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation,  this  study  aims  to  show  that  the  “dominant  understanding  of  Christ’s 
work  in  Jn  is  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  through  his  Word”  and  that  “the 
evangelist  understands  the  cross  as  the  culminating  act  of  a  revelatory  process  in 
which  God  manifests  himself  to  men  and  bestows  upon  them  his  own  divine  life.” 
The  major  topics  discussed  are  revelation  as  the  central  theme  of  Johannine  theology, 
the  Johannine  treatment  of  the  cross,  the  Johannine  theology  of  salvation,  the 
elimination  of  sin  in  the  Johannine  theology,  and  the  theological  relationship 
between  1  Jn  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  author  now  teaches  at  St.  Michael’s 
College,  Toronto. 

H.  Frankemolle,  Jahwebund  and  Kirche  Christi.  Studien  cur  Form-  and 
Traditionsgeschichte  des  “ Evangeliums”  nach  Matthaus,  Neutestamentliche  Abhand- 
lungen,  Neue  Folge,  Band  10  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1974,  DM  84),  x  and  429  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-402-03632-0. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Gnilka 
and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Munster  in  1972,  this  study 
investigates  Matthew’s  understanding  of  the  church  by  means  of  form-  and  tradition- 
critical  techniques.  The  major  topics  treated  are  the  Christological  and  theological 
basis  of  the  community  according  to  Mt,  the  individual-personal  concepts  (disciple, 
son,  brother,  servant)  in  Matthean  ecclesiology,  the  collective-metaphorical  concepts 
( laos ,  ekklesia,  ethnos ),  the  promise  and  protection  of  salvation  in  Matthean 
theology,  and  Mt  as  an  interpretation  of  history.  Frankemolle  has  summarized  part 
of  his  research  in  a  recent  article  in  Biblica  [§  18-460].  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Das  Taufverstdndnis  des  Paulus  (1970). 

R.  Geiger,  Die  Lukanischen  Endceitreden.  Studien  cur  Eschatologie  dcs  Lukas- 
Evangeliums,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie,  Bd.  16 
(Bern:  H.  Lang,  1973,  paper  45  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  277  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-261-00850-4. 

This  study  presents  detailed  analyses  of  the  two  Lukan  apocalyptic  discourses  in 
an  effort  to  shed  light  on  Luke’s  understanding  of  eschatology.  Thus  the  major  part 
is  devoted  to  pericope-by-pericope  studies  of  Lk  17:20-37  (with  special  attention 
to  Luke’s  use  of  Q  material)  and  Lk  21:5-34  (with  particular  emphasis  on  his  use 
of  Markan  material).  The  brief  conclusion  compares  the  two  discourses  and  presents 
remarks  on  Luke’s  redactional  activities.  The  author  is  a  research  assistant  at  the 
Hochschule  fiir  Philosophic,  the  Jesuit  philosophical  faculty  in  Munich. 

H.  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  Light  in  the  Darkness.  Studies  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Studies  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1974,  cloth  $3.95,  paper  $2.95),  239  pp.,  29 
figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-5342-0  (cloth),  0-8010-5343-9  (paper). 

Designed  for  class  use,  group  study,  or  personal  reflection,  this  volume  proposes 
“to  discuss  the  Gospel  of  John  paragraph  by  paragraph,  centering  attention  upon 
the  problem  areas.”  In  the  brief  introduction  the  author  deals  with  canonicity  and 
authorship,  date  and  place  of  writing,  and  special  features.  Then  the  text  is  examined 
according  to  this  pattern:  Prologue  (1:1-18),  the  public  ministry  (1:19 — 12:50), 
the  private  instruction  (13 — 17),  and  the  passion  victory  (18 — 20).  Photographs, 
maps,  diagrams,  and  charts  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text.  Kent  has  written 
similar  volumes  on  Acts  and  Heb,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1972. 

V.  Kesich,  The  Gospel  Image  of  Christ.  The  Church  &  Modern  Criticism  (Crest- 
wood,  N.Y.:  St.  Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1972,  paper),  144  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  study  aims  to  acquaint  the  general  reader  with  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  that  have  been  raised  in  Gospel  research  and  to  contribute  to  the  ongoing 
discussion  in  Eastern  Orthodox  circles  about  the  value  of  biblical  criticism  and  its 
use  in  the  church.  The  major  issues  examined  are  the  church  and  criticism,  the 
problem  of  authenticity,  the  gospel  and  the  Gospels,  chronological  and  theological 
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order  in  the  Gospels,  the  early  church’s  adherence  to  the  Gospels,  Jesus’  relations 
with  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  identity  of  Jesus,  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

R.  Kratz,  Auferweckung  als  Befreiung.  Eine  Studie  zur  Passions-  und  Auf er¬ 
st  ehungstheologie  des  Matthaus  ( besonders  Mt  27,62-28,15) ,  Stuttgarter  Bibel- 
studien  65  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1973,  paper  DM  8.80),  93  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03651-6. 

In  an  effort  to  understand  better  the  themes  and  motifs  of  Mt  27:62 — 28:15,  the 
author  studies  OT  and  NT  epiphanies  as  well  as  Christian  and  non-Christian 
“release  miracles”  and  the  role  of  the  “watchers”  in  those  releases.  Then  a  discussion 
of  the  earthquake-motif  in  Mt  is  followed  by  an  exegesis  of  the  passage.  Kratz 
concludes  that  for  Matthew  the  resurrection  is  a  release  from  death.  The  author  is 
assistant  for  NT  in  the  religious  studies  department  of  the  University  of  Frankfurt 
where  he  is  the  student  and  colleague  of  R.  Pesch. 

S.  Legasse,  Les  pauvres  en  esprit.  Fvangile  et  non-violence,  Lectio  divina  78 
(Paris:  Cerf,  1974,  paper  17  F),  122  pp. 

This  volume  presents  commentaries  on  certain  key  passages  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  that  are  usually  brought  up  in  discussions  of  the  theme  “poor  in  spirit”: 
Mt  5:3-12  (“the  Beatitudes  as  a  Christian  program”),  5:21-26  (“neither  fights 
nor  quarrels  among  Christian  brothers”),  5:38-42  (“accept  everything,  reconcile 
everything”),  and  5:43-47  (“love  for  enemies”).  A  concluding  chapter  offers  a 
synthesis  along  with  personal  observations.  Legasse,  who  is  professor  at  the 
Institut  Catholique  de  Toulouse,  is  also  the  author  of  Jesus  et  V Enfant  (1969). 

B.  Lindars  and  B.  Rigaux,  Temoignage  de  Vevangile  de  Jean,  Pour  une  histoire 
de  Jesus  V  (Paris:  Desclee  de  Brouwer,  1974,  paper  25.70  F),  202  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  a  translation,  by  J.  Winandy,  of  L’s  Behind  the 
Fourth  Gospel  \_NTA  16,  p.  240].  The  footnotes  to  the  translation  have  been 
slightly  expanded.  To  L’s  literary  introduction  R  has  added  a  doctrinal  introduction 
dealing  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  doctrinal  perspectives  and 
theology.  This  part  is  developed  under  three  headings:  the  Son  of  God  as  Light,  as 
Truth,  and  as  Life.  Rigaux  has  treated  each  of  the  Synoptics  in  similar  volumes  for 
this  series,  which  also  includes  L.  Cerfaux’s  Jesus  aux  origines  de  la  Tradition 
(1968). 

J.  B.  Metz  and  J.  Moltmann,  Leidensgeschichte.  Zwei  Meditationen  zu  Markus 
8,31-38  (Freiburg — Vienna:  Herder,  1974,  paper  DM  5.80),  58  pp.  ISBN: 
3-451-16924-X. 

The  booklet  presents  two  meditations  prepared  for  the  15th  Deutscher  Evange- 
lische  Kirchentag  held  in  Diisseldorf.  Moltmann  deals  with  the  suffering  of  the 
Son  of  Man  and  the  call  to  discipleship,  while  Metz  treats  the  history  of  the  Messiah 
as  a  history  of  suffering. 

D.  Miller,  The  Adult  Son.  A  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (Des  Moines:  Miller 
Books,  1974,  paper  $3),  v  and  163  pp.  LCN:  74-77418.  ISBN:  0-9600726-1-6. 

By  means  of  literary  analysis  (especially  composition  criticism)  the  author 
arrives  at  a  picture  of  Mk  as  a  Jewish  book  in  the  classical  biblical  tradition,  arguing 
Jewish  questions  with  a  presumably  Jewish  audience.  He  sees  as  the  principal 
themes  in  the  Gospel  (1)  Jesus’  response  to  his  baptismal  experience  of  becoming 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  God  loved  him  as  a  son  and  (2)  Jesus’  response  to 
various  Jewish  traditions  concerning  sonship.  The  main  part  of  the  study  traces 
these  themes  through  the  Gospel.  Miller  teaches  at  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

C.  L.  Mitton,  Jesus.  The  Fact  Behind  the  Faith  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1974, 
paper  $2.95),  152  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  73-20193.  ISBN:  0-8028-1563-4. 
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Written  primarily  for  ministers  and  teachers  responsible  for  Christian  education, 
this  book  aims  to  show  that  a  vivid  and  unmistakably  historical  figure  can  be 
discovered  within  the  Gospel  records  and  that  this  figure  is  recognizably  the  same 
as  the  figure  of  Jesus  who  meets  us  in  the  earliest  form  of  the  tradition  within  the 
Synoptic  Gospels.  After  discussing  the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus,  the  author 
lists  the  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  historical  from  the  non-historical  in  the 
Gospels:  multiple  attestation,  the  independent  confirmation  of  the  Synoptics  by  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  stumbling-block  characteristics  of  Jesus,  and  dissimilarity. 
The  final  chapters  deal  with  historical  features  in  the  portrait  of  Jesus,  historical 
facts  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

A.  Q.  Morton  and  S.  Michaelson,  A  Critical  Concordance  to  the  Gospel  of  John , 
The  Computer  Bible,  vol.  V  (Wooster,  Ohio:  Biblical  Research  Associates,  1974, 
paper  $12.50),  x  and  123  pp. 

Intended  not  only  as  a  reference  aid  but  also  as  a  research  tool,  this  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  six  parts:  a  frequency  profile,  a  word-frequency  list  arranged  according  to 
descending  numerical  occurrence,  a  forward  index  and  word  count,  a  reverse  index 
and  word  count,  a  forward  key-word-in-context  concordance,  and  a  reverse  key¬ 
word-in-context  concordance.  A  brief  introduction  explains  the  genesis  of  the 
concordance  and  provides  instructions  for  its  use.  The  Greek  texts  are  presented  in 
roman  characters  for  which  a  code  of  Greek  equivalences  has  been  devised.  The  text 
of  the  concordance  is  based  upon  The  Greek  Nezv  Testament  (1968)  edited  by 
K.  Aland,  M.  Black,  B.  M.  Metzger,  and  A.  Wikgren.  A  Critical  Concordance  to 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  [NT A  16,  p.  235]  was  previously  published  by  J.  A.  Baird, 
a  general  editor  of  the  series;  Morton  and  Michaelson  published  a  similar  con¬ 
cordance  to  the  Johannine  epistles  in  1971  [NT A  16,  p.  246]. 

B.  Olsson,  Structure  and  Meaning  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  Text-Linguistic 
Analysis  of  John  2:1-11  and  4:1-42,  trans.  J.  Gray,  Coniectanea  Biblica.  New 
Testament  Series  6  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1974,  paper),  vi  and  328  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  91-40-03344-9. 

Describing  his  method  as  ‘Textual  exegetics,”  the  author  starts  from  the  text  as 
we  now  have  it,  analyzes  the  semantic  structures  of  the  text,  establishes  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  structure  and  the  message  that  the  author  intended,  and 
describes  the  text’s  linguistic  and  literary  character.  In  the  main  part  of  the  book 
he  applies  this  method  to  Jn  2:1-11  (a  “narrative”  text)  and  4:1-42  (a  “dialogue” 
text)  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  message  of  these  two  texts  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  same — how  the  people  of  the  new  covenant  is  born  from  that  of  the  old. 
There  are  also  observations  on  the  interpretative  elements  in  Jn,  the  remarks  of  the 
narrator,  the  Paraclete  as  interpreter,  and  the  beloved  disciple.  Brief  discussions  of 
the  environment,  age,  and  prehistory  of  the  texts  conclude  the  volume.  Olsson  is 
docent  in  NT  at  the  University  of  Uppsala. 

B.  Papa,  La  cristologia  dei  Sinottici  e  degli  Atti  degli  Apostoli  (Cassano:  Ecu- 
inenica  Editrice,  1972,  2,000  L),  118  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  a  section  on  the  historical  Jesus,  there  are  separate  chapters  on  the 
Christologies  of  Mark  (e.g.  Easter  Christology,  eschatological  Christology), 
Matthew  (e.g.  Messiah,  Master,  Lord),  and  Luke  in  his  Gospel  (e.g.  center  of 
salvation  history,  prophet,  savior)  and  in  Acts  (i.e.  the  Christology  of  Luke  and 
of  his  sources).  The  volume  also  contains  a  preface  by  O.  da  Spinetoli. 

W.  Schenk,  Der  Passionsbericht  nach  Markus.  Untersuchungen  zur  Uberlieferungs- 
geschiclite  der  Passionstraditionen  (Gutersloh:  Mohn,  1974,  DM  48),  285  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-579-04081-2. 

This  study  begins  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  crucifixion  pericope  in  Mk 
15:20b-41  (and  parr.)  and  then  examines  individually  those  passages  that  make 
up  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  Markan  passion  narrative.  The  focus 
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throughout  the  work  is  tradition  history.  The  author  concludes  that  in  constructing 
his  account  of  Jesus’  passion  Mark  employed  two  strands  of  tradition,  a  very  old 
one  marked  by  the  use  of  the  historical  present,  and  a  second  strand,  old  but  probably 
somewhat  more  recent  than  the  other,  with  an  apocalyptic  orientation.  Schenk  is 
also  the  author  of  Der  Segen  im  Neuen  Testament  (1967). 

G.  Schille,  Offen  fur  alle  Menschen.  Redaktionsgeschiclitliche  Beobachtungen  zur 
Theologie  des  Markus-Evangeliums,  Arbeiten  zur  Theologie,  Heft  55  (Stuttgart: 
Calwer,  1974,  paper  DM  9.80),  99  pp.  ISBN:  3-766 8-0451-0. 

After  a  brief  review  of  some  recent  (especially  redaction-critical)  studies  on  Mk, 
the  author  discusses  the  Evangelist  himself  and  the  traditions  used  by  him.  Then 
he  focuses  on  Mark’s  view  of  the  Christian  community  as  the  community  of  the  as 
yet  uncompleted,  the  servant  of  all  men,  and  the  gathering-place  of  humanity.  Under 
these  three  headings  specific  texts  and  major  issues  in  Markan  scholarship  are 
discussed.  The  final  chapter  compares  the  theological  outlooks  of  Mark  and  Paul. 
Schille  is  also  the  author  of  Osterglaube  (1973),  which  appeared  in  the  same  series. 

A.  Trocme,  Jesus  and  the  Nonviolent  Revolution,  trans.  M.  H.  Shank  and  M.  E. 
Miller,  Christian  Peace  Shelf  6  (Scottdale,  Pa.:  Herald,  1973,  $7.95),  211  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN :  73-9934.  ISBN:  0-8361-1719-0. 

Originally  published  as  Jesus  et  la  revolution  non  violente  [NT A  7,  p.  148],  this 
study  begins  with  the  thesis  that  Jesus’  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  of  God  included 
the  proclamation  of  a  jubilee  year  in  A.D.  26/27.  The  second  part  surveys  the 
history  of  violence  and  non-violence  in  Jewish  history  from  Elijah  to  the  time  of 
Herod,  while  the  final  part  traces  Jesus’  extension  of  the  Jewish  religious  horizon 
in  choosing  non-violent  resistance  rather  than  the  way  of  sacral  violence  to  institute 
the  kingdom.  Three  appendixes  present  English  translations  of  relevant  texts  from 
Josephus  and  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  This  English  edition  contains  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  by  M.  E.  Miller,  one  of  the  translators. 

G.  Vermes,  Jesus  the  Jew.  A  Historian's  Reading  of  the  Gospels  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1973,  $6.95),  286  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-18516. 

Concerned  primarily  with  what  he  describes  as  “the  primitive,  genuine,  historical 
significance  of  words  and  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,”  the  author  first  attempts 
to  place  Jesus  in  his  proper  historical  setting  with  chapters  on  Jesus  the  Jew, 
Jesus  and  Galilee,  and  Jesus  and  charismatic  Judaism.  The  second  part  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  titles  applied  to  Jesus  (Prophet,  Lord,  Messiah,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of 
God)  in  an  effort  to  determine  their  impact  in  a  lst-century-A.D.  milieu.  The 
author  concludes  that  the  point  of  departure  for  any  new  study  of  Jesus  must  be  his 
close  affinity  to  the  holy  miracle  workers  of  Galilee  such  as  Honi  and  Hanina  ben 
Dosa.  Vermes  is  reader  in  Jewish  studies  and  professorial  fellow  at  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

P.  Zarrella,  La  risurrezione  di  Gesu.  Storia  e  messaggio,  Questioni  aperte 
(Assisi:  Cittadella,  1973,  paper  1,400  L),  145  pp. 

After  a  survey  of  scholarship  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  resurrection, 
the  author  discusses  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  preaching  of  the  early  church 
(with  special  emphasis  on  1  Cor  15:1-11)  and  then  examines  the  resurrection 
accounts  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  final  two  chapters  deal  with  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  history  and  as  message.  An  appendix  presents  a  synopsis  of  the  relevant 
Gospel  accounts  in  Italian  translation. 
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S.  S.  Bartchy,  Mallon  Chresai:  First-Century  Slavery  and  the  Interpretation  of 
1  Corinthians  7 :21,  Dissertation  Series  11  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature,  1973,  paper  $2.50),  ix  and  199  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  73-83723.  ISBN: 
0-88414-022-9. 
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After  discussing  the  problems  encountered  in  1  Cor  7:21  and  sketching  the 
history  of  the  verse’s  interpretation,  the  author  examines  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  then  studies  Paul’s  response  throughout  1  Cor  to  the 
theology  and  ethics  of  his  pneumatic  opponents  in  Corinth.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
he  analyzes  Paul’s  style  of  arguing  in  1  Cor  7,  the  form  and  unity  of  the  chapter, 
and  the  function  of  7:17-24  within  the  chapter  and  of  7:21  within  "the  pericope.  He 
translates  the  verse:  “Were  you  a  slave  when  you  were  called?  Don’t  worry  about 
it.  But  if,  indeed,  you  become  manumitted,  by  all  means  [as  a  freedman]  live 
according  to  [God’s  calling].”  The  study  was  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation 
under  the  direction  of  H.  Koester  and  presented  to  Harvard  University  in  1971. 

N.  Beaupere,  Saint  Paul  et  la  foie,  Lire  la  Bible  35  (Paris:  Cerf,  1973,  paper 
17.80  F),  162  pp.  Bibliography. 

Originally  presented  as  a  dissertation  for  the  licentiate  to  the  theological  faculty 
at  Lyon,  this  study  seeks  to  define  Christian  joy  by  investigating  the  theme  in 
Paul’s  writings.  The  major  topics  discussed  are  the  language  of  joy,  the  experience 
of  joy  and  the  response  to  the  good  news,  Paul’s  apostolic  joy,  Christ  as  the  joy 
of  the  Christian,  the  charism  of  joy,  and  the  mystery  of  Christian  joy.  The  volume 
also  contains  a  brief  preface  by  A.  George. 

H.  Burki,  Der  erste  Brief  des  Paulas  an  Timotheus,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel 
(Wuppertal:  R.  Brockhaus,  1974,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  16.80),  235  pp.  ISBN: 
3-417-00473-x  (cloth),  3-417-00474-8  (paper). 

In  his  introduction  the  author  reviews  the  various  hypotheses  about  the  authorship 
and  date  of  the  Pastorals  and  concludes  that  they  represent  the  last  three  letters 
written  by  Paul  prior  to  his  death.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  a  pericope- 
by-pericope  commentary  on  the  German  text  of  1  Tim;  notes  on  matters  of  detail 
are  placed  in  footnotes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  There  are  also  appendixes  on  the 
formulas  of  greeting  in  the  Pauline  letters,  law  and  gospel,  good  works,  the  place  of 
women  in  1  Tim  2:9-15,  and  the  “household  of  God”  in  1  Tim  3:15,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  themes  for  discussion  in  Bible  study  groups. 

W.  de  Boor,  Die  Briefe  des  Johannes,  Wuppertaler  Studienbibel  (Wuppertal:  R. 
Brockhaus,  1974,  cloth  DM  24,  paper  16.80),  207  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-417-00475-6 
(cloth),  3-417-00476-4  (paper). 

In  his  introduction  the  author  discusses  the  unique  character  of  the  Johannine 
epistles,  the  “false  teachers,”  the  authorship  of  the  letters  (the  apostle  John),  the 
recipients,  date,  literary  unity,  and  the  special  significance  of  the  epistles.  The  main 
part  of  the  volume  is.  a  pericope-by-pericope  commentary  on  the  texts  presented  in 
German  translation.  The  author  has  contributed  six  other  volumes  to  the  series  and 
is  its  general  editor. 

R.  Earle,  Word  Meanings  in  the  New  Testament,  vol.  3:  Romans  (Grand  Rapids: 
Baker,  1974,  $4.95),  261  pp. 

Designed  primarily  for  preachers  and  students,  this  volume  proceeds  chapter  by 
chapter  through  Romans  in  the  effort  to  explain  the  meanings  of  some  350  signifi¬ 
cant  words  and  phrases  and  to  offer  interpretations  of  the  epistle  in  the  light  of 
these  studies.  The  Greek  terms  as  well  as  the  views  of  previous  translators  and 
commentators  are  discussed.  The  author  is  professor  of  NT  at  Nazarene  Theological 
Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

V.  Eller,  The  Most  Revealing  Book  of  the  Bible :  Making  Sense  out  of  Revelation 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1974,  paper  $3.95),  214  pp.  LCN:  74-2495.  ISBN: 
0-8028-1572-3. 

Observing  that,  for  the  author  of  Revelation,  Jesus  is  both  the  revealer  and  the 
content  of  the  revelation,  the  author  studies  the  work  according  to  this  pattern: 
introduction  (1:1-20),  the  revealer’s  letters  to  seven  actual  churches  of  the  end-time 
(2:1 — 3:22),  the  control  of  history  in  the  end-time  (4:1 — 5:14),  the  end-time  as 
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seven  seals  (6:1 — 8:1),  the  end-time  as  seven  trumpets  (8:2 — 11:19),  the  end-time 
as  freehand  sketch  (12:1 — 14:20),  the  end-time  intensification  as  seven  bowls 
(15:1 — 16:21),  the  events  of  the  end  (17:1 — 20:3),  the  apportioning  of  mankind 
(20:4-15),  and  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  (21:1 — 22:21).  Sections  from 
the  NEB  and  the  author’s  exposition  are  interspersed.  Inside  the  front  cover  there 
is  a  chart  illustrating  the  understanding  of  history  in  Revelation;  inside  the  back 
cover  there  is  an  outline  of  the  content  of  Revelation.  Eller  is  professor  of  religion 
at  LaVerne  College  in  California. 

Epistolarium  Leningradiense/Het  Epistolarium  van  Leningrad,  ed.  C.  C.  de  Bruin, 
Corpus  Sacrae  Scripturae  Neerlandicae  Medii  Aevi.  Series  Minor.  Tomus  III: 
Epistolaria,  vol.  1  (Leiden:  Brill,  1974,  36  gld.),  viii  and  165  pp.,  3  plates.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-03888-4. 

The  Leningrad  MS  (Akademie  van  Wetenschappen  XX.I.LXIII),  which  contains 
the  oldest  copy  of  the  medieval  Dutch  version  of  the  Psalms,  also  has  an  epistolary 
that  can  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest  translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Dutch  language.  Written  in  the  West  Flemish  dialect,  it  comes  from  the  end  of 
the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century.  This  volume  presents  the  medieval  Dutch 
texts  of  the  various  biblical  passages  from  the  OT  and  NT,  along  with  variants 
from  three  other  versions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  The  headings  to  the  readings 
are  also  presented.  There  is  a  brief  introduction  to  the  volume  by  the  editor,  three 
photographs  of  texts,  and  an  index  of  the  biblical  passages.  Other  volumes  in  the 
series  were  described  in  NTA  16,  pp.  364-365,  and  18,  p.  378. 

F.  L.  Fisher,  Paid  and  His  Teachings  (Nashville:  Broadman,  1974,  $5.25),  160 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN :  73-83829.  ISBN:  0-8054-1339-1. 

Convinced  of  Paul’s  importance  for  Christian  beginnings  and  his  relevance  to 
modern  religious  life,  the  author  first  discusses  Paul’s  Jewish  background,  his 
conversion,  and  his  basic  views  on  Christ,  salvation,  church,  Christian  life,  and 
the  last  things.  The  other  two  major  parts  of  the  book  treat  Paul’s  struggle  with  the 
Judaizers  and  his  response  to  the  threat  of  the  Gnosticizers ;  the  impact  of  both  of 
these  movements  on  Paul’s  thought  is  also  investigated.  Fisher  has  taught  NT 
interpretation  at  Golden  Gate  Baptist  Seminary  in  Mill  Valley,  California,  since 
1952. 

B.  Fjarstedt,  Synoptic  Tradition  in  1  Corinthians.  Themes  and  Clusters  of  Theme 
Words  in  1  Corinthians  1 — 4  and  9  (Uppsala:  Teologiska  Institutionen,  Upjpsala 
Universitet,  1974,  paper),  191  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Uppsala  University  in  1974,  this 
study  first  surveys  the  debate  on  early  church  tradition  and  then  discusses  Paul’s 
relationship  to  the  type  of  tradition  now  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Then,  after 
methodological  considerations  on  associations  and  allusions,  the  author  investigates 
“the  worker  is  worthy  of  his  salary”  in  1  Cor  9  and  elsewhere,  “a  faithful  servant 
is  required”  in  1  Cor  4  and  elsewhere,  “in  search  of  wisdom”  in  1  Cor  1:17 — 2:16 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  church  as  plantation  and  building  in  1  Cor  3  and  elsewhere. 
Fjarstedt  concludes:  “The  very  negative  statement  by  many  New  Testament 
scholars,  that  Paul  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is 
not  possible.  If  Paul  has  written  these  passages  in  1  Corinthians,  he  knew  a 
synoptic  type  of  material  and  made  use  of  it.” 

W.  Grundmann,  Der  Brief  des  Judas  und  der  zweite  Brief  des  Petrus,  Theo- 
logischer  Handkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  XV  (Berlin:  Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt,  1974,  M  9.80),  xiv  and  126  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  remarks  on  the  historical  and  theological  presuppositions  of  Jude  and 
2  Pet,  G  characterizes  Jude  as  a  circular  letter  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian 
probably  to  churches  between  Antioch  and  Jerusalem  with  large  Jewish-Christian 
memberships.  2  Pet  is  viewed  as  the  testament  of  Peter  in  epistolary  form  written 
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by  a  Hellenistic  Jewish  Christian.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
pericope-by-pericope  explication  of  the  texts  of  the  two  writings.  Interspersed 
throughout  the  commentary  are  excursuses  on  the  understanding  of  faith  in  Jude, 
thought  and  expression  in  2  Pet  1:1-11,  the  Christology  of  2  Pet,  the  motif  of  the 
way  in  the  Peter-tradition  and  its  origin,  Jude  and  2  Pet  2,  and  hope  for  the 
parousia  and  the  parousia’s  delay.  Grundmann  is  also  the  author  of  the  commentaries 
on  Mt  and  Lk  in  the  series. 

C.  Haas,  M.  de  Jonge,  and  J.  L.  Swellengrebel,  A  Translator's  Handbook  on 
the  Letters  of  John,  Helps  for  Translators,  vol.  XIII  (London:  United  Bible 
Societies,  1972,  paper),  171  pp.  ISBN:  3-438-07800-7. 

Although  this  handbook  differs  in  arrangement  and  format  from  its  predecessors 
on  Mk  and  Lk,  its  purposes  are  the  same — to  bring  the  reader  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  original  text  and  to  serve  as  a  tool  for  translating  the  Johannine  epistles  into 
receptor  languages.  For  all  three  letters  there  are  introductory  remarks,  sections 
of  text  quoted  from  the  RSV  and  TEV  side  by  side,  and  detailed  explications.  A 
glossary  of  technical  terms  is  also  included. 

H.  Merklein,  Christus  und  die  Kirche.  Die  theologische  Grundstruktur  des  Epheser- 
briefes  nach  Eph  2,11-18,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  66  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches 
Bibelwerk,  1973,  paper  DM  10.80),  107  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-03661-3. 

This  study  arose  from  a  chapter  in  the  author’s  doctoral  dissertation,  published  as 
Das  kirchliche  Amt  nach  dem  Epheserbrief  (1973).  After  preliminary  remarks  on 
the  concept  of  “mystery”  and  its  connection  with  Eph  2:11-18,  M  presents  a  detailed 
analysis  and  exegesis  of  the  whole  passage.  The  second  major  section  concerns  the 
theological  outlook  of  Eph  and  its  place  in  the  Pauline  tradition.  Merklein,  who  is 
now  assistant  to  R.  Schnackenburg  and  is  preparing  his  Habilitationsschrift,  has 
also  written  a  recent  article  on  the  tradition  and  composition  of  Eph  2:14-18 
[§  17-1056]. 

B.  A.  Pearson,  The  Pneumatikos-Psychikos  Terminology  in  1  Corinthians.  A  Study 
in  the  Theology  of  the  Corinthian  Opponents  of  Paul  and  Its  Relation  to  Gnosticism, 
Dissertation  Series  12  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1973, 
paper  $2.50),  xii  and  147  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  73-92202.  ISBN:  0-88414-034-2. 

The  revision  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  H.  Koester  and  presented  to 
Harvard  University  in  1968,  this  study  seeks  to  clarify  the  theology  of  Paul’s 
Corinthian  opponents.  After  discussing  the  conceptual  background  in  the  Hellenistic 
world  of  the  term  psychikos  in  the  contrast  pneumatikos-psychikos,  the  author 
presents  an  exegetical  study  of  the  relevant  verses  of  1  Cor  15  and  draws  attention 
to  the  Hellenistic- Jewish  tradition  of  the  exegesis  of  Gen  2:7  as  the  origin  of  the 
terminology.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  exegesis  of  1  Cor  2  and  the  “Wisdom” 
theology  of  the  Corinthian  opponents,  the  use  of  pneumatikos  in  1  Cor  12 — 14, 
and  the  function  of  Gen  2:7  in  the  gnostic  exegetical  tradition.  Pearson  is  now 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

J.  Philip,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A  Commentary  (Aberdeen:  Didasko,  1973, 
paper  60p),  192  pp. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  church  at  Rome,  the  occasion 
of  the  epistle,  its  major  textual  problems,  and  its  content,  the  author  presents  a 
verse-by-verse  exposition  according  to  this  pattern:  prologue  (1:1-17),  mankind’s 
lack  of  "righteousness  (1:18 — 3:20),  the  divine  provision  of  righteousness  (3:21 — 
8:39),  the  refusal  of  righteousness  by  Israel  (9:1 — 11:36),  the  divine  righteousness 
applied  (12:1 — 15:33),  and  the  epilogue  (16:1-27).  Philip  is  associated  with 
Holyrood  Abbey  (Church  of  Scotland)  in  Edinburgh. 

W.  H.  G.  Thomas,  Studies  in  Colossians  and  Philemon,  ed.  W.  G.  T.  Gillespie 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1973,  $5.95),  201  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  73-86806. 
ISBN:  0-8010-8810-0. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  volume  is  a  revision  of  Thomas’s  1923  publication 
Christ  Pre-eminent :  Studies  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  in  accordance  with 
unpublished  notes  left  by  the  editor’s  father  at  his  death,  as  well  as  some  published 
materials.  The  section  on  Philemon  is  the  editor’s  composition  from  her  father’s 
unpublished  outline  notes.  A  1921  article  on  Paul’s  life  and  work  is  reprinted  as 
one  appendix;  another,  which  provides  a  general  survey  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  is 
from  unpublished  notes.  Thomas  (1861-1924)  was  a  well-known  evangelical 
teacher  of  British  origin  who  later  became  a  co-founder  of  Dallas  Theological 
Seminary. 

R.  A.  Ward,  Commentary  on  1  &  2  Thessalonians  (Waco,  Tex.:  Word,  1973, 
$5.95),  178  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  73-87125. 

Based  on  the  RSV  with  reference  to  the  Greek  and  to  other  translations,  this 
commentary  provides  verse-by-verse  exposition  of  1 — 2  Thes  prefaced  with  an 
introduction  to  each  epistle.  The  historical  background  is  examined  briefly,  and 
external  and  internal  evidence  is  weighed  to  conclude  that  both  letters  are  Pauline 
and  were  written  in  A.D.  50  or  51,  probably  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 
Separate  sections  are  presented  on  the  theology  of  each  epistle.  Ward  is  rector  of 
St.  John’s  (Stone)  Church  and  rural  dean  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

U.  Wilckens,  Rechtfertigung  als  Freiheit.  Paulusstudien  (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener,  1974,  paper  DM  24),  245  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0401-2. 

These  seven  studies,  which  are  especially  concerned  with  the  apparent  antinomies 
in  Paul’s  thought,  deal  with  Paul’s  conversion  as  a  history-of-religions  problem 
[§  4-716],  the  justification  of  Abraham  according  to  Rom  4  (1961),  a  response  to 
G.  Klein  on  the  exegesis  of  Rom  3:21 — 4:25  [§  9-1001],  Paul’s  statement  that  no 
man  can  be  justified  by  the  works  of  the  Law  (1969),  the  purpose  and  structure  of 
Rom  [previously  unpublished],  interpreting  Lk-Acts  in  a  period  of  existentialist 
theology  (1966),  and  Rom  13:1-7  [previously  unpublished]. 

G.  B.  Wilson,  Galatians.  A  Digest  of  Reformed  Comment  (Edinburgh — Carlisle, 
Pa.:  Banner  of  Truth,  1973,  paper  35p  or  $1.45),  127  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
0-85151-179-1. 

- ,  2  Corinthians.  A  Digest  of  Reformed  Comment  (Edinburgh — Carlisle,  Pa.: 

Banner  of  Truth,  1973,  paper  35p  or  $1.45),  173  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
0-85151-168-6. 

Each  volume  provides  a  short  introduction  by  Wilson  and  verse-by-verse  com¬ 
ments  drawn  from  a  number  of  exegetes,  most  of  whom  belong  to  the  Reformed 
tradition.  The  bibliography  provides  a  key  to  the  sources  of  these  comments.  Wilson, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  Birkby  Baptist  Church  in  Huddersfield,  England,  has  produced 
similar  volumes  on  Rom,  1  Cor,  and  Heb. 
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N.  Anderson,  A  Lawyer  among  the  Theologians  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1973, 
paper  $3.95),  240  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-21894.  ISBN:  0-8028-1565-0. 

Anderson,  who  is  an  Anglican  layman  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Advanced 
Legal  Studies  at  the  University  of  London,  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  way 
in  which  a  lawyer  is  trained  to  assess  evidence,  whether  documentary  or  oral.  Then 
he  deals  with  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith;  the  resurrection;  sin, 
forgiveness,  judgment;  and  the  difference  in  being  a  Christian  today  (the  critique 
of  a  recent  book  of  the  same  title  by  J.  A.  T.  Robinson).  The  book  grew  out  of 
the  McLean  Lectures  given  in  1972  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  and  Em¬ 
manuel  College  in  Saskatoon. 

W.  D.  Davies,  The  Gospel  and  the  Land.  Early  Christianity  and  Jewish  Territorial 
Doctrine  (Berkeley — London:  University  of  California  Press,  1974,  $15),  xv  and 
521  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-82228.  ISBN:  0-520-02278-5. 
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After  discussing  the  theme  of  the  land  in  the  OT,  the  author  traces  the  motif  in 
the  apocrypha  and  pseudepigrapha,  the  Qumran  writings,  and  rabbinic  literature. 
He  concludes  that  there  “was  no  one  doctrine  of  the  land,  clearly  defined  and 
normative,  but,  as  is  usual  in  Judaism,  a  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  expectations 
variously  and  unsystematically  entertained.”  In  the  second  part  D  examines  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  for  their 
attitudes  toward  the  land  of  Israel  and  then  deals  with  Jesus’  views  on  the  topic. 
The  witness  of  the  NT  is  seen  as  twofold:  (1)  the  land,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Temple 
have  been  transcended;  (2)  wherever  Christ  is  or  has  been  is  holy  space.  There 
are  appendixes  on  the  mutual  dependence  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  [§  13-422],  R.  Ardrey’s  The  Territorial 
Imperative  (1966),  and  the  theory  of  Galilee  as  the  land  of  salvation  (by  G. 
Stemberger).  Davies  is  George  Washington  Ivey  Professor  of  Christian  Origins 
at  Duke  University. 

C.  Duquoc,  Christologie.  Essai  dogmatique.  II :  Le  Messie,  Cogitatio  Fidei  6 7  (new 
ed. ;  Paris:  Cerf,  1974,  paper),  354  pp. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  dealt  with  Jesus’  historical  sayings  and  attitudes 
as  well  as  the  titles  attributed  to  him.  This  second  volume  takes  the  paschal  mystery 
as  its  “axis  for  reflection”  on  the  passion,  exaltation,  redemption,  messianism, 
parousia,  and  revelation.  These  issues  are  investigated  in  the  light  of  the  biblical 
evidence  and  the  perspectives  of  contemporary  theology.  Throughout  the  study  the 
author  stresses  that  the  risen  Lord  must  not  be  separated  from  the  historical  Jesus; 
he  concludes  by  drawing  attention  to  the  singularity  of  Jesus.  The  first  edition  was 
published  in  1972. 

- ,  Jesus,  homme  libre.  Esquisse  d’une  christologie  (2nd  ed. ;  Paris:  Cerf, 

1974,  paper  14  F),  135  pp. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  insists  that  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  Christ  of 
faith  must  not  be  separated  or  played  off  one  against  the  other.  The  major  topics 
discussed  in  the  book  are  the  role  of  the  Easter  event  in  Christology,  Jesus  as  a 
free  man,  Jesus  as  judged  by  his  contemporaries,  Jesus’  witness  about  himself, 
the  trial  and  death,  the  Easter  experience,  Jesus’  liberating  power,  and  Jesus  as  the 
Son  and  the  “human  face”  of  God. 

t 

T.  W.  Guzie,  S.J.,  Jesus  and  the  Eucharist  (New  York — Toronto:  Paulist,  1974, 
$5.95),  161  pp.  LCN :  73-90069.  ISBN:  0-8091-0186-6. 

After  preliminary  remarks  on  mythical  thinking  and  religious  language,  the 
author  places  the  Last  Supper  in  its  Jewish  context  and  explores  the  meaning  of 
Jesus’  actions  there.  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  bread  and  wine,  the  cross  and 
the  Eucharist,  symbolism,  magic  and  mystery,  and  sacrifice.  Throughout,  G  deals 
with  these  topics  in  the  light  of  the  NT,  history,  theology,  and  contemporary 
experience.  Guzie  teaches  theology  at  Marquette  University. 

K.  Hein,  Eucharist  and  Excommunication.  A  study  in  early  Christian  doctrine  and 
discipline,  Europaische  Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie,  Bd.  19  (Bern: 
H.  Lang,  1973,  paper  60  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  xiii  and  491  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-261-00882-2. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Ratzinger 
and  presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen  in  1972,  this  study 
approaches  the  issue  of  the  Eucharist  and  excommunication  in  the  light  of  the 
biblical  and  patristic  evidence.  Under  the  heading  of  “biblical  roots”  the  author 
deals  with  cultic  discipline  in  Judaism,  religious  discipline  in  the  Gospels,  Judas 
and  the  Last  Supper,  the  Eucharistic  character  of  the  church,  the  historical  basis 
of  ecclesial  excommunication,  discipline  in  the  Pauline  and  Pastoral  epistles,  and 
discipline  in  Heb,  the  catholic  epistles,  and  Rev.  The  second  part  then  traces  these 
issues  in  patristic  writings  up  through  the  time  of  Cyprian.  In  an  epilogue  H 
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discusses  the  relevance  of  his  research  in  approaching  the  present-day  ecumenical 
problem  of  intercommunion. 

j Jesus?  De  Vhistoire  a  la  foi,  Heritage  et  projet  9  (Montreal:  Fides,  1974,  paper 
$5),  220  pp.  ISBN:  0-7755-0494-7. 

The  volume  of  collected  essays  inaugurates  the  section  of  Etudes  bibliques  in  the 
series.  The  essays  were  originally  public  lectures  given  in  1973  by  the  members  of 
the  biblical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Montreal.  Their  overall  plan  was  to  show 
how  exegesis  can  trace  an  evolution  in  the  NT  from  the  historical  Jesus  to  the 
Christ  of  faith.  The  volume  is  in  six  parts  with  two  essays  to  each  part.  Under 
“Jesus:  What  did  he  say?”  there  is  an  essay  on  Yahweh-King  in  the  OT  (R. 
Proulx)  and  another  on  the  kingdom  as  the  center  of  Jesus’  preaching  (L.  Audet)  ; 
under  “Jesus:  Revolutionary,”  one  on  the  politico-religious  movements  and  parties 
in  Jesus’  time  (A.  Legault)  and  one  on  the  revolution  of  Jesus  (J.  Martucci)  ; 
under  “Jesus:  What  did  he  say  of  himself?”  one  on  the  Son  of  Man  in  apocalyptic 
literature  (M.-G.  Bulteau)  and  one  on  Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man  (G.  Rochais)  ; 
under  “Jesus:  Risen?”  one  on  OT  anthropology  and  the  resurrection  (J.  Harvey) 
and  another  on  the  language  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  (A.  Cousineau)  ;  under 
“Jesus:  What  did  they  say  of  him?”  one  on  the  titles  of  God  and  messiah  in  the 
OT  (V.  Yelle)  and  another  on  the  evolution  of  Christo  logical  titles  (A.  Myre)  ; 
and  under  “Jesus:  God?”  one  on  Yahweh  in  the  OT  (G.  Couturier)  and  one  on 
the  divinity  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (J.-L.  D’Aragon). 

W.  G.  Kummel,  Romer  7  und  das  Bild  des  Menschen  im  Neuen  Testament.  Zwei 
Studien,  Theologische  Bucherei  53  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1974,  paper  DM  22.50),  xx 
and  234  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-459-00893-8. 

Reproduced  photomechanically  in  this  volume  are  the  author’s  1929  doctoral 
dissertation  on  Rom  7  and  the  conversion  of  Paul  as  well  as  K’s  1948  monograph 
on  the  image  of  man  in  the  NT.  The  volume  also  contains  the  supplementary  notes 
from  the  1960  English  version  of  the  second  study  entitled  Man  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  [NT A  8,  pp.  299-300],  recent  bibliographical  information,  an  index  of  biblical 
references,  and  a  list  of  errata  in  the  original  publications. 

D.  Mollat,  U experience  de  V Esprit  Saint  selon  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Renouveau 
2  (2nd  ed.  rev.  &  enlarged;  Paris:  Editions  du  Feu  Nouveau,  1973,  paper  5  F), 
64  pp. 

The  author  begins  by  defining  “experience”  as  “the  immediate  knowledge  of  a 
concrete  reality”  and  then  studies  the  “experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  in  Acts,  the 
Pauline  epistles,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  1  Jn.  This  booklet  represents  the 
revision  of  an  article  published  in  Axes  in  1973 ;  an  English  version  can  be  found  in 
OneChrist  [§  19-294]. 

P.-G.  Muller,  CHRISTOS  ARCHEGOS.  Der  religionsgeschichtliche  und  theo¬ 
logische  Hintergrund  einer  neutestamentlichen  Christusprddikation,  Europaische 
Hochschulschriften,  Reihe  XXIII:  Theologie,  Bd.  28  (Bern:  H.  Lang,  1973,  paper 
54  Sw.  fr. ;  Frankfurt:  P.  Lang),  432  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-261-01071-1. 

This  study  begins  with  a  review  of  scholarship  on  the  Christological  title  archegos, 
together  with  methodological  reflections  on  its  interpretation.  Then  the  major  parts 
of  the  book  are  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  term’s  interpretation;  a  diachronic 
analysis  under  the  theme  of  “leading”  in  the  OT,  Judaism,  and  Gnosticism;  a 
synchronic  analysis  of  archegos  in  the  NT ;  the  Christological  motif  of  “leading” 
in  the  NT ;  and  the  theological  import  of  the  NT  term  archegos.  The  study  was 
originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  Mussner  and 
presented  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Regensburg  in  1972. 

II  problema  cristologico  oggi,  Orizzonti  nuovi  (Assisi:  Cittadella,  1973,  paper  3,000 
L),  272  pp.  Bibliographies. 
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Papers  prepared  for  the  5th  national  congress  of  the  Associazione  Teologica 
Italiana  held  at  Assisi  in  1973.  G.  Segalla’s  article  on  the  Christology  of  the  NT 
deals  with  the  prehistory  of  Christology,  Jesus  as  the  origin  of  Christology  and 
the  Christological  tradition,  the  unity  in  the  variety  of  Christological  patterns,  and 
the  continuity  in  the  development  of  Christology.  R.  Cantalamessa  discusses  patristic 
Christology,  and  G.  Moiolo  examines  the  status  quaestionis  of  Christological  dis¬ 
course.  There  are  also  brief  articles  by  C.  Molari  and  D.  Bonifazi  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  L.  Sartori. 

Quel  Gesu,  Questioni  aperte  (Assisi:  Cittadella,  1973,  paper  2,000  L),  212  pp. 

Twelve  papers  prepared  for  the  30th  Corso  di  Studi  held  at  Assisi  in  1972.  Of 
most  relevance  to  NT  studies  are  the  contributions  of  O.  da  Spinetoli  on  compre¬ 
hending  Christ  today  from  a  biblical  point  of  view  and  C.  M.  Martini  on  the  witness 
of  the  first  Christians  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Church  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  W.  J.  O’Hara 
(New  York:  Seabury,  1974,  paper  $4.95),  222  pp.  LCN :  65-18368.  ISBN:  0-8164- 
2585-X. 

A  paperback  reissue  of  the  English  translation  first  published  in  1965  by  Herder 
and  Herder  [NT A  10,  p.  292],  whose  backlist  has  been  taken  over  by  Seabury. 
The  present  volume  is  issued  as  part  of  the  Crossroad  Books  series. 

Taufe  und  neue  Existenz,  ed.  E.  Schott  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1973, 
paper  M  7.80),  180  pp.  Indexed. 

Nine  papers  prepared  for  the  symposium  of  the  Hochschullehrgang  der  Luther- 
Akademie  (Sondershausen)  held  in  1970  in  Schwerin.  Of  relevance  to  NT  studies 
are  the  contributions  of  G.  Delling  on  baptism  and  new  existence  according  to  the 
NT,  H.  Schiirmann  on  Paul’s  proclamation  of  freedom  as  the  center  of  the  gospel, 
H.-F.  Weiss  on  baptism  and  new  life  in  the  deuteropauline  writings,  and  I.  Ludolphy 
on  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Mk  10:13-16  (=  Mt  19:13-15;  Lk  18:15-17). 
The  other  contributors  are  U.  Kuhn,  M.  Seils,  O.  Muller,  E.-R.  Kiesow,  and  E. 
Winkler.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  report  on  the  discussion  at  the  symposium. 

B.  Vawter,  This  Man  Jesus.  An  Essay  Toward  a  New  Testament  Christology 
(Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1973,  $5.95),  216  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-78174. 
ISBN:  0-385-0400 8-3. 

After  stating  his  methodological  assumptions  and  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
history  in  investigating  NT  Christology,  the  author  deals  with  the  NT  witnesses 
to  Jesus’  resurrection  and  with  the  early  Christian  understanding  of  Jesus’  death 
as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  (“he  died  for  our  sins”).  Then  the  titles  “Messiah,”  “Lord,” 
“Son  of  Man,”  and  “Son  of  God”  are  studied,  and  the  past  and  present  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  “wisdom”  Christology  are  explored.  The  final  chapter  is  concerned  with 
the  Christology  implicit  in  the  church’s  belief  about  Jesus’  virginal  conception. 
Vawter  is  chairman  of  the  theology  department  at  De  Paul  University  in  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Ziesler,  Christian  Asceticism  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1974,  paper  $2.25), 
x  and  118  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  74-2094.  ISBN:  0-8028-1568-5. 

This  study  examines  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  NT  church  to  see  how  far 
and  for  what  motives  the  early  Christians  advocated  asceticism  and  to  ask  if 
what  they  say  has  any  message  for  the  20th-century  church.  After  brief  introductory 
remarks,  there  are  chapters  on  the  OT  and  Judaism,  the  Gospels,  Paul’s  writings, 
other  NT  writings,  and  the  implications  of  the  topic  for  the  church’s  mission  in 
the  contemporary  world.  The  author  concludes  that  while  the  NT,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Revelation,  does  not  set  forth  asceticism  as  the  Christian  path  to 
holiness,  something  like  an  ad  hoc  asceticism  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  demands  of 
Christ’s  call  in  the  task  of  mission.  Ziesler,  the  author  of  The  Meaning  of  Righ¬ 
teousness  in  Paul  (1972),  now  teaches  at  the  College  of  St.  Matthias  in  Bristol, 
England. 
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H.  Bietenhard,  Caesarea ,  Origenes  und  die  Juden  (Stuttgart — Mainz:  Kohl- 
hammer,  1974,  paper  DM  25),  76  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-17-001722-5. 

This  study  is  primarily  concerned  with  Caesarea  Maritima  in  the  3rd  century 
A.D.,  when  it  was  a  center  of  intense  spiritual  life  and  a  meeting  ground  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  After  sketching  the  history  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
Caesarea,  the  author  discusses  Jewish  traditions  in  Origen’s  writings,  Origen’s 
knowledge  of  Palestine,  Jewish  polemics  against  Christians  and  the  Christian  (es¬ 
pecially  Origen’s)  reaction  to  them,  Origen’s  apology  for  Judaism,  and  Origen’s 
understanding  of  Rom  11.  The  material  in  the  book  was  prepared  for  the  Franz 
Delitzsch  lectures  delivered  at  Munster  in  1972. 

J.  Briand,  O.F.M.,  Sion,  Cahiers  de  “La  Terre  Sainte”  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan 
Printing  Press,  1973,  paper),  100  pp.  Illustrated. 

After  remarks  on  the  location  and  historical  significance  of  Mount  Zion,  the 
author  traces  the  history  of  Christian  activity  at  the  site  from  the  apostolic  period 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  period.  The  final  chapter  reviews  the  involvement 
of  the  Franciscans  with  the  holy  places  on  Mount  Zion.  Photographs  and  sketches 
serve  to  illustrate  the  text. 

F.  F.  Bruce,  Jesus  and  Christian  Origins  Outside  the  New  Testament  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1974,  paper  $3.45),  216  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
74-2012.  ISBN:  0-8028-1575-8. 

What  can  we  find  out  about  Jesus  Christ  as  a  historical  person  outside  the  NT  ? 
To  deal  with  this  question  the  author  presents  chapters  on  possible  witnesses  to 
Jesus  in  pagan  writings,  the  works  of  Josephus,  the  Slavonic  version  of  Josephus, 
the  rabbinical  tradition,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  other  Jewish  texts,  the  “un¬ 
written”  sayings  of  Jesus  and  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  Gospel  of  Thomas,  other 
noncanonical  Gospel  material,  the  Koran,  the  Islamic  tradition,  and  archaeological 
discoveries.  Bruce  concludes  by  observing  that  the  proliferation  of  legends  about 
Jesus  in  no  way  impairs  the  historical  validity  of  his  life  and  ministry  but  rather 
bears  witness  to  the  increasing  impact  of  his  person  and  achievement. 

W.  W.  Buehler,  The  Pre-Herodian  Civil  War  and  Social  Debate.  Jewish  Society 
in  the  Period  76-40  B.C.  and  the  Social  Factors  Contributing  to  the  Rise  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  Theologische  Dissertationen,  Band  XI  (Basel:  F. 
Reinhardt,  1974,  paper  20.80  Sw.  fr.),  128  pp.  Bibliography. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  B.  Reicke 
and  presented  to  the  theological  faculty  at  Basel  in  1964,  this  study  aims  “to  extract 
the  historical  information  available  concerning  the  social  factors  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  problem”  of  the  origins  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees.  The  five  major 
chapters  deal  with  social  conditions  in  Rome  from  76  to  40  B.C.,  classes  of  Jewish 
society  according  to  Josephus,  social  conditions  in  Palestine  from  76  to  40  B.C., 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  Sadducees.  By  way  of  conclusion  the  author  states  that 
political  differences  were  fundamental  to  the  struggle  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  the  pre-Herodian  period  and  that  their  religious  differences  were 
more  a  matter  of  attitude  toward  foreign  customs  and  innovations  than  toward 
the  Law  itself.  Buehler  is  presently  associate  professor  and  chairman  of  the  division 
of  biblical  studies  at  Barrington  College  in  Barrington,  Rhode  Island. 

H.  C.  C.  Cavallin,  Life  After  Death.  Paul’s  Argument  for  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  in  I  Cor  15.  Part  I :  An  Enquiry  into  the  Jewish  Background,  Coniectanea 
Biblica.  New  Testament  Series  7:1  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1974,  paper),  301  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-40-03523-9. 

Originally  presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  to  Uppsala  University  in  1974, 
this  study  takes  its  rise  from  the  assumption  of  some  NT  scholars  that  a  uniform 
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Jewish  teaching  about  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  existed  at  the  time  of  Paul. 
This  theme  and  related  notions  are  studied  in  the  OT,  Palestinian  apocalyptic  texts, 
writings  from  the  Greek-speaking  Diaspora,  and  early  rabbinic  traditions.  Then, 
after  discussing  those  texts  where  there  is  silence  about  or  denial  of  life  after  death, 
the  author  observes  that  there  is  “no  single  Jewish  doctrine  about  life  after  death 
in  the  period  under  consideration”  and  calls  attention  to  beliefs  in  astral  immor¬ 
tality,  assumption  or  exaltation,  and  the  resurrection  or  immortality  of  the  saints 
of  Israel.  Cavallin  intends  this  present  work  as  preparation  for  the  study  of  1  Cor 
15  that  will  constitute  the  second  volume  of  the  project. 

C.  Clemen,  Rcligionsgeschichtliche  Erkldrung  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Die  Abhang- 
igkeit  des  altesten  Christentums  von  nichtjiidischen  Religionen  und  philosophischen 
Systemcn  [1924]  (2nd  ed.  rev.;  Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1973,  DM  120), 

viii  and  440  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-11-002412-8. 

A  reprint  of  the  1924  edition,  which  was  a  revision  of  the  1909  original;  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1912  under  the  title  Primitive  Christianity  and  its 
Non-Jewish  Sources.  After  remarks  on  the  history  of  the  problem,  the  method  of 
research,  and  those  religions  and  philosophical  systems  (e.g.  ancient  Near  Eastern, 
Zoroastrian,  Greco-Roman,  Hermetic,  Mandaean,  Buddhist)  that  could  have  influ¬ 
enced  Judaism  and  early  Christianity,  the  author  examines  what  light  such  sources 
can  shed  on  (1)  the  NT  understanding  of  God,  ethics,  and  eschatology,  and  (2) 
early  Christian  worship,  baptism,  and  the  Eucharist.  The  second  major  part  inves¬ 
tigates  the  individual  NT  documents  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  from  extrabiblical 
texts.  By  way  of  conclusion  the  author  discusses  the  influence  of  these  movements 
on  Christianity,  those  parts  of  the  NT  influenced  by  them,  and  the  significance  of 
these  influences. 

D.  L.  Dungan  and  D.  R.  Cartlidge,  Sourcebook  of  Texts  for  the  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Gospels.  Literature  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Period  Illuminating 
the  Milieu  and  Character  of  the  Gospels,  Sources  for  Biblical  Study  1  (3rd  ed.  rev. 
and  augumented;  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature,  1973,  paper  $7), 

ix  and  378  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN :  73-92210.  ISBN:  0-88414-035-0. 

Like  the  second  edition  [NT A  17,  p.  248],  this  is  divided  into  two  parts.  To  the 
first  part,  the  selections,  have  been  added  “Strings  of  Sayings  and  Anecdotes 
(Apophthegms)”  and  “Parables,  Allegories  and  Riddles,”  both  of  which  were  “to 
be  included”  in  the  second  edition.  The  latter  section  is  still  undergoing  revision 
for  a  future  edition.  To  the  existing  sections  of  the  first  part,  moreover,  have  been 
added  selections  from  Plutarch  on  the  birth  of  Alexander,  from  Iamblichus  on  the 
childhood  and  miracles  of  Pythagoras,  from  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  martyrdom 
of  Zeno,  and  the  “Deeds  of  the  Alexandrian  Martyrs.”  To  the  second  part,  con¬ 
sisting  of  whole  writings,  has  been  added  “The  Deeds  of  Herakles”  from  Diodorus 
Siculus.  The  bibliography,  another  addition  to  the  third  edition,  on  mystery  reli¬ 
gions  of  the  Greco-Roman  world  was  compiled  by  E.  J.  Epp. 

The  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices:  Codex  II  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1974,  224  gld.),  xix  pp.,  160  plates.  ISBN:  90-04-03906-6. 

This  volume  contains  photographs  of  seven  documents  discovered  at  Nag  Ham¬ 
madi  that  have  already  been  studied  rather  extensively  in  recent  years:  The  Apoc- 
ryphon  of  John,  The  Gospel  of  Thomas,  The  Gospel  of  Philip,  The  Nature  of  the 
Rulers,  On  the  Origin  of  the  World,  The  Exegesis  on  the  Soul,  and  The  Book  of 
Thomas  the  Contender.  In  the  preface,  presented  in  Arabic  and  English  versions 
on  facing  pages,  J.  M.  Robinson  describes  the  codex  itself  and  offers  bibliographical 
information  pertinent  to  its  contents.  J.  Brashler  and  C.  W.  Hedrick  have  edited 
the  photographs  in  Stuttgart  and  Claremont.  The  three  previous  publications  in  this 
series  were  described  in  NT  A  17,  p.  126;  17,  p.  423;  and  18,  p.  399. 

Gnosis.  A  Selection  of  Texts.  II:  Coptic  and  Mandean  Sources,  ed.  W.  Foerster, 
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trans.  ed.  R.  McL.  Wilson  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1974,  $24),  vii 
and  360  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-19-826434-8. 

An  English  translation  of  the  German  volume  published  in  1971  [NTA  16,  p. 
253].  In  addition  to  Wilson,  the  translators  are  P.  W.  Coxon  and  K.  H.  Kuhn. 
Volume  I  has  already  appeared  in  English  [ NTA  18,  pp.  124-125]  ;  corrigenda  and 
indexes  to  it  appear  in  vol.  II. 

B.  Grossfeld  (ed.),  The  Targum  to  the  Five  Megilloth  (New  York:  Hermon, 
$9.75),  xi  and  252  pp.  LCN :  72-83939.  ISBN:  0-87203-037-7. 

This  volume  gathers  together  the  previously  published  English  translations  of 
the  Targums  to  Ruth  by  A.  Saarisalo  (1928),  Lamentations  by  A.  W.  Greenup 
(1893),  Ecclesiastes  by  C.  D.  Ginsburg  (1861),  Esther  (the  so-called  Targum 
Sheni )  by  P.  S.  Cassel  and  A.  Bernstein  (1888),  and  Canticles  by  H.  Gollancz 
(1908).  All  are  reprinted  without  change.  The  editor,  who  also  compiled  A 
Bibliography  of  Targum  Literature  (1972),  has  provided  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  whole  collection. 

M.  Hadas  (ed.),  Aristeas  to  Philo  crates  ( Letter  of  Aristeas )  [1951],  Jewish 
Apocryphal  Literature  (New  York:  Ktav,  1973,  $12.50),  vii  and  233  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-16051.  ISBN:  0-87068-229-6. 

An  unaltered  reprint  of  the  1951  edition  published  for  Dropsie  College  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  in  the  series  “Jewish  Apocryphal  Literature.”  In  the  introduction  the 
editor  deals  with  the  content  of  the  work,  its  authorship  and  date  (around  130 
B.C.),  its  attitude  toward  Judaism  and  the  Jews,  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint,  and 
the  modern  study  of  the  document.  The  main  part  of  the  volume  presents  the  Greek 
text  reproduced  from  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray’s  The  Letter  of  Aristeas  (1917)  along 
with  H’s  own  English  translation  on  facing  pages.  Brief  textual  and  exegetical 
notes  are  provided  at  the  foot  of  the  pages. 

» 

D.  J.  Harrington  (ed.),  The  Hebrew  Fragments  of  Pseudo-Philo's  Liber  Anti- 
quitatum  Biblicarum  Preserved  in  the  Chronicles  of  Jerahmeel,  Texts  and  Transla¬ 
tions  3,  Pseudepigrapha  Series  3  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
1974,  paper  $2.80),  vi  and  74  pp.  LCN:  73-89170.  ISBN:  0-88414-036-9. 

This  volume  presents  those  Hebrew  texts  from  the  medieval  Chronicles  of  Jerah¬ 
meel  that  correspond  to  parts  of  Pseudo-Philo’s  Liber  Antiquit atum  Biblicarum 
along  with  new  English  translations  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  on  facing  pages. 
Brief  textual  notes  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages.  In  the  introduction  the 
editor-translator  maintains  that  these  Hebrew  texts  are  translations  from  the  Latin 
and  attempts  to  relate  them  to  the  Latin  MSS  of  Liber  Antiquitatum  Biblicarum. 
The  first  two  volumes  in  the  series  were  described  in  NTA  17,  p.  264. 

Inscriptions  Reveal.  Documents  from  the  time  of  the  Bible,  the  Mishna  and  the 
Talmud  (rev.  2nd  ed. ;  Jerusalem:  Israel  Museum,  1972),  129  [English]  and  278 
[Hebrew]  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 

This  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  prepared  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  State  of  Israel  contains  photographs  and  descriptions  of  inscriptions  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Israel  during  the  periods  of  the  First  and 
Second  Temples,  the  Mishnah,  and  the  Talmud.  The  materials  are  designed  to 
illustrate  matters  of  government  and  administration,  issues  related  to  the  Temple 
and  the  synagogues,  and  affairs  of  a  private  character.  Each  of  the  269  items  has 
a  photograph;  there  are  also  other  photographs  in  the  book.  The  illustrations  and 
transliterations  of  the  inscriptions  appear  in  the  Modern  Hebrew  section  only;  the 
English  section  provides  translations  and  brief  discussions.  Among  those  involved 
in  the  production  of  the  catalogue  were  R.  Hestrin  (First  Temple  and  Persian 
periods),  Y.  Israeli  (Second  Temple,  Mishnah,  and  Talmud  periods),  Y.  Meshorer 
(coins),  and  A.  Eitan  (coordinator  and  scientific  editor). 
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The  Jewish  People  in  the  First  Century:  Historical  Geography,  Political  History, 
Social,  Cultural  and  Religious  Life  and  Institutions,  ed.  S.  Safrai  and  M.  Stern  in 
co-operation  with  D.  Flusser  and  W.  C.  van  Unnik,  Compendia  Rerum  Iudaicarum 
ad  Novum  Testamentum,  Section  One,  vol.  1  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1974,  $25), 
xxi  and  560  pp.,  7  maps.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  75-75908.  ISBN:  90-232-1070-0. 

Devoted  to  the  political,  cultural,  and  social  realia  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Israel 
and  the  Diaspora,  this  volume  inaugurates  a  projected  ten-volume  handbook  on  the 
interrelations  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the 
common  era.  It  begins  with  a  survey  of  sources  relevant  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  1st  century:  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (S.  Safrai),  Greek  and  Latin 
(M.  Stern),  NT  (M.  de  Jonge),  papyri  (Stern),  and  archaeology  (M.  Avi-Yonah), 
with  an  appendix  on  chronology  (Stern).  Then  there  are  chapters  on  the  historical 
geography  of  Palestine  from  the  Persian  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine 
period  (Avi-Yonah),  evidence  for  Jewish  settlements  in  the  Diaspora  (Stern), 
relations  between  the  Diaspora  and  the  land  of  Israel  (Safrai),  the  reign  of  Herod 
and  the  Herodian  dynasty  (Stern),  Judea  as  a  Roman  province  after  A.D.  6 
(Stern),  Jewish  self-government  (Safrai),  the  legal  status  of  Jewish  communities 
in  the  Diaspora  (S.  Applebaum),  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
the  Diaspora  (Applebaum),  Jewish  private  law  (Z.  W.  Falk),  and  Hellenistic 
private  law  (H.  J.  Wolff).  The  volume  has  been  printed  in  the  Netherlands  by 
Van  Gorcum  but  is  distributed  in  the  USA  and  Canada  by  Fortress.  A  second 
volume  will  complete  this  first  section  of  the  project  and  will  provide  indexes  to 
both  volumes.  The  four  other  sections  will  treat  oral  and  literary  tradition  in 
Judaism  and  early  Christianity,  the  social  and  religious  history  of  Judaism  and 
early  Christianity,  Jewish  and  early  Christian  thought,  and  the  history  of  Jewish- 
Christian  relations  from  the  3rd  century  to  modern  times.  General  editors  for  the 
Compendia  are  de  Jonge,  who  is  professor  of  NT  at  Leiden,  and  Safrai,  who  is 
professor  of  Jewish  history  at  Hebrew  University. 

S.  Lieberman,  Texts  and  Studies  (New  York:  Ktav,  1974,  $19.95),  viii  and  318 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-12046.  ISBN:  0-87068-210-5. 

The  18  articles  presented  in  this  volume  were  published  in  Hebrew  and  English 
over  the  past  30  years.  All  now  appear  in  English.  They  deal  with  ten  explanations 
of  Greek  words  found  in  rabbinic  literature  (1959),  adjurations  in  Israel  (1958), 
visions  of  hell  and  punishments  for  sin  (1945),  Roman  legal  institutions  in  early 
rabbinic  literature  and  in  the  Acta  Martyrum  (1944),  Palestine  in  the  3rd  and  4th 
centuries  (1946),  additional  notes  to  the  preceding  article  (1947),  Jewish  life  in 
Israel  as  reflected  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  (1956),  light  on  the  Qumran  scrolls 
from  rabbinic  sources  (1951),  the  “discipline”  in  IQS  (1951),  the  importance  of 
the  Bar-Kokhba  letters  for  Jewish  history  and  literature  (1967),  lexicographical 
matters  (1946),  the  amount  of  Greek  used  in  Jewish  Palestine  (1962),  some  aspects 
of  afterlife  in  early  rabbinic  literature  (1965),  the  light  shed  by  rabbinic  literature 
on  Greek  lexicography  and  Roman  history  (1949),  Raymund  Martini  and  his 
alleged  forgeries  (1943),  M.  M.  Kasher’s  Torah  Shelemali  (1946),  the  book  by 
Julian,  the  architect  of  Ascalon,  The  Lazvs  of  Palestine  and  Its  Customs  (1971), 
and  neglected  sources  for  biblical  legends  (1972-73).  The  last  two  items  are  brief 
English  summaries  of  longer  Hebrew  articles  published  in  Tarbiz. 

E.  J.  Lipman  (ed.),  The  Mishnah.  Oral  Traditions  of  Judaism  (New  York: 
Schocken,  1974,  paper  $3.95),  318  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  72-12621.  ISBN:  0-8052- 
0441-5. 

The  purpose  of  this  anthology  of  Mishnaic  material  is  to  present  “some  interesting 
and  relevant  passages  with  a  straightforward,  traditional  commentary.”  Thus  for 
tractate  Bcrakhoth  there  is  a  brief  introduction,  a  listing  of  biblical  sources,  the 
editor’s  own  translations  of  1.1;  1.5;  2.1;  2.3  and  so  on  accompanied  by  brief 
commentaries.  Material  has  been  selected  because  it  is  basic  to  specific  areas  of 
Jewish  law,  describes  ritual  procedures  still  followed,  includes  examples  of  her- 
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meneutic  rules,  contains  historical  material  of  great  interest  or  value,  or  comprises 
haggadic  material  of  great  philosophical,  psychological,  or  even  sermonic  worth. 
Lipman  is  rabbi  of  Temple  Sinai  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  lecturer  in  Judaism 
at  the  School  of  Sacred  Theology  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America.  The 
volume  was  first  published  in  1970. 

S.  Loffreda,  O.F.M.,  Cafarnao  II.  La  Ceramica,  Pubblicazioni  dello  Studium  Bibli- 
cum  Franciscanum  N.  19  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1974,  paper), 
239  pp.,  7  plates,  32  photographs,  53  figs. 

This  volume  presents  the  ceramic  evidence  from  the  excavations  of  Capernaum 
undertaken  by  the  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  from  1968  to  1972.  Materials 
from  the  Hellenistic,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  periods  are  the  focus  of  attention.  The 
three  major  sections  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  classification  of  the  ceramic 
materials,  their  stratigraphical  significance,  and  their  date.  There  are  also  descrip¬ 
tions  of  items  that  appear  in  the  photographs  and  brief  concluding  remarks.  V.  C. 
Corbo,  the  director  of  the  excavations  at  Capernaum,  has  contributed  a  brief  pref¬ 
ace.  E.  Testa’s  volume  on  the  graffiti  in  the  “house  of  Peter”  at  Capernaum  was 
described  in  NT  A  18,  pp.  261-262. 

J.  M.  Myers,  I  and  II  Esdras.  Introduction,  Translation  and  Commentary,  Anchor 
Bible  42  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday,  1974,  $8),  xxiv  and  384  pp.,  8  plates. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN :  72-84935.  ISBN:  0-385-00426-5. 

The  translation  of  1  Esdras  has  been  made  from  the  Larger  Cambridge  Septuagint 
text  of  A.  E.  Brooke,  N.  McLean,  and  H.  St.  J.  Thackeray  (1935),  while  that  of 
2  Esdras  depends  mainly  on  the  Latin  text  as  established  by  R.  L.  Bensly  (1895). 
For  both  works  there  are  introductions  that  deal  with  content,  texts,  original  lan¬ 
guage,  purpose,  date,  and  literary  relationships.  There  are  brief  textual  and  linguistic 
notes  printed  beneath  the  translations  as  well  as  other  brief  notes  and  more  exten¬ 
sive  comments  at  the  end  of  each  major  section.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
theological  significance  of  2  Esdras  3 — 14  (often  called  4  Ezra).  Myers,  who  is 
professor  of  OT  at  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  has  pre¬ 
viously  contributed  the  volumes  on  1  Chr,  2  Chr,  and  Ezra-Neh  to  the  series. 

J.  Neusner  (ed.),  Understanding  Rabbinic  Judaism.  From  Talmudic  to  Modern 
Times  (New  York:  Ktav,  1974,  cloth  $12.50,  paper  $5.95),  ix  and  422  pp.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-22167.  ISBN:  0-87068-238-5. 

This  anthology  contains  two  kinds  of  material:  (1)  general  introductions  to  types 
of  expression  within  rabbinic  Judaism,  so  that  each  major  unit  (on  law,  philosophy, 
and  mysticism)  begins  with  an  overview  of  primary  ideas  and  expressions;  (2) 
accounts  of  specific  important  individuals,  particularly  some  of  those  authorities 
who  continue  to  this  day  to  have  an  impact  upon  the  mind  of  Judaism.  The  major 
divisions  deal  with  the  Talmudic  heritage,  the  foundations  of  rabbinic  Judaism, 
masters  of  the  Law,  rabbinic  Judaism  in  the  theological  idiom,  rabbinic  Judaism 
in  the  mystical  idiom,  and  rabbinic  Judaism  at  the  threshold  of  modernity.  Only 
materials  not  previously  anthologized  have  been  selected.  Neusner  has  also  provided 
an  introduction  and  a  bibliographical  afterword  in  which  he  explains  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  this  reader  and  others  he  has  edited.  Ktav  Publishing  House  distributes 
the  book  for  the  Anti -Defamation  League. 

J.  O’Callaghan,  S.J.,  Los  papiros  griegos  de  la  cueva  7  de  Qumran,  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Cristianos  353  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1974),  99  pp.,  6  plates.  Bibli¬ 
ography.  ISBN:  84-220-0668-5. 

Designed  as  a  resume  of  the  author’s  many  articles  on  the  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  NT  texts  at  Qumran  [§§  17-24,  828 — 829;  18-43,  768,  1068]  and  a 
response  to  the  criticisms  of  his  hypothesis,  this  volume  offers  a  brief  introduction 
to  the  discoveries  at  Qumran  and  to  those  of  Cave  7  in  particular.  It  then  presents, 
after  some  general  remarks,  detailed  discussions  of  the  individual  texts.  The  four 
appendixes  deal  with  the  Cave  7  texts  and  the  phonetic  peculiarities  in  the  papyri, 
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possible  NT  textual  variants  witnessed  in  the  texts,  the  Qumran  texts  and  the  LXX, 
and  other  recently  proposed  identifications  of  7Q5. 

M.  T.  Petrozzi,  Samaria,  Luoghi  Santi  della  Palestina  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan 
Printing  Press,  1973,  paper),  335  pp.,  122  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Intended  as  a  guidebook  to  the  region  of  Samaria,  this  volume  first  discusses  the 
geographical  and  environmental  features  of  the  area  and  then  sketches  the  history 
of  the  people  of  Samaria  (with  special  emphasis  on  Christianity  in  Samaria). 
There  are  also  chapters  on  major  sites,  e.g.  Shechem,  Mount  Ebal,  Nablus,  Samaria- 
Sebaste,  Dothan.  Photographs  and  sketches  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

M.  E.  Provera,  S.D.B.,  II  Vangelo  arabo  dell’ inf ansia  secondo  il  MS.  Laurenziano 
orientale  («.  387),  Quaderni  de  “La  Terra  Santa”  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing 
Press,  1973,  paper),  144  pp.,  16  plates.  Bibliography. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  Gospel  and  its  origin,  the  first  part  of  the  book  describes 
the  MS  (no.  387  of  the  Biblioteca  Laurenziana  in  Florence),  its  language  and 
illustrations,  and  the  Koranic  and  Nestorian  influences  in  it.  The  second  part  prints 
the  Arabic  text  of  the  Gospel  and,  on  opposite  pages,  an  Italian  translation.  There 
are  many  photographs  of  the  pages  of  the  MS  interspersed  throughout. 

A.  Storme,  La  Voie  douloureuse,  Lieux  saints  de  Palestine  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan 
Printing  Press,  1973,  paper),  195  pp.,  35  figs.  Bibliography. 

A  guidebook  with  photographs  of  artifacts,  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  a  seven- 
page  bibliography,  and  summaries  of  biblical  and  historical  data  on  the  Via 
Dolorosa.  Storme  has  written  similar  guidebooks  on  Bethany,  Gethsemane,  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives  [NTA  14,  p.  259;  17,  p.  128]. 

Tractatus  Tripartitus.  Pars  I:  De  Supernis.  Codex  Jung  F.  XXVIr-F.  LID  ( p . 
51-104 ),  ed.  R.  Kasser  et  al.  (Bern:  Francke,  1973,  300  Sw.  fr.),  390  pp.,  54 
plates. 

De  Supernis  is  the  first  part  of  the  Tripartite  Tractate,  the  fourth  major  item  in 
Nag  Hammadi  Codex  I  (Jung  Codex).  This  volume  presents  a  papyrological  and 
linguistic  introduction  to  the  work  by  R.  Kasser  with  M.  Malinine;  a  theological 
introduction  in  the  form  of  a  brief  commentary  by  J.  Zandee  with  H.-C.  Puech; 
photographs  of  the  Coptic  text ;  the  Coptic  text  established  by  Kasser ;  translations 
into  French  by  Malinine  and  Puech  (on  the  pages  facing  the  text),  German  by 
Kasser  and  W.  Vycichl,  and  English  by  R.  McL.  Wilson  and  Zandee;  papyrological 
and  linguistic  notes  by  Kasser ;  and  theological  notes  by  G.  Quispel  and  Zandee. 
A  second  volume  will  present  similar  editions  of  De  Crcatione  Hominis  and  De 
Gcncribus  Tribus  along  with  the  Oratio  Pauli  Apostoli  and  will  provide  the  indexes 
to  both  volumes. 

T.  H.  C.  van  Eijk,  La  resurrection  des  morts  chez  les  peres  apostoliques,  Theologie 
historique  25  (Paris:  Beauchesne,  1974,  paper  49  F),  207  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

Originally  prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  C.  Kan- 
nengiesser  and  presented  to  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1971,  this  study  first 
investigates  “the  resurrection  of  the  dead”  in  the  Didache,  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
1 — 2  Clement,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  letters  of  Ignatius,  Polycarp’s  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians,  and  Papias.  Then,  by  way  of  synthesis,  the  author  organizes  the 
results  of  his  study  under  these  headings:  resurrection  and  Christology,  resurrec¬ 
tion  and  immortality,  resurrection  and  judgment,  resurrection  and  creation,  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  the  existential  premises  for  faith  in  the  resurrection, 
general  resurrection  or  resurrection  of  the  saints,  and  possible  allusions  to  NT  texts. 

S.  Zeitlin,  Studies  in  the  Early  History  of  Judaism,  vol.  II  (New  York:  Ktav, 
1974.  $25),  xxxv  and  600  pp.  LCN :  72-5816.  ISBN:  0-87068-209-1. 

The  first  volume  of  the  author’s  collected  writings  was  described  in  NTA  18,  pp. 
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130-131.  The  23  articles  in  this  second  volume  are  concerned  with  the  canonization 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  number  of  Torah  scrolls 
in  the  Temple  court,  the  OT  Apocrypha,  Jewish  apocryphal  literature,  the  character 
and  significance  of  Jubilees,  Jubilees  and  the  Pentateuch,  the  legend  of  the  ten 
martyrs  and  its  apocalyptic  origins,  the  Assumption  of  Moses  and  the  revolt  of  Bar 
Kokhba,  the  Pharisees  [§  8-89],  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  the  Pharisees  and 
the  Gospels,  the  origin  of  the  Pharisees  [§  14-718],  the  Essenes  and  messianic 
expectations,  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  messiah,  proselytes  and  proselytism 
during  the  Second  Commonwealth  and  early  Tannaitic  periods,  the  offspring  of 
intermarriage,  the  status  of  the  Jews  (race,  religion,  or  nation?)  in  the  literature 
of  the  Second  Commonwealth,  Jewish  identity,  the  names  “Hebrew,”  “Jew”  and 
“Israel,”  Jewish  rights  in  Palestine,  a  debate  with  A.  J.  Toynbee  over  Jewish  rights 
in  Palestine,  and  Vatican  II  and  the  Jews.  In  the  introduction  the  author  summarizes 
each  item  and  indicates  its  significance. 
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S.  De  Sandoli,  O.F.M.,  Corpus  inscriptionum  crucesignatorum  terrae  sanctae 
(1099-1291) ,  Pubblicazioni  dello  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum  N°  21  (Jeru¬ 
salem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1974,  paper),  lxiii  and  351  pp.,  plate,  150  figs. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

G.  Gloede,  Pioniere  und  Pldtze  der  Oekumenischen  B ewe gung /Pioneers  and  Places 
of  Ecumenical  Movement  (Hamburg:  Reich,  1974,  DM  19.80),  156  pp.  Illustrated. 
ISBN:  3-7924-0331-5. 

A.  Grabner-Haider,  Theorie  der  Theologie  als  Wissenschaft  (Munich:  Kdsel, 
1974,  paper  DM  28),  231  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-466-20003-2. 

J.  Harper,  Women  and  the  Gospel,  Christian  Brethren  Research  Fellowship 
Occasional  Paper  5  (Pinner,  Middlesex:  Christian  Brethren  Research  Fellowship, 
1974,  paper  25p),  40  pp. 

K.  G.  Howkins,  The  Challenge  of  Religious  Studies  (Downers  Grove,  Ill.: 
InterVarsity  Press,  1972,  paper  $2.50),  x  and  150  pp.  LCN:  73-75896.  ISBN: 
0-87784-714-2. 

R.  Knierim,  Old  Testament  Form  Criticism  Reconsidered,  Occasional  Papers  of 
the  Institute  for  Antiquity  and  Christianity,  no.  6  (Claremont:  Institute  for 
Antiquity  and  Christianity,  1974,  paper),  34  pp.  [Reprinted  from  Interpretation 
27  (1973).] 

O.  Matek,  The  Bible  through  Stamps  (New  York:  Ktav,  1974,  $7.50),  vii  and 
230  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  73-23126.  ISBN:  0-87068-397-7. 

P.  Schutz,  Freiheit — Hoffnung — Prophetie.  Von  der  Gegenzvartigkeit  des  Zu- 
kiinftigen  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1974,  paper  DM  28),  722  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
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der  Wissenschaft,  Stundenbiicher  117  (Hamburg:  Furche,  1974,  paper  DM  6.80), 
111  pp.  ISBN:  3-7730-0235-1. 

P.  N.  Trempelas,  The  Autocephaly  of  the  Metropolia  in  America,  trans.  and  ed. 
G.  S.  Bebis,  R.  G.  Stephanopoulos,  and  N.  M.  Vaporis  (Brookline,  Mass.:  Holy 
Cross  Theological  School  Press,  1973,  paper),  80  pp. 
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